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Something Across the Ferry 



rpHB gatekeeper Jerked back tbe Iron-paled grating with a dang and 
I tbe crowd of homeward-bound shop girls and commuters hurried 
op the gang plank of the Jersey City ferry. Mabel and Stella elbow- 
ing their way thru the throng, pressed forward to the front of the 
"ladies compartment" and threw themselres down on a bench. A gong 
sounded, the big boat trembled, the pilings of her stall-like peer b^aa 
to slide past the windows, and the ferry plowed thru the Hudson toward 
the Jersey side. 

"Uxtra! Uztra! All about de big Jersey City tennyment tlrel" 
squawked a ragged newsboy, with the faoe of a man of for^ and a Toloe 
which might have belonged to the Witch of Etndor, "Papier? Psjder, 
Uissr- 

Habel shrugged. "Not today, Clarice. Qo peddle your tiHuniwnt 
stuff to the mi^or. It might gire him a thrill." 

"Ain't them lltUe devils the weeds?" giggled Stella. "You'd think 
from the way he K*uiwks that a tenement fire was a choice article from 
the norelty department For my part, I wouldn't care If all the tene- 
ments east of Snmira burnt down — our ol' shack Included." 

'Tou've said It," her companion assented. "Just think of It, Ud — 
wakln' up every momin', six days a week, with nothln' to look forward 
to but or Man Pollnskl's shirt factory, and at the end o' the day. nothin' 
awaitln' you across tbe ferry but "the Havlland," with Its cabbages and 
garlic and squally brats. If we had anything to look forward to, kid, 
something at the other side of this ol' slough — but we haven't. We're 
like a couple o' fish in a show window, Stella; movln' back and forth 
in our dirty little glass Jar, where the water ain't never changed, an' 
any day we're liable to be knocked outa the window, with nobo^ to 
pfdc us up." 

"Pishes is right, Ud; suckers, I'd call us. I'm getting mighty tired 
of It. Some o' these days I ain't goin' to git across. I'm goin' to do 
a Kellerman off the bow of this ol' floatin' hearse an' Join the rest of the 
tub. If It wasnt for Charlie Pink I'd do it now, take It from me, Ud." 

"Tes, it sure Is a hell of a life. I had a chance to land a Job in a 
chorus last winter, In 'Betty o' the Bronx,' but ma wouldn't stand for it 
When Bomethln' turns up your folks is always ready with the big patent 
hope-eztlngulsher. Ha even starts klekin' if I Biggest taUn' in a movie. 
It's the bunk, I say." 

'Tes, It sure Is the weeds," agreed Stella. "Say, Ud, Just feast yo«r 
luscious orbs on that! " 

"Oh heavlngs! Take me to the land o' Jass! What Is he. Stall?" 

"Huh, a dope, I guess— may be a con. L«mp the expression, kid. 
Looks like Sam Hatfield in "The Resurrection of Pa Sing.' " 

Tbe object ot their derision was Indeed a forlom-looUng spectacle. 
Be was a man of forty-Hve, perhaps, dressed In a somewhat threaO- 
bare suit of blue serge. His hands, clasping a folded newspaper, wer* 
long and white — not the hands of a laborer. A spot of Ink on hia enft 
proclaimed him to be a bookkeeper or clerk. The man was staring 
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stnlght ahead, bla tfm fixed, yet uaBeelns. The expreaslon on hla fua 
resembled that of a death mask. 

At his side w«8 a hat box, stamped with the name of a Serenth 
ATenoe mllUneiT establishment. Two or three bundles suggestive of dry 
goods lay on the box. 

"Let's get outa here; he gives me the creeps," said Stella. The two 
girls mounted the stairs to the upper deck and finding a bench, sat there 
for several minutes after the ferry arrived. At length they descended 
the stairs. 

"We must hasten homeward, my deah," mimicked Stella. 
"Hother is waiting for her glmils. Oh, bow I long once more to ses 
that deah. deah fireside— n-i-t! " 

"Oh, cut the comics, Stell. It's bad enough to think about it with- 
out the movie stuff. For the love o' Pete! Here it stUl sits!" 

"It" referred to the man who had been the cause of their merri- 
ment a few minutes before. 

"Come on, kid, let's Jar him loose from his frame. It's our pdbllo 
duty." whispered Habel. They walked over to the man. 

"Wake up. Father Oloom," said Habel. "The procession has orrove. 
Wlfey and the kids are patiently waltin' to see the new spring lid. Wake 
op! Ton gimme the Jimmies." 

She laid her hand on his shoulder and shook him somewhat roughly. 
Instead of responding the man's head fell forward and he slid from the 
■eat to the floor in a huddled awkward heap. Stella screamed. 

Two or three of the deck hands ran over and picked the man up, lay- 
tog him on the seat 

"Is — is he dead?" asked Habel. 

"No, he aint dead; Just keeled over. Let's look for his monikeT." 

They found a pocketbook in which was written the name, "Thomas 
Snyder, Liberty Apartments, Jersey City." 

As one of the deck hands threw water on the man's face in order to 
revive him, Habel picked up the crumbled newspaper and glanced at the 
heading. Stella stood behind her, reading over her shoulder. This is 
what they read: 

"Tenement bums! Liberty Apartments utterly destroyed! Seven 
bum to death!" And below the following: "Among the dead Is the 
entire fomily of Thomas Snyder, a wife and three children. Snyder is a 
tfeik In the Holly Oas Works." 

Habel doubled the paper up and threw It over the rail. "Oawdl" 
■be muttered, "Oawd!" 

—Tate W. Peak. 



Here stands the Law, 
The only Law men love, 
Strong-limbed Liberty. 

Here stands the Hope, 
The only Hope men know, 
PoU-breasted Liberty. 



— H. O. Herrlom. 
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Triumph 



I HAVE aJwofB had a paMlon for gambling. Surelr Qie Van of ths 
gaming table la too itrong In mj blood to have been acquired during 
the few short yean ol my life. But the Inheritance, U Inheritance It la. 
oomes from an anoeator more remote than my father, who, during the 
entire period of hia four soore years, was a man of principle. That prin- 
ciple waa a compound ol Bteadlnees, honesty. Integrity — ^virtues that In 
nw are not laoUng, but lack the strength and breadth and hardiness they 
possessed In my dire. Perhaps I have fallen heir to more than mj share 
<rf hot blood from the scapegrace younger son who roved the Spanlali 
Main under McDonald, and later setUed In Virginia. Be that as it may. 
my heart quickens and always has quickened at the sight at the green 
ftit, or the sound of shuffling cards or oll<dtlng dice. Etzoisea In no 
way alter the facts. I am a bom gambler. 

The first game 1 can remember waa one called "Bull Oull," In whldi 
my mother would hold out her hand closed over a number at grains of 
com. I would gnees the number, and If I guessed oorrectly I would get 
them all; If not, I would pay her from my own pile the difference between 
the right and the wrong estimate. When we played this game it waa 
always my mother wtu> tired. I conld lutve gone on for hours. 

One Saturday, after I waa old enough to go to school, I did go on 
for hours, when pennies, not grains of oom, were at stake. It wan 
late when I reached home, and I stopped at the woodpile and gathered 
an arm-load to allay suspicion and to lighten whatever punlahment 
might be In store for me. Neither my father nor my mother spoke a 
word when I came In and dropped the wood In the box by the kitchen 
stove. With some misgiving I showed them the pocketful of pennies I 
luid won. Ify father was very angry. He switched me soundly and 
made me promise never to repeat the performance. After that he took 
me around to the homes of the boys from whom I had won the money 
and made me return, as nearly as I was lAle to reckon It, the amount I 
had taken from each. 

For many years I kept the promise I had made to my father. But 
it was the letter and not the spirit that I kept; always there was the 
desire, whenever a game waa In progress, to slip in from the cater 
edge of the crowd and shake my own pennies along with the rest Bome- 
tlmes after school 1 would go down the railroad track, about a half 
mile from town, where some men gathered on certain aftemoms to 
^oot craps. I would watch them, fascinated, and wonder at the cour- 
age It must require to shove sixteen — thirty-two dollar* cut on the 
blanket, and say "shoot It all." Tet I knew, deep down In my heart, 
that I could step In, play with the boldest, and, win or lose, smile. 

I was often accompanied on these excurslonB by Perln McKenny, a 
1x7 of about my own age, with whom I later became very Intimate. He 
was a boy of quick dedalons, quiet, modest, neat, posse ss ing qualities of 
the artist, both In temperament and in ability. Throughout high school 
we elected the same classes, in-so-far as classes were elective then, and 
delighted In the keenest competition. His botany drawings were per- 
fect, or seemed so to my envious eye, and made my notebook with with 
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Its joanj erasures appear a sorrr tUog indeed. On the other hand I 
was always quicker than he at mathematics and full as accurate. I re- 
member tlut he used to puxiie as much at my ability to solve an "orig- 
inal" theorem or corollarr as I at hla skill In drawing. And we would 
laugh and call quits. 

Onr friendship and rivalry were carried Into athletics, where he 
■tarred in football and baseball, and I In football and track. We shared 
the football honors. I, at the end, was elected captain, while he was cbosen 
quarterback. Then, as If to swing the balance In his favor again, be 
was made president of the senior class. 

Upon graduation we accepted Blmilar positions in the two banks 
that shared the town's patronage. I was not strongly In favor of 
cnunplng myself Into a life so confining, but as my father and mother 
were rather far along in years, and as their support fell naturally upon 
my sbouiders, I embraced the opportunity with eagerness, and set abont 
learning all I could about banking. 

Looking back, as I do now, at the way in which we two grew up 
together, fostering the same ideals, engaging in the same pastimes and 
sports, each endeavoring to outstrip the other in whatever pursuit we 
held in common. It does not seem at all surprising that the rivalry which 
we carried into our studies and our sports, and later Into business, should 
have been carried still farther Into a more personal field, when we fell 
In love with the same woman. Nor Is it surpriBing that our affections 
should have been centered upon her. It would have been a surprise to 
me, though. If everyone who met her had not come under the speil of 
her wlnsomeness and charm, for she was the most beautiful and gracious 
woman I have ever met. Slender, light haired, blue eyed, she reminded 
me of some quiet pool when the afternoon sunshine flashes across its 
surface and dances with the dancing shadows. But no description of 
her physical characteristics can convey the depth and understanding that 
manifested itself in her personality. Suffice it to say that In every re- 
spect she embodied alt that I hold Ideal in womanhood. 

Throughout the summer and late into the autumn months of the year 
in which she came to our town, Perln and I gave her every attention 
and vied with each other In showering benefits upon her. We had rivals, 
naturally, but the field narrowed down until only the two of us r»- 
malned, regarding each other as chivalrous rivals, worthy opponents, 
strong, fair-minded men. The prise for whom we strove made us no 
decision (for we had not as yet asked for one), but treated us with 
equal grBciousnesB, making us strive with all the more fervent ardor 
to obtain from her some sign of special favor. But none was forth- 
coming. 

One crisp autumn evening I had the negro Janitor build a fire In the 
oftloe stove, and planned to return after supper to an evening of study. 
After he had got a good blaze started he pulled out a pair of dice from bis 
pocket and deposited them In one of the drawers of the table. 

"What's the matter, Mose?" I Unghed. "Are you swearing offT" 

"No, sub, not esackly, but these heah ain't Friday dice. Dese bones 
Is mos*^ nnln^ on Fridays, snh. T'see, they's days w'en— " and Mose 
ptooeeded to outline his theory ot the baleful influence of certain days 
m certain dice. 

On the way downtown that night I fell in with Perin HcKenny. 
We had got Into the habit of late, of alilng each other up every time 
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m met, and I oonfowed to ft foellng of pride in the Brmrnilrm ot M 
irorthjr aa oppooanL In tils ejm I reftd ft kindred feeling. He unlled 
•nd banded me a dgar. 

"If she were mj slater, Ned, there's not a man In the world I'd aooDer 
trust her with than 70U. But she hasn't even offered to be a slater to 
me. Has she to you?" 

I shook my head. 

"Then," he continued, "we are on an equal footing. lant there 
some place we can go and talk the matter orerf" 

I suggested the office at the bank. He agreed. I unlocked the door 
and we went back Into the office where I switched on the light and 
cleared away the books I hod left on the table. The room was close and 
oppressive so I went to the end of it and raised the window. As I did so 
I heard the bump and rattle of cars that told me a freight train was 
switching in the yards. Then I turned, and we sat facing each other 
acroes the table and smoked for several minutes In silence. 

I remember every detail distinctly now, every little minor, inalgnlfl- 
oant detail: whftt I saw, what I heard, what 1 thought, what I did. How 
many times have 1 not lived again in the months and years that fol- 
lowed, every minute of that night, in deepest remorse! How distinctly, 
even now, when the significance ot the night's happenings has been 
modlfled and changed iy time, can I recall his face as he sat oppo- 
site me. 

"Ned," he was saying. "I am In a kind ot wistful mood this eve- 
ning. It iB, and Is not, akin to self-sacrlfloe. This thing cannot con- 
tinue forever as it Is going on now, but must end sooner or later In 
one of us securing the prise. If I were eliminated from the race right 
now I could say 'Luck to you, Ned, and happiness' with a sincere heart. 
But, if, as I say, it goes on — I tell you she Is not a sister. One of us must 
drop out tonight, or from now on we become enemies, not rivalsl " 

I replied hotly: "If yon think you -can Intimidate me Into with- 
drawing, Perin, you forget that I do not give up easily." 

A look of pain crossed his face. "Don't misunderstand. But oant 
we — Isnt there some way — " 

"The day of Jousts and tourneys Is past," I said, "bnt there is a way, 
as man to man, we can settle ft tor all time. Do you remember when 
we need to go down the track and watch the gambllngT" 

He nodded. 

I opened the drawer and took out the dice. Prom the farther comer 
I caught the cold and ugly gleam of bhie steel. I closed the drawer hur- 
riedly and tossed the dice out upon the table. Perin hesitated. For ]uat 
the fraction of a second he paused, and it was as If every thought, every 
muscle, every heartbeat, every emotion had been arrested by the enor- 
mlQ' of the stake. Then he quickly reached forth a trembling hand and 
pldced up the dice. His Jaw was set in determination and his ftuse waa 
as colorless as gray marble. 

The dice shook and shattered out unto the table. Fourl Perin 
winced. 

I, sitting opposite, was not excited. I laoghed as the dice clicked 
and rattled and spun and came to a standstill. The old fierce vaiof- 
ment that had lain dormant for so many years had awakened from the 
sabconscfous and taken possession of me, directing my thoughts and 
■mdlng my blood in a hot riot of delight through my body. Five, six, 
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nine, Are again, rolled out Put and present and future, all that I had 
been, all that I was, all that I might become, vere staked on thoee erra- 
tic cubes of celluloid; jet I leaned back and smiled at the beads of 
perepiratlon that stood out on Pertn's forehead. 

"Take it easier, old man," I bantered. "Fortune mar smile on 
you jet." 

He cast a look at me, half anger, half rebuke, and threw out the 
dice. When they stopped rolling a three and an ace were uppermost 

I felt a sense of overwhelming loss; ret the "I" that felt it was an ego 
withdrawn like a spirit hovering above the table watching the game; It 
had no volition, no control; it was a thing apart from that Mntiins 
automaton that should have been Ned Branton. It was a very different, 
a very calm and unoonoemed I that spoke: 

"Yary well, Perln, you win." 

He sank trembling into his chair, started to rise, sat down again, 
tumbled for his dgar, relit it nervously, and hid behind a cloud of smoke. 
Then up from It be emei^ed unsteadi^, clinging to the table for support. 
"This will never be mentioned outside these walls." I picked up the 
dice and returned them to the drawer before replying. Again I caught 
the glint of steeL 

"No," I repeated after him, "this will never be mentioned outside of 
these walla." 

Uy right hand crept forward and closed over the thing In the drawer. 
A second later and I had fired into the cloud of smoke. There was no 
loud report. There was no scream. Perln made no sound as he sank 
upon the carpet. There was a brief moment of silence bo Intense I 
could hear my watch ticking in my vest pocket Then through the open 
window I heard the two short blasts of a locomotive that signalled its 
preparation for departure. 

That sound spurred me to action. I sprang to the 'phone and asked 
omtral to call a doctor. Then I leaped from the window and raced 
wildly down the street toward the tracks. I passed someone who called 
out, "what's your hurry, Branton?" I sped on. As I neared the depot 
I saw the station flunkey's lantern at the switch wave a high-ball to the 
engineer, who had already pulled out onto the main track. I swung 
to the rod of a passing box car and scrambled up Into It through the 
half-open door. The swltdk lights blinked past and the train gatbered 
speed as it struck the down grade. 

I tried to put from my mind all thought of the night's happenings, 
but try as I might I could not The picture of Perln HcKenny, uncon- 
scious, and clutching his side where a trickle of red bad made Its appear- 
ance, was not to be erased by the power of will. I turned and glanced 
about the car. By the dim light I saw — not three feet away — I saw a 
man stretched at full length, in almost identically the same position In 
which I had left Perln. Horrified, I would have cried out, but I could 
utter no sound. Reason told me I was a victim of hallucination; impulse 
nn^ me to leap from the train. Both were wrong. The man lifted 
his head and regarded me with some curiosity. 

"Qoln' south fer yer healtb, HisterT" he drawled. "And have y* got 
a dgarette on yuh?" 

I held out my case. He got up and took It turning It over two or 
three times in Ms hand. 
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"KlBda toney," be grunted, and took out two or three dsarettea and 
Mowed them away somewhere about hia person, auurlng me that thejr 
would last him till morning. Then he lit one and held the match for ma. 

"You're a sorta proBperous-looUng dtlsen," he observed critlcaUr. 
"You don't reckon they'll be a reception oonmiittae waitin' t' meet ytUi 
down the line here, do yuhT" 

"There might be," I replied. "I don't want to meet anybody. I 
want to go on through to — Texas, or somewhere and start in again. 
I want to atone — " 

"That's a good word. Jack, — atone, — atone — . If I can remember 
that an' spring it on the Judge next time it may save me 30 days' rag. 
Bat say, Mlnter, you ain't goin' on through to Texas or nowhere If 
the bulls is after yuh. They'll be Mskln' these pleasure vehicles of 
oum quick as we hit the yarda. You 'n' me'd better climb off at the iaat^ 
tlon an' make tracks west We can hit the Prlsoo tracks tomorrow an' 
continue on our way rejolcin', as the feller says." 

"That sounds like good advice. Yon see I'm new to the ropes," I 
apologized. 

"I'll learn 'em to yuh, if you'll stick with me a while. Yull bafta 
get out o' them duds thoi^h, or yuh'U loom up like a henhouse in a fog, 
as the feller says. I'll rustle you some tomorrow that'll make Wanderin' 
Willie sigh in despair." 

"Is that your name?" I asked. 

"Nope. I'm just Shorty. Who are youT" 

"I'm 'Dude' Flynn," 

"You're learnln'," he told me. "I reckon that's as good a name as 
any. Better'n Percy or Montavilla. Hell of a name that — MontavUla!" 

Under guidance and direction of Shorty I made a clean getaway. He 
was a past master of the art of getting away and seemed to find a kind 
of gruff pleasure in instructing me. The nondescript garb in which he 
clothed me would have screened me from recognition even In my home 
town. He looked me over approvingly from battered derby to tattered 
shoes, and chuckled. 

"That's art fer art's sake, as the feller says." 

Clad as a knight of the road I allowed the old adage that clothes 
make the man prove itself in my life. I tramped, I gambled, I drank, 
b^ged meals, rode the blind or the rods, with the flotsam of humanity 
with whom I waa constantly thrown in contact Shorty, having no place 
else to go, or nothing else to do, accompanied me. We roved all over 
the southern states that winter, until misfortune In the form of a police 
Judge, "laid both of us low, as the feller aays"— to quote Shorty. Shorty's 
use of the word "atone" had little effect on the majesty of the law, so 
that in spite of It we were both sentenced to 30 days for vagrancy. 

During the five months In which I had lived the life of a vagabond, 
that life had so fascinated me that I lived It eagerly, intensely, for it 
gave me opportunity to get away from my old self and Its disquieting 
memories. Even then there were times when futility of attempting 
escape bore itself in upon my consciousness. I would lie awake and look 
up at the stars or gaze down into our campfire, troubled hy a conscience 
that would not be quiet 

I knew I waa not facing the Issue squarely, but it was not until I 
waa shut In with myself by the security of Iron bars and stone walla 
that I was able to unite the divided self and restore harmony In my 
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being. Now cooBcieaca upbraided me for havlDg considered mrseU a 
good loser, for having been bo cocksure of a Belf that was too weak 
to bear up under loso. During the hours when I should have slept 
I lay awake trying to JustUf myself In my own sight, but found it 
unavailing. I weighed my soul and found it wanting In strength of 
purpose. It had not even lived up to its own questionable standard ot 
"win or lose, smile"; at the first defeat It had done the sluuneful, the 
cowardly thing, and submitted itself to the control of brute Jealousy. 
After passing Judgment I felt that I had sunk as deep as I could into 
the depths of degeneration. I felt the upward urge, as must a seedling 
In spring, toward light and a higher life, and knew that when I was 
released I could not return to the road and Its doubtful sidelights. Wliat 
might be gained through surrender to Justice and law? or through some 
method of my own toward atonement? 

The question was settled for me when, one morning the Jailer 
entered with the news that America bad entered the war. He had orders 
from higher up to release vagrancy men who would enlist In the military 
or naval forces for foreign service. With him came a recruiting officer 
of marines who gave us a talk on the advantages offered in that branch 
of the service. After a brief conference with Shorty I decided to take 
this opportunity to correct the weaknesses and mistakes tliat bad so 
nearly wrecked my life. Shorty's doubt only strengthened my reso- 
lution. 

"You'll be 'the first to fight,' as the feller says," wan liis comment. 
"Ao' this conntiy ain't none too strong in backln.' The chances are 
alwut two to one you won't come back, if you go In now." 

"I'm through with chances for all time. Shorty," I told him. "I 
am going into this thing with the certain knowledge that I won't come 
back — In one piece, anyway. Chance has driven me from home. Chance 
— mere chance — Is all that stands between me and a life term for killing 
the best friend I ever had. But the penitentiary does not offer me the 
opportunity to make good. The service does. Don't you want to come 
along, too?" 

Shorty didn't So I left him there and went away with the recruit- 
ing officer. I had no difficulty in passing the examination. I was 
physically fit The recruiting officer marked my papers 0. K. and sent 
me to Paris Island where I was assigned to the E'lfth Marines. After the 
required amount of training the regiment was sent to France. The 
training I received, the brisk, snappy drill, the strict discipline proved 
to be the mental tonic I needed. I had accomplished something toward 
my regeneration and felt some pride In my attainments, for I was 
Anally promoted to the rank of sergeant; yet It was not a selfish pride. 
For me that promotion was only a step toward the higher sacrifice on 
the battlefield. I looked forward with eagerness to the encounter and 
felt highly elated when the order came to advance and hold the line that 
had broken before the onslaught of German Infantry. 

Tlie sound of artillery was music to my ears. The broken and des- 
perate fragment of the French army that we met assured me that the 
great sacrifice was In store. 

Our first night at the front our captain was recalled by official order 
to take his place on the staff at Paris. He swore roundly and handed 
me the order. "It's too damn few officers we have here now, Flynn. 
Lo(A after this hole In the mud, will you, till that replacement gets 
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here? Too bad that Lieutenant Collin got picked off. — Ton'll be goln' 
over the top tomorrow, aire 'em hell!" and th« captain departed. 

I looked at the order and ran after the captain to return It to him. 
But In the second that I glanced at It I bad read the name of Lt Perln 
He Kenny, U. S. M. C. Nothing could hare surprised me more; for It 
had nerer occurred to me that Perln might have lived. Always I had 
pictured him as lying dead on the carpet of the bank office, blood-soaked 
and stiffening. Here was gladdening news Indeed. I left the officers* 
dugout in charge of a corporal and turned in to snatch a few winks of 
sleep. I did not want to meet Perln and yet — 

Before daylight the guard woke me up. 

"The new loule says everybody up. Get your men out. Four- 
thirty's the sero hour and we're pushing ahead. The artillery opens up 
In about ten minutes." 

At the appointed time we were waiting, ready to charge. It was 
still too dark for faces to be recognised. Yet I trembled lest Perln Bhould 
recognize me when I reported to blm that the men were ready to go. 

"Very well," he said, and returned my salute. 

At the zero hour we charged. The bombardment from both sides 
was terrific. For hours, It seemed, we rushed forward over ground that 
shook and trembled beneath the concussion of the big guns. Then a 
gray line swept out of the enemy trenches to meet us. Here and there 
along our line men were falling. 

Perln It was who led the charge. I was, perhaps, 26 or 30 feet 
away to the left, when I saw three Oermans rushing toward him, their 
saw-tooth bayonets at charge. I do not know what intervened, but I 
can remember that I reached him, swinging my rifle like a club. One 
of them I stopped when a shell burst almost in our midst I turned 
toward Perln and saw that be recognized me. Then I pitched forward 
unconBciouB. 

I woke In an emergency dressing station. There was a dull pain In 
my bandaged head and a strangeness about my body. Hy left leg was 
In splints. But I was happy in spite of my pain. I had "come bade." 

A few weeks later, when I was able to sit up In the convalescent 
ward In a hospital In southern France, Perln came In on crutches. He 
saw me and smiled. "So I have found you at last!" he called. "I've 
been hunting for you ail through the ward." 

I tried to smile back, but Instead the tears rolled down my cheeks 
and fell to the white coverlet 

"We went on through," be continued, "and drove them back. All 
Belleau Wood is ours now. They got me, though, the next day; and It 
was a close call when you went down. I wouldn't be here now If you 
were not a good sprinter." 

"But I can't ever make It up to you, Perln," I said. 

"You have done more than that already," he replied. "You have 
made It up to your country." 

"But the rest of It—" 

"There is no rest Uargaret left for Illinois before you had been 
gone a week. I was past all danger then. Your bullet skidded along 
a rib and ploughed out again, so I wasn't much the worse for It." 

"Then you're not — " 

"No; I thought It over and decided that friendship was worth more 
tluui the dishonest victory I had won. I could not accept your terms even 
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when I iLad iron out by them. Are 700 willing to call quits once agalnT 
We aren't even livale any more." 

"No," I said as t took hla band, "not even rivals, for I, too, have 
glren up that same ambition that set us at sword's points. Can we be 
Mends again? Is my Meudshlp worth anything at all now after what 
has passed?" 

The war is over now and Perln and I are both back In the old town 
holding down our old poslUone. For us the past Is burled and a bright 
present Is here. Uy fttther died a few months ago, but he lived to see 
the fruits of steadiness, honesty and Integrity that be had early Im- 
planted in my training come to bear and so died happy. I, living, am 
happy, too, for friendship has proved stronger than the passion for 
gambling. 

— ^Horner H. Parsons. 



ANDBOHACHE 

She dropped the silver shuttle when she beard 

The women's moaning; 
Toward the hushed towers like a Uvld bird 

She winged the gloaming. 
There, seeing Hector on the Ai^lve plain, her world grew dark. 

Her little cry, pain smothered, thru the years 

Has echoed down. 
And every warrior's wife has known her fears 

And worn her crown. 
And maids at fragile echoes of her tears have paused to hark. 

Tet do I think the Destinies were kind 

To her of Troy. 
Uke flowers to feel a Hector's kisses bind 

Hy hair were Joy 
Greater than those Qrey Three vouschafe to mortal hearts to know. 

No peasant love was hers, eventless, long, 

A stormy while 
Falls to the hero's bride, yet hla last song. 

Soft as a smile. 
Sounds In her ears like sea waves In a shell, eternal, low. 

— Ruth Hamilton. 

CONSOLATION 

Consolation ! Consolation ! Consolation ! 

Sweet of sound. 

Sweet of touch, 

Sweet of sight. 

Bind our wound. 

Break our crutdi. 

Bring us light. 

Consolation! Consolation! Consolation! 

— H. 0. Merrlam. 
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The Golden Sponge 



Mwli going to have a slate, too," seren-rear-old Jane Bajrre told 
I Hilda Hagenberger as tbey scuffed through the fallea leaves, to- 
gether on their way to school. Hilda, be it said, was carrying a 
new tlat« and from it dangled a golden sponge. 

It was the sponge which at first sight had suggested all sorts of pos- 
sibilities for Jane, and now that she had decided upon a slate for her verr 
own, it was the sponge that sent the sick little thrUls through her small 
body until she trembled with something akin to the ecstacy she experi- 
enced in anticipation of a new doll at Christmas time. She wished pa»- 
Bionately she had displayed as much foresight as Hilda and come to 
school equipped for work on this first morning. 

But then Hilda was unmistakably a superior person, living as she did 
In a white house almost smothered by Its surrounding lilac bushes, with 
flower gardens running riot over the entire front yard and a long dor- 
ered meadow, beside, where red cows grazed afar off during the day to be 
chased home at evening by Hilda, herself, and the little sister Alma, who 
came with Hilda sometimes to deliver the Sayre's milk. Jane thought 
humbly enough of their own low brick whlte-pUlared house shaded by 
the friendly cottonwoods, whose sprawling roots marred the smooth tart 
of lawn her mother cherished and her father tried hard to cultivate ; and 
scarcely to be considered was the trim garden In the back yard, where 
asters and scarlet gladiolas were now holding forth against the frosty 
nights. 

Jane's mother had watched her small daughter go down the pebbled 
garden walk and out the Iron gate with a tender smile about her lips and 
a rare pride in her heart. Perhaps she did not think Just then how sweet 
were the gray eyes and sensitive mouth In the little eager face sh had 
just kissed, but the trim socks and crisp blue gingham dress peeping be> 
low the child's coat, and the bright hair escaping bo prettily from the 
^vet tarn she wore Jauntily over one ear were entirely to the mother's 
satisfaction. "Yes," she mused somewhat irrevantly when the sturdy 
legs of Innumerable small Teutons trooped by a moment afterward, "she 
will do." 

Jane In the meantime was deciding In favor of these same Teutons 
that she would not do. She heartily approved of the tight flaxen braids 
on a plump child across the alale and the manner in which they were 
doubled up and wound with string before the finishing bows of red rib- 
bon were added. 

Moreover, it was fascinating to watch Hilda Hagenbei^er in the seat 
ahead of her caring tor her slate with the sponge. Hilda also wore 
braids, and to Jane It was the height of romance to reach down under 
your desk, where the sponge hung suspended on a string, and with one 
braid slanting across your back and the other falling over your shoulder 
ontll It finally came around In front, minister to your slate with water 
from a fancy cologne bottle. Hilda must have washed hers half a dozen 
times during the morning and each time Jane vowed anew she would 
wear braids in the future and have a slate with a sponge. 

"But mother," she protested tearfully that evening when she beheld 
only one hair ribbon In readiness among the small garments her mother 
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bad earefully Uld out rewlr tor the next day, "wbj ouit I hsre my hair 
braided? It would look all rigbt, moth-er." She had been teHSing for 
braided hair and the slate irlth a iponge ever ilnoe she had come home. 
Suddenlr she whlaked about In her little vhlte nJght gown and stood be- 
fore her mother's tall minor while she tortured her fluffy hair Into two 
miserable uneven pigtails. "See, Uke this!" she said, surveying the ef- 
fect, when she had finished, with huge satisfaction and turning a hope- 
fnl tear-stained face to her mother upon whom had deeoended once more 
the painful task of explaining that br^ds were never worn becomingly 
by small gtrlB with short fluHy hair. 

"I foresee there is going to be no end to the trouble we shall have 
sending Jane to school with these Oerman children." Mrs. Sayre sank 
despondently into a chair before the open fire and regarded ber husband, 
who had been burled the while In an old volume of Matthew Arnold's 
poems, which he had brought home from the town's meager library. 

"Why, how BO?" he Inquired, looking up and beholding his wife's at- 
titude of dejection with some surprise. 

"Ob, Jane has been teasing for a slate ever since she came home 
from school this afternoon because Hilda Hagenberger and some of the 
other children have states, and she has Just sobbed herself to sleep be- 
cause I refuee to let her wear her hair braided. She's too young for 
braids; her little lace looks so thin. And George," Hrs. Sayre leaned 
toinird him In her eamestnesB, "I can't let Jane have a elate; they are 
too dreadfully unsanitary." 

Hr. Sayre bent and kissed his wife's hair. "Poor little kid," he said 
reflef^vely. "It's the Instinct for imtiatlon, and It amounts to a passion, 
sometimes, in childhood. We must see what we can do about it" 

"Couldn't we let her have the slate, Ellen?" he said after a moment's 
thoi^ht, "it couldn't really hurt her, you know — and if the other children 
have them? They're only a trifle imsanltary If the children spit on 
them, and we could provide Jane with plenty of rags and a bottle of 
water." 

"Rags! It's a slate with a sponge that Jane wants, and the sponge 
Is the important thing, Qeorge," Mrs. Sayre protested, but smiling a lit- 
tle In spite of herself. "Jane has told me a dosen times since dinner, it 
she has told me once, how cleverly Hilda Hagenberger washd her slate." 

"Well, suppose we consent to a slate, then, Ellen, with a sponge. 
By George!" he exploded a moment afterward, "if the stores were open, 
I'd go and get the slate tonight, and have it on the toot of Jane's bed In 
the morning for a surprise." 

"I believe that you could almost break In and steal a slate, now," 
Hrs. Sayre laughed, Immensely cheered after the stormy scene white she 
was putting Jane to bed. 

It would have been difficult, indeed, the next morning to say which 
was the happier, the tall man or the little brlght-halred girl skipping 
merrily at his side. Mrs. Sayre watched them go to town together and 
smiled every time Jane frisked through the leaves or stopped to lift her 
little face and sniff the crisp air. 

"There will be time, of course, to go home and show them to mother, 
and get some string for the sponge?" she was suggesting hopefully as 
she came back from one of her frisks to slip her hand happily into her 
father's and trip at his side. 
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"Ot ooorM," li* numred Iim, "and I ihoaldnt wotutar U m oonld 
tain the aM» hoxoB with tlu itring alrMdr attftched. I bare an Uaa tha 
■ton man will glre ui aoma itrlng U we aak him tor It" 

Thla waa anchantlng. Jana baamed at ]i«r tathar aa tbay entatad 
tli« Btora. Bat a moment afterward h«r UtUe face filled with anzlety at 
BOt finriing a Blngle alata dlapl^ed among all the anar of aohool atv- 
pliaa laid oat on a oountar btf ore them. Thera were, to be rare, bundlaa 
of alata pendla wrapped with red, whlta and bloe Mrlpad paper, ezaetly 
like Hilda's and some done up in gold paper like the one Sadie OlwA had 
at aohool In a new orange pencil box with a key, but Jane waa onljr ra- 
aatured bj Bpying a whole ehowcaae full of spongea which she mandied 
Up to and stood gaalng at from her tlptoea. 

She could scarcely bellera aome moments later that she heard the 
Btore-kaaper aright, that he actually was telling her father there were no 
alatea in town; and she listened with a heavy ■inWng of heart to tha 
eteml^ of a week's wait the stora-keeper pronounced with the matter- 
of-factneaa of baslneaa. 

Her little body sagged all day with disappolntmenL But by night 
hope had reasserted Itself, fanned into flame by gllmpsea ot Hilda's slate 
and sponge as the children walked home together. "A week Isn't so 
Ter-ry long," she told herself as she shot out lUce a bird Into the air In her 
swing. 

She swung thus erery day, picturing herself In pleasant ImaglnlngB, 
walking down the aisle of the schoolroom with the slate under her ann. 
trailed by the most enchanting of sponges, canary yellow and onosually 
fluffy, and watched by all the little boys and glrla who turned in their 
seats to look at her, nodding their approval as she iiassed, and a few of 
them who hadn't slates casting covert glances of envy In her direc- 
tion. She had come to see sponges everywhere: In the puffy clouds that 
piled Ugh behind her house, and even the golden fleeoe In the story her 
mother was reading to her waa pale yellow and grossly porous. 

On night Hr. Si^re came home earlier than usual with a package 
under his arm. It waa a windy night and Jane was watching several 
pabi ot swallows which had flown from the bam In the next yard and 
ware now circling with a flock overhead In the sky. 

Mrs. Sayre found them a moment afterward In tbe living room and 
Jane In tears. "But It's dub-bl', and the spong«> Is too llt-tl'; It basnt 
any holee a-tall," the child sobbed. And Hr. Sayre, who In his generosity 
bad forgotten all about "the instinct for Imitation that is almost a pas- 
aion, sometimes. In childhood" had to make plana straightway for an- 
other early morning trip to town. 

— Wllda Ltndermao. 

THE OABDEN 

In spring we make a wee flower bed, 
Louise and I and brother Fred ; 
Louise has a trowel and I a spade — 
We dig our garden in the shade. 
EV>r valley Ulles pure, you know. 
In gaudy sunshine will not grow; 
And modest violets bom the light 
Like idiy small people shrink from sight 

— ^Wllda Undermaa. 
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Golden Browns 



rU a bleak December morning. The wintry winds blow shrill, drift- 
ing the snow In billowy piles against the window of my Utcben — 
which seems all the more cheerful, in contrast, with its snapping tea- 
kettle, and the odor of ginger cookies. 

I cut the cakes, and as the fragments fall away, so do the yean, 
and I am a little girl again at my mother's kitchen table, intently watch- 
ing the process of cooky-making, and anxiously awaiting that moment 
when my mother will deem it proper to bestow upon me a few fragments 
that I may pat and roll to my heart's content, and then cut into tiii^ 
cakes with a thimble and bake. I feel again the tragedy of that awful 
moment when, after too long an interral of play, I open the oven door 
and find my cakes but bits of charcoal on a tilackened plate. But my 
grief is aasoaged when mother, filling a paper bag with the freshly made 
ODOkiea, says, "Tou and William may take these to Mrs. Fleming," a 
neighbor who excited our childish pity because too old to make cookies. 
We are to share the pleasure of the errand by each carrying the cookies 
half way — but which half! This was a serious question, and decision of 
It brought much dispute. Tho our childish minds but dimly compre- 
hended the reason, we each desired the latter half because It entailed the 
personal pleasure of presenting the cookies. Therein we displayed a 
▼ray boman characteristic not unconmion among mature persons. 

I harry to the oven fearing that during my trip across the continent 
and the years my cookies may have burned, but no, they are a beautiful 
golden brown. I turn them out to cool, and roll and cut more dough, and 
as I do so another scene arises. It Is an old-fashioned New Elngland 
kitchen of light and airy space, with celling high and floor of maple, 
smooth and white, in which I am mistress of the board and the bright 
ayut of little children look up at me expectantly and little hands twitch 
nervously until quieted with tiny fragments of the dough which they roll 
and pat and bake and bum in turn — for the love of cooky-making has 
descended even to the third generation. Four little beads, dark and fair, 
peep out from sheltered nooks, which, with tiny dishes and their bits of 
dough, aided by a child's keen Imagination, are to them kitchens of their 
own wherein they wield despotic sway. Lest I cross the Imaginary line 
dividing their domains from mine I must thread my way carefully. 
Very clearly I see again the childish faces of my boys and girls as they 
bend with serious air to roll and pat and carve their cakes. 

Ify pile of golden browns is growing fast, and the sight of them 
brings another scene to me. It is a western prairie, with the scent of 
sagebrush in the warm spring air and the sound of children's play 
oomlng in at the open door, of children grown too tall and busy now 
with outdoor play and games to pat and roll the cakes, but wltb Interest 
In their making unabated — for when they scent the odor they leave 
their play and followed by their playmates cluster round the door, and I 
east anxious glances on my cooky pile. Soon they peep Into the kitchen 
calling, "HoJier, we smell cookies; may we have one?" "One," I say 
and look about to count, but it Is of no use, for wistful looks from child- 
ish eyes cannot be denied. In they file and one by one, with grimy, play- 
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Stained hande, draw a cooky from the pile and BmiUng thanks run back 
to play. The leswoed pile full well the tale of cumberi tella, bat what 
an cookies compared with the happy memorr of children's smlleaT 

Uy cookies now are done, and as I place them In the stone Jar so Ilka 
my mother's, I wish that children everywhere might know the blessed 
influence of cooky-making. And whoever said the housewoi^ Is dull 
and kitchen tasks but drudgery, never experienced the joy of cooky-mak- 
ing, with reminiscences, on a wintry morning. 

—Belle M. Whltham. 



IH DEOBHBEB 

I am the shadow of the autumn leaf 

That fell two months aga 

I am wasted and spent until nothing Is left of me 

But memory— and a wistful sigh. 

I am a ghost of the past ; even cottage doors 

Are closed against me. 

But I can remember days when I was welcome; 
Days when the summer sun was warm and bright. 
And the oottage doors were flung open 
And I danced there in the sunlit kitchen 
A sprlghUy dance— while a litUe chUd 
Crept and cooed and patted the floor Joyously 
In his endeavor to catch me. 

Days and days, and happy days — till came 

A day when the subetance of me, (1 am the shadow) 

Drest herself in a garment of yellow and red 

And ran off with the night wind. 

The trees are empty now, and In the night-time 

I creep among the branches, seeking. 

Seeking I scarce know what. 

Last night I looked down through the cottage window: 

I could see the fire in the cook-stove, hear the kettle sing, 

And watch the happy faces of the man and his wife 

As they sat down to supper, there in the yellow lamp-light. 

The child In his high-chair laughed. 

And banged his tin plate on the bib of his chair. 

Elven the shadows looked happy and contented. 

Now I think I know what It was— this thing that I sought— 

But 

I am a ghost of the past; even oottage doors 

Are closed against me. 

— Homer M. Parsons. 
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The Black Crepe Hat 



AUNT MITJjTR of CoiLirar had a black crepe hat Id her shop window. 
It wai flanked on one aide hy a cherry-colored affair, and on the 
other by a flamboyant Bailor. But all the world shopped and 
gated at the black crepe hat Aunt MllUe had outdone herself indeed. 

It doeen't sound bo very charming to be sure, but if you could have 
seen Ita cunning comers, and the way the sheer, soft crepe coiled like 
smoke-wreaths about the delicate straw, and over It all the most ex- 
quisite and elusive of black gauze veils! Well, all I can say is, that Con- 
way rose and stood on tiptoe and held its breath, waiting for the next 
funeraL 

But the black crepe hat was marked "$30," and in Conway one 
doesn't pay thirty dollars for any millinery creation whatever. So two 
funerala came and went, Grandpa Goodwin's and the strange girl's, who 
worked in the cotton mill, and still the black crepe bat waited. The 
cheny-colored affair was sold to the mayor's niece, and fat Mrs. Mere- 
dith bought the flamboyant sailor and looked perfectly ridiculous in it. 
But the black crepe hat remained alone on Its pedestal of honor. 

Aunt Millie pondered a long time, and almost put the price down. 
But her little apprentice burst Into tears and said that then one of the 
mill girls would buy it sure, and It was only "for a queen or an opera 
singer or maybe Mary Pickford." 

Hartha Louise came in one day after a yard of velvet and adored the 
bat 

"Someone with very pink cheeks would look lovely in it," she com* 
mented. 

Martha Louise is forty-five, and she is the only one of the Carya 
who never married, which seems a pity for she would have made some- 
one such a good wife. It's queer, too, for she was the most romantic of 
them all. She paints water colors of White Horse Ledge and Sugar Loaf 
Mountain and the Osslpee range. Twice a year she holds exhibitions In 
the Town Hall, but nobody ever buys anything. Conway doesn't run 
much to art 

Hetty, the school teacher, dropped In the next afternoon and said 
that somebody with really gold hair should buy the hat, that gold and 
black were splendid together. But there's nobody In Conway with really 
gold hair except the youngest Burke baby, and of course, it couldn't wear 
It 

Even the minister called to see Aunt Millie and inquire about her 
Sonday school class. The ministers of Conway have always been nice, 
but this is the nicest one they've ever had. He is quite young and 
blushes nicely when the choir girls speak to him, even now that he is 
married. 

"Some young lady with forget-me-not eyes and a soft white throat 
would be 8 )t off to great advantage by that hat," he remarked, and 
sighed. 

The minister's wife has forget-me-not eyes and a soft white throat. 
Her father had died only a little while before, and the hat would have 
been very approprlaate, for she was still In mourning. But ministers' 
aaiairtea do not usually allow of thirty-dollar hats tor wives, so she wore 
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her old grey turban all winter, with the plush nearly worn off. Some- 
times Aunt Millie would step out of the shop and the little apprentice 
would try on the hat before the mirrors and bold the hand glass at every 
conceivable angle. It didn't look welt on her, tho, for she haa brown 
fre^les on her nose, and her hair is the color of old molasses. So she 
re-adJusted the veil with careful fingers and smoothed the wblte chiffon 
reverently and put the hat back on its pedestal and cried over it. 

It was on the 20th of June that Let Ambrose died. Ail the way from 
the big bend to the Hill bridge the roses were in bloom and Durkln's 
meadow was full of Queen Anne's lace. The square was the prettiest It 
had ever been, with the flag fluttering every day (these were war times 
and Conway had the tallest flag pole in the country) and big white 
clouds rambling above It, and the honey suckle bushes In bloom below. 
There were meadow larks nestiag lu all the pastures, and the trees in the 
orchards were full of tiny apples, delicately green, that the children liked 
to eat with salt on them. It must be dreadful to die in June. 

The Ambroses are the second richest family In Conway, and every- 
one was certain that Let's widow would buy the bat. Sure enough. It 
disappeared from the window. 

"I suppose it went to Agnes Ambrose," said Hettty to Aunt Millie 
conversationally. It was the afternoon of the Ladies' Aid and they had 
sent Hetty across to the shop just to make sure. They had been gossip- 
ing ahoat Let and the way Agnes had been taking on. 

"Maybe, maybe," said Aunt Millie with her mouth full of pins, "fetch 
me that green mallne," she added to the apprentice. 

That was all Hetty could get out of her. Aunt Millie knows all the 
secrets of Conway from before Cleveland's administration, and she has 
never told but one of them. 

The Ladies Aid captured the apprentice and questioned her, but she 
cried and wouldn't say anything. 

Everyone In town went to the funeral except Orandma Curtis, 
who's bedridden, and Martha Louise, who said she didn't have anything 
to wear, and the mayor's niece, who was out of town visiting at the 
Crossroads. The hat was not at the funeral. Agnes Ambrose didn't 
wear it, nor her oldest daughter, nor Let's sister, nor anyone. Nobody in 
Conway has ever seen so much as a crepe rosette from that hat to this 
day. It is written In the annals of unsolved mysteries of the town, such 
as who shot Dave Whitney, and why the railroad moved the division 
point to the Crossroads and which of the Meredith twins Is which. 

Two nights after they burled Let Ambrose, the apprentice came back 
to Aunt Millie's to do some extra sewing. The mayor's niece had ordered 
another hat — that made three that summer and the whole town was talk- 
ing, It being war time and all. 

"I seen her In it," she told Aunt Millie in a scared voice, "and oh, 
but she looked grand. Like the hat was Just picked out for her by the 
good angels and they'd placed It on her head. It's tunny too, for she 
ain't got forget-me-not eyes, nor gold hair nor no pink cheeks. But she 
looked Jest— Jest grand. She was trying It on In her room she rents at 
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the minister'i and I peeked under the shade. Please, Aunt HUUe, won't 
70U tell me wby she bought It? She looked jest — Jeet grandl" 

"Fetch me some green mallne," said Aunt Uillle. 

There was silence for a while. The scissors snipped. Aunt UUUe 
cot a thread. 

"They went together years ago, Martha Louise, 'n Let," she said 
■lowly. "Folks used to say they was engaged. And then, all of a sud- 
deu, h« up and married Agnes. That's all. * * * You're putting 
thoBO stitches all in crooked," she added sharply. 

— ^Ruth Hamilton. 



RONDEL— TODTH SARCASTIC 

For all your righteous platitude and prayer. 
Tou lie, old blatherskite, when you declare: 

"The best is yet ; grow old along with me." 
Here's youth — when age falls Into disrepair, 

Liooks on. Wisdom to welcome beggary? 
That cannot be. 

Wisdom to hoard your happy golden years. 

And run your fingers through them when death nears 

To ape and mock your miser misery? 
"And death complete the same!" Is't news that cheers — 

Death's fingers clink them in his treasmy? 
That cannot be. 

PolonioB, too, could offer good advice. 
And wordy. Tet — but then, if this suffice 

To reconcile you, this — philosophy — 
Keep it; even term It, If you care to, nice — 

But beat? Tell not that ancient tale to mel 
That cannot be. 

— Homer H. Parsons. 



JAPAN 

Of all the foreign lands I know 
Japan's the place I'd like to go; 
There dainty bamboo bouses grow 
And yellow lanterns hanging low 
Stir softly in the dark. 

And pretty ladies sit at ease, 
Like children dropped upon their knees. 
Politely serving rice and teas — 
And 'rickshaw carriages one sees 
And bridges bending in an arc. 



-Wllda Llnderman. 
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The Green Plush Rocker 



**Jk1 OW. Fath«r, yoQ doat want Sally to be ««h«m»4 of her hom« aod 
l^v her tolkB whea abe cornea back, do you?" 

When he heard his daughter's name Introduced Into the 
argument. Father knew he was beaten. Still, he made one last effort to 
hold the fort. 

"But Ma, I don't see 'a ahe'a ever had call to be, has she?" 

"No, of course not. But you don't appreciate the difference. People 
are changing. It's not enough to have a tight roof over your head, and a 
big wood pile, any more. We must have the houae remodelled, the 
grounds laid out, and we must keep a gardener and a maid." Uother 
adopted an aggrieved air. "It isn't as though we couldn't afford it. We 
have as much money as the Greenboughs, or the Bitherbodys, or any- 
body else in the town. I can't see why you object; I really can't. We 
are just as good as they, and you should be willing to prove it" 

"Now," Mother was referring to her papers, "with a big front entry, 
a tea-room in here, the parlor divided into small reception room, and a 
library, and ." 

At each suggested change Father seemed to shrink further into him- 
self. His blue eyes had the hurt look of a small, rebellious child's. Still, 
— he was beaten; — and he knew it. 

"And — and the settln' room. Ma?" be queried desperately. If the 
old green plush sfttlng-room, with its air-tight stove, sunken chain, and 
ugly, friendly comfort would be left him, an oasia in a desert of hoirible 
pink and white and gold rooms, maybe he could bear up, somehow. 

"The sitting-room. Father, I think can be made over into a very nice 
music room and conservatory." 

Father's last hope had fled. Descending upon him he saw an army 
of pink and white fragile maids (to match the room), with little curtsies 
which struck terror to hla heart. He saw himself hounded from room to 
room, looking vainly for a comfortable comer where he might take off 
his shoes and settle down in peace with his pipe to read the evening pa- 
per and smoke. He felt a Buffocatlng pressure about his neck as of stiff 
Sunday collars worn every day; his eyes grew misty and his lips trem- 
bled with self-pity. Mother continued talking, but with unseeing gaze 
out of the window, Father eat reviewing the happenings which had cul- 
minated in this tragedy. 

About a month previous to the Indian Summer day on which this 
conversation took place, an epidemic of modernity had struck Harlem- 
ton, The cause of its strange appearance was shrouded in mystery. It 
was not due to any progressive citizens moving into town, (or no one 
ever moved Into Harlemton. At various times people moved away, but 
these were of the younger set described by the estimahle pillars of Hai^ 
lemton as "wild" and "harem-scarem." Those who remained were con- 
tented to remain, and endeavored to teach their children to be contented, 
and thus the population remained static. 

Contentment was the keynote of Harlemton. Had Irving mislaid 
his Sleepy Hollow anywhere, he might, with the utmost confidence, have 
transplanted Harlemton to New England and surrounded his characters 
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wtth its peaoefnl atinospliare. EUiut In by blgli mountains which bllnk«d 
In the sunshine like lazy elephants, with the blue sky perpetually smil- 
ing above them, Harlemton wu Buff ident unto itself and a^ed no favors 
of the outside world. Even the one train dally which passed through 
the pretty valley slowed up when It got within "whiffing" distance of 
Harlemton's complacent sleepiness. 

Into this Innocent and bllnklng-eyed existence was deposited, by a 
no donbt chuckling fate, a tiny germ of social aspiration. It seemed to 
attack several people in the town at the same time, but It pounced upon 
Mrs. Bltherbody the hardest. Fashion magazines, pamphlets of archi- 
tectnre, and books on landscape gardening began to flood the malls. 
Then the carpenters commenced work upon the scandalised old house, 
and when this had been transformed Into a miniature mansion with four 
great white Colonial pillars In front, men came and ploughed the smil- 
ing daisy field around the house, and cut down all the great trees except 
a stiff row along the "drive" — no longer the "lane." Moreover, the now- 
lorgnetted Mrs. Bltherbody imported a white aproned maid — not a 
"hired girl," mind, but a haughty creature whose only business was to 
snswer the door bell and make daring visitors quail before the majesty 
of her aloofness. 

Father's modest lots adjoined the Bltherbodys and he felt It In his 
bones from the first moment of the upheaval next door, that Mother 
would be pulled Into the maelstrom. Thus he was not entirely unpre- 
pared when Mother mustered her forces and bore down upon bis meek 
dijenses that morning In the kitchen. And while he weakly assented, 
having known all along that he would assent, something deep down with- 
in him waa muttering over and over, "I won't have It so. I won't! I 
won't!" And this wee small voice Immediately began making and re- 
jecting plans to defeat the Indomitable purpose of brlght-^ed little 
Mother. 

A week later operations were well under way. Mother often glanced 
at Father covertly and anxiously, when the carpenters and gardeners 
started work. But Father seemed lost In a brown study, and once ab- 
•eut^nlndedly gave the astounded but sympathetic boss of the gang a 
five-dollar bill and told him that he need not bother to come back next 
day. 

"We're going to be all torn up tor about a week. Father." Mother 
announced one day. "I was thinking you might stay at the Club rooms. 
Mathilda and I'll be so busy cleaning and straightening around that we 
wont have much time to get meals." 

"Why, yes. Mother," Father said absently, meekly; then suddenly 
brightened and repeated with animation, "Why, yes. Mother." 

"Poor Pa," Mother observed to Mathilda later, "I thought it would 
be better to have him gone when we move the old furniture out and go 
over the old rooms. Mr. Huggens didn't want to take that old easy rock- 
er or the settee, and I'm going to store them In the summer kitchen. We 
won't be using It any more this year." 

The day the carpenters left Mother telephoned Father to come home. 
She put on an old faded gingham dress to soften the shock of his arrival 
at the changed house for blm If she could. But If Father was shocked, 
he did It well. It was Mother who gasped when he came up the walk. 
He wore, not the shiny black "best suit" with tortuous white collar, that 
he went away In, but a stylish, (Indeed Mother afterwards In a letter to 
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Sally dflserlbtd It u "impertiaent") gnj tw«ed nUt, wltk a toft hat to 
mateh, and 1m eanled, ratber awkwardlj tt ia true, although Mother over- 
looked this, a oane. Pahter kept hla honeat, blue eyes, in which ma un- 
holy glee at Mother's aoiasement, averted, and there was an apolocatle 
■tammer fn hla Toioe aa he remarked, with forced gaiety: 

"Like me, MotherT Bltherbody took me in hand. Well, well, well, 
the old place la surely changed — aiid it sure looks stylidi. 111 say that 
much." 

Mother led him through the house, all the time with covert glances 
at Father's unaooustomed garb and pointed out the Improrementa. 

A few nights later about eight o'clock Father exhibited a strange 
restleaaneaa. He got up trom the Morris chair In the "library" and 
glanced at Mother across the table. She was stiffly and conscientiously 
reading one of the heavy volumes which had been bought to place In the 
new bookcases lining the walls. He walked to the window, cleared hla 
throat, then came back, sat down, and pretended to read again. Finally 
in an explosive tone he said: 

"Guess I'U go down to the club for a IttUe bit. Ma." 

Mother looked surprised, and a little hurt, but she said cheerfully: 

"Why— that's Just the thing. Pa. Mr. Bltherbody does, and tt looks 
smart — gives you tone and pollsliing." 

Father did not come in until twelve o'clock that night Mother went 
to bed at ten and pretended to be asleep when he came surreptlUously 
up-staln. The next morning he appeared rather slkeeplsh, and intro- 
duced apologetic explanatory statements Into Mother's over-cheerful 
conversation. 

"Oot awful' Int'rested last night. BltherbodT's leamln' me to play 
rummy." 

Mother was startled, but she tried not to show it Father'a folka 
had been strict Methodists and to conclUatae Father and card plqrlng 
required the re-adjuatment of much of her mental furniture. 

The same thing happened the next night, and the next, and the 
next Mother began to be frightened, especially when Father started to 
drop hints of "pools" and "Jadc-pots." She bad a vague Idea that these 
terms applied to gambling. In anewer to her frantic, special-delivery 
letter to Sally, however, she learned that it had something to do with a 
little friendly game that men often played. Sally laughed at her qualms 
and pooh-poohed the Idea of "dear old Dad's" doing anything out of the 
ordinary. So Mother manfully tried to smother her uneaainesa. But 
her attitude was constrained and nervous. Father was apparently en- 
jorlng life hugely. He never showed signs of missing his old friends, 
the easycbalr and his pipe. Once he smoked a dgar with a gold baud 
on it out on the front porch — I mean the "veranda" — in full view at the 
library windows where Mother was endeavoring to reconcile her long 
and supposedly Intlmato knowledge of Father's character, to his present 
strange behavior. That his face showed savage dlstato for the cigar 
when his back was to the window, and babyish bllis when he faced that 
way, of course Mother could not know. 

Mother gave up the Idea of a maid. Immediately after Father had 
ventured the remaik one day that a maid (inwardly quaking for fear 
Mother would hear the quaver of dislike In his voice) "dustln' around, 
yon know," wouldn't be so amiss. But still the club drew Father to It 
every night Then Mother dropped hlnU of having some of the old 
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tmnHtan back and eran tried to get Father Intereated In a plan for a 
TC^cetable garden In plaoe of the planued-on flower bed in the spring. 
TliliigB were fast reaching a climax, and poor Mother felt her foand»- 
tlona sliding from under her feet She took to telling her troubles to, 
and wiping her eyes on, Tom, the old oat who had been rescued from his 
banishment to the "garage." 

One night about an hour after Father had left. Mother sighed, and. 
taking Tom In her arms, went to the back door to put him out She stood 
In the doorwa; and gased out on the old familiar back Tard, looking 
triendlT' and ocmifortlng In the frostf November moonlight She took a 
deep breath, then exhaled It suddenly and sniffed several tlmea Her 
fac^ which a moment before bad been sad and wistful, bad an Intense 
and eager look. Surely that odor, brought faintly on the wind, was the 
imell of Father's abominable old pipe! Mother looked toward the sum- 
mer kitchen from which direction the breese was blowing. Sure enough, 
there was a betraying glimmer under the door. The vague suspicion, a 
nunnent before springing to life in Mother's mind, became almost a cer- 
tain^ wanting only prool. The front window of the shack showed only 
Uatikness, so she stealthily tlp-toed around to the back one. Peering 
taulde, she gave a gasp, quickly stlffled. Within, In the old green plush 
lodMr, his feet on the stove, sat Father! He was In his shirt sleeves 
and oollar and tie were flung on the settee. Around him billowed lov- 
ingly the yellow smoke from the dlBgracefui pipe clenched between his 
trth, and he was reading a suspldous-looUng dairying book. He was 
bUssfdlly, whole-heartedly enjc^ng himself in his element Mother's 
look pasBsd from surprised disbelief, relieved triumph, to maternal ten- 
derness; then she softly turned and Up-toed around the building and into 
thehonM. 

A. few days later when Mrs. Bltherbody, on her Initial appraising 
can, entered Mother's "Ubnrf' she gave a start of surprise. Mother 
flUtfUied too as she noted her caller's amased glance rMt on the bold 
white back of a large dairying booklet staring out from the dark leather 
ho6k» In the case. But a little sparkle came into Mother's eyes as she 
nuefaed across the room, past all the gilded, spindle-legged chain, and, 
pnUtaig the Incongruous old plush rocker gent^ forward, said sweetly: 

"Do alt down a minute before you go, my dear Mrs. Bltheihody." 
—Pearl Heff erlln. 



LODcmre 

Hie bread and wine of life are bitter, 

(Thy heart hath bitter grown) 
And I am weary of the tavern. 

(Too drink too long alone.) 

rn leave this Inn and all Its rabble, 

(Someone may need thee there) 
And seek a richer board and silent 

(Death may give scanty tare.) 

— Tstla T. Lannstmd. 
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Tennis 



THE flnt Msentua to a good game of tenuis Is a luitable costame. 
For men vhlt« French flannel troiuen, wblte Bboea, and a ailk 
ihirt will do quite well. A man should also wear silk sox to inatcb 
the atrlpes In bla abirt. which is worn carelessly open at the throat, sana 
tie. If he doea not wear hla hair in a pompadour, he must play under a 
great handicap, tor a good tennis player without a pompadour Is as rare 
as a day In June. However, it wlU add greatly to the appearance, and 
help to conceal a lack of pompadour, to wear a silk handkerchief folded 
and tied tightly around the brow. For girls, a simple little sport-costume 
of silk trlcolette or pussy-willow taffeta, such as one sees Id Vogue or 
Vanity Fair, will be quite all right this season. Glnghun Is becoming 
more popular every day, and will doubtless supercede silks by the time 
It reaches the ten-dollar-per-yard mark. 

Tennis Is played on a chalk-marked space of ground called a court 
Some prefer this ground to be smooth, but there are others who think 
that little tufts of grass growing around the court make the game more 
Interesting. There is a net stretched across the middle of the court to 
keep the players separated In case they become provoked with each 
other, as sometimes happens. The Implements used In the game are 
long-handled, tightly-strung rackets and hollow rubber balls. Both are 
very light, so that should a player. In a fit of anger, strike his opponent 
with one, the blow would not prove fatal 

Now for the game Itself. The players take their positions on op- 
posite sides of the net, each with his racket, and one with the two balls, 
which he bats over the net In such a way that his opponent cannot pos- 
sibly reach them to send them back. The object of the game Is to place 
oneself In as many unusual positions as possible, in pursuit of the balhL 
For instance, if you see a ball about to land a few feet in back of you, 
hold your feet steady, turn the rest of your body completely around, grab 
your racket firmly with both hands, and bat the ball backwards over your 
head. When you have accomplished this, someone is sure to call out 
"Forty-love" and the game Is yours. Another play which Is quite effeo- 
tlve is the Side-step Sprawl. Tou use this play when you see that the 
ball is going to land six or eight feet to your right. Tou slide to the 
right as quickly as possible, and leaning far over, seek to stop the ball 
with your racket, at the same time raising your left hand and foot high 
into the air to maintain your balance. The ball invariably goes lower 
than you anticipated, and you strike your racket violently against the 
empty air. The force of this movement pulls your right foot horn under 
you, and you drop gracefully at full length across the court The Back- 
ward Drop Is also rather a common play. You see the ball oomlng swift- 
ly towards you, about six feet above your head. Tou raise your racket 
Ugh in the air and gallop backwards as fast as you can, until yon see 
that the time Is ripe. Then you kick both feet forward into the air and 
strike. Of course, you miss the ball, and the surprise of doing so cansas 
70D to sit down graicefuUy, but firmly and emphatically. Altho this play 
Menu futile at the time. It is bound to have a lasting effect, and Is apt to 
ohange your attitude towards tennis entirely. 
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The Booceufol player U «d expert on soch simple little tricks as tUa. 
Too irho are Just beginning tbe game, keep up tout oonrage, and do not 
be disheartened, U one of your efforts falls and you wake up In a hosptlal 
Kith broken Umba and spirits. Try again — perhaps next time It will be 
nothing more than a dislocated shoulder and a sprained ankle. 

One thing a player must always strive to do — that is to maintain 
his outward serenity. Many times you will be tempted to relieve your 
feeUugs by some such outburst as "Hy Goodness" or "Jlmlny Crickets!" 
but to do this is not considered good tennis etiquet It not only displays 
jota lack of self-oontrol, but Is also taking an unfair advantage of your 
opponent, u no man can be expected to stand up under such a torrent of 



Ton will find the counting quite simple, at least for the first few 
jtmn you play. All you need to remember is "Love," which will be your 
own soore. None but the most unreasonable players will e^tect you to 
inup track of the score, anyway. They will be glad to do it for you, 
iHiMhar it la yonr serve or theirs. 

Now yon have an the Important points of the game, and all you need 
la persistent praetloe. It there Is only one court in your town, be sure 
to get there early in the day, and let no one drive you oft. Altho there may 
be ten or twelve sitting on the side-lines waiting to play, do not leave. 
U la good training to play before an andleooe like this, and it itiengthena 
ytmr poise to pretend that you do not hear their nndwtone remarks 
alMitt '^Iggiidmeas," "nerve," and "some people — ." If yon will follow 
tU» plan tm a few summer* there Is no reason why yon should not bo- 
•OHM an aooomplished performer. In ttane, yon may even have to learn 
to MT Ttfteen-krve" Instead of simply "Love." 

— Uniaa Woody. 



TAGKiHCI 

A vagrant breese in passing swiftly stirred 

The intricate vine to mur m u r o us calling; 
Thru airy dreams the apple blossoms heard. 

And drifted like sUken kisses taUlng. 
The while my breese limned a dainty code 

With dieery bou^is on asure space: 
Be tossed the myriad dusts up from the road 

To Instant life, and ran a race 
With shadows across the pass; he fhmg the light 

Of robin's song across the day, 
Wrote anew a nme of blossoms white. 

And flickered in arrowy light away. 

Of oM this vagrant bit of scented air 
Had stirred the canvas Jason spread 

In long ago, lifted the fragrant hair 
On Oredan Helen's brow, and shed. 

In Rangoon, pwfumes of the eastern seas. 

1^ errant tanc7 >nimeyB as the breese. 



— Tesla V. Lennttrend. 
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Give Your Help — 



To the Mill Tax Amendment 

It proTldM a steady source of flnanos 
for the Greater University. 

It Insures flnanoes for supplies and 
equipment 

It means better education tlmi the 
■ervioes of the best educators. 



To the Bond Issue — 

It prorldea buildings, neoessary for 
tile increasing enrollment of Hod- 
tana students. 

It means adequate and sntfieleiit 
equipment tor the departments, 
schools and colleges. 



University Funds Campaign 

state UnlTersity Student Campaign 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF THE MONTANAN 



I KB cUd to ■*« that joo have lanncbad THE UONTANAN ■■ it win afford tbe boat pa*^- 
ble opportnniO tor tout atodcnta to practice aatliorthip and editorahip. Ik* ooIt waj to 
learn to write ia to write— Edwin B. Sloaaon, Literary Editor, Ite IndependeDl. N. Y.; Lec- 
turer In Pulitaer Seliool of JoanaliDii, Colnmbia DnlTcraitr. 



tBP. MONTANAM ia a vtn worth-wbOa pabUcation. I like ita modeat and attruUT* malie- 

np. It ci*ea the imprcaaioD o( iiDod taate FIctian and Terse in the mafaiine ara meri- 

torloo*.^ It ia plain tbat tboae wbo baTe written tor THE MONTANAN IWTe enjored 

wrlllH what tbej bava written.... .Good luck in tbe Niterprlae. It ahoidd be a 

Balpb D. Camtj, Proteaaor of Joumaliam, UniverritT of Waahinfton. 



"VoL 1, No. 1" ia alwar* a moat intereatinc inanriptlon. It indieataa tbat aome persons are 

deeplj intvreatad. it looba forward toward nnei^ored refiona. It eipreeaea fT«at 

a little failk. It ia foil to tbe brfan witb poiilUlitiea _.Yoar firai n— 



TRIDHPH and SOUSTTBING ACROSS THE FEKBT aeem to me to b« awaf above tb« 

aTcrafe of nndertndiute writlni. I tbinb roD can prodncc aa food proae «a we do at 

Chicaia (tboogb if tbe eaaa; might be ciaiaed aa "creatine" we mli bt live roo a run.)- 

Too biTc no reaaon to teel otberwiae tban verr proud of THE UONTANAN.— Georfe W. 
Sberbam, Proteaur of Eagliab. Cblcafo UnlveniV- 



Tte project seema to me to glTe a aDdal incentive mnch needed In our eoOcie eonraaa in 
Eufilab compoaitlon. — Oeorie B. CoffmaB, Prafeaaoi ot ''>*t''*^i QrinBall Collate, OrlnneU, 



Tonr new T«ntnre ia admirable — aa to content, atandard*, and make-ap — -Aa a cban- 

nd for •zprearion of real creatiTe talenta, •• a leaven in the thiiversit;, and as a maker of new 
Menda and acqnalDtaocea for tout Dnlrer^t; oatalde of tbe State, it (bonld bave a promialnc 
and neefol fntare. — Bichard T. Schola, Proteeaor of Hlitorr, Unlvenl^ of WaafalnstoB. 



Thank ton tot O^B HONTANAN I wiab I felt anre that all our pnbHeatiaus were 

aa food. — Dean L. B. Britca, Harvard UnlreraltT. 



Aa roD already know I have alwaja been in aympatbT witb the plan for pablleblnc a Hterarr 
uafudtie which ml^t lerve to Btimolate creative effort bj atndenta. Ilia But nnmber ta- 
sned laat aprinf uooeed mj rnrther intneet in the ancteaa of the enterpriae. It wai a worthy 
reaolt of a worth j effo rt. Uim Undennan'i GOLDEN 8PONOE and Ur. Peek's 80HB- 
THINO ACB088 THB FEBRT repreaent the srtiitic and dramatic poaaitdlitica of our own 

writera It Is my aincere hope that the fotetprise will be continaed and that It mar 

serve to develop smoni oar students sn interest in those Intetlectnil and artistic ideals 
which the Univenity should ever fatter.— Chancellor E. C. Elliott, University of Montana. 



Th e ancc esafnl Initletion of the University literary Journal— last year THE UONTANAN, 
me FBOmiBB now — ia a true aig n of advance In a field whldi ia one of the peculiar 
poasesslona ot Tbe State University. THE FRONTIER will sthnnlate the literary cavad- 
tiet of all; it will afford a medium of expression for the best we can create; and It wiU 
tcatUy tar and near to th e vigo r and tponUneity of the InlellectnBl Ute of the institution. To 
atrive for the aDcceaa of THE PROm'IBH Is a fine way to cultivate our own power* and 
minister to tbe Uffaeat welfare of tbe University. Uay it live long and flonilah (iMtly. — 
Prealdent EdwaTd O. fflaaon. State University of Uontana. 
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The Frontier 

A LiUrary Magazine 



NOVKUBER, 1920 



Owendoline Ktcoe 



BOARD OF EDITORS 
TiM CiM* 1> Cmtivi Writlii 

a D. UoorC; .Onuliute StDdwt 



Tbc bfwrd of editon prompUj chanic* the uima of the rnkgasiue with thli fuDC. with apolo- 
liM to Tbc State Colltfe of Africaltare Knd Medunlc ArU, of The UnlTirdtT of Hontana, tor 
appearing (veo once iindcr th« namr oF iti aiuiDal pubtlcatlou, THE MONTANAM. He new 
Damt baa been in tbe mind of the eiUlora iTnce Che conception of the otaiailiie: it hu rvcaired 
(nnn the ftrgt more ten*™' approval than an; other Boueatcd nam*. Montana I* tbe but 
frontier. Tbe writiuc of our contribuCon ii larcelj of tbe pioneer nature. Tbe nuterlaJ at the 
macaiiae. it ii hoped, breathea of the apirit of the State in which It in published. Tbe name 
therefore aeem* appropriate and adequate. 

A (reat deal of material bii Come to the board for ita eonaideratlon. Some of it tali tilled 
iieedi of the macuiBe and liied op to tbe hlfh atandardi let br tbe editorai aa mocfa of aaeh 
work ai could be baa been pobliahed. Other material the board couidera eicelleat and Ii bcdd- 
iof tor later publication. Conaiderahle material the editon, actiiif like anj other board ot 
editors, has rejected aa noanltable or In need of rewrltfot. Tlie reiiona tor rejection of aOT 
manoacript. the editors, either In person or in writinft, will fladlj eipresa to the writer apoo 
reqneaL The editors aak that faculty, alinnni, and aludents send ic contrlbotions in abundance. 
Onlj b; auch copioua support can the beat materinl od tbe campaa find Its waj Into print. It 
a wKter wiahea his material to appear anonTmonsIr he ahoold state hia request on bis slined 
manaacnpt. flobmiaaion of a msnuscript dors not. of conrae, assure its acceptance and later 
■ppearanre. All maouacripta ahonld b* marked, "For The Frontier" SBd left In or mailed to 
tbe Rn^iah ofSce or slTen to U editor. 

The editora wiah partiralarl; to pahliah material that aaTora of th« life of Montana. Ttiat 
la the lite all of us know: It la therrFore ot it that we shall write most cooTincincb and most 
penetratlrdr. Iilterarj echoes may be pleasant, but the; bsve little enerKj. and die soon. Bat 
that wbidi we know, we know; and once we have eipresaed It satiafsctoHlj, we baTe breathed 
breath into matter and created llvini anbauoce. 

In three concrete forma enconraiement has come to tbe editon, mcurlnf wet] tor the future 
dsTelopment of the mn(a*ine. A Isrfe number of manuacripta faaa been tabmitted tor conild- 
eration. Several limes aa much material has been rejected as has been publlataed. Aa long as 
aucb s condition exists the magaslne is assured ot health. Secondly, commendation and not a 
little erltidem, from which the editors hope that the magaslne has markedly profited, bave 
come to tbe board. People within tbe State and outside It; protesaora, editors, and bnslness 
men: fsmlty, alnmnl and stadena have eipreased tbelr opinion of tbe lenCnre in frank and cor- 
dial tenna. Tbe editora are irrestly indebted to tbene critics. Thirdly, tbe editor of the anCbolo- 
gy of coUeie Terae. pabliabed each year by The Stratford Company. Boston, has choaen tor pub- 
licatlan three poems from tbe first issue as nmong (be best poems appearing during the year 
in college mafadnea, Theae three poema are Huth Hamilton's ANDROMANCHB. Homer Par- 
aona- IN DBCBMBEB. and Tealn LennsCrend'a VAORANCT. Three of Hie abort stories in 
the first issue. Wilds Underman's THE GOLDEN SPONOB. Rntb Hamllton'a THE BLACK 
CREPE HAT, and Tate Peek's SOMETHING ACROSS THE FEBBX baye been rated by 
ma ny e orre aponde nta as "qnite up to profeaaionsl writing." 

THE FRONTIBR la now sn esUbllsbed. Full-fledged uniTeraily actlTity. Alnmnl. faculty, 
and atudenta can help finance this rather difflcolt undertaking not only by aubacribing tbem- 
selTea bnt by purchasing extra copies to send to friends both within tbe State and ontalde it. 
By doing this they wiU help spread the good name of our Cdversltf sod make new friends 
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THREE POEMS 

X. QUBRT 



Tell me, vby 
Do we battle bo, 
JuBt to lie 
Down at last. 
Just to die? 



Testerdi^ a loving hidden hand 
Lifted the veil, that I might understand: 

Death Is the ahadow 

Of a mighty rock In a weary land. 

m. SHADOWS 

The shadows dance upon the pavement gray, 
And shift and change aa vagrant breexea blow, 
Now blurred by passing clouds in pageants alow. 

Now moving to the tune the Eephyra play. 

And turning in a morrlce grave and gay, 
Ab Bwlft the sands of light toward darkness flow; 
Then Night, uprising, bids the players go. 

And blackness ilea where shadows danced si! day. 

So shift the shadows in tbe lives of men, 

So with the light and shade a pattern weave 

As winds of chance recur and veer again ; 
The bright and dark, the hours that laugh or grieve. 

Till Death, uprising, brings the play to end. 

And In the darkness life and shadow blend. 

— Tesia V. Lennstrend. 
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Nicolavitch 



rwas a Canadian button, witb the Union Jack of old England and the 
maple leaf of the Dominion combined that caught my eye aa the man 
sat down opposite me In the dining car: but the man was visibly not a 
Canadian of the usual type, for his face was that of a central European 
and hiB accent Slavic He had the reserve so common In the foreign bom 
who feel uncertain In their command of the English language, but that 
Boon wore off and he talhed freely of his part In the Great War. 

Serbia was bis native land, the little mountain state, so long the con- 
flagration center of the Balkans; and his name was Nicolavitch, "Just 
the same as Nlzon In English"; but he had no notion of camouflaging 
either name or home-land. American soldiers with Slav names and faces 
were familiar enough, but this was my first meeting with one such from 
the Canadian forces, so I was Interested at once. 

He was a Canadian citizen, too, and so had been able to get Jnto the 
array at the very beginning and share in the dramatic and terrible role of 
the Canadian troops at Ypres; he had breathed the choking poison gas 
the very first time it was used against British forces, when It came as a 
gruesome astonishment to men who did not know such a thing existed or 
that there were creatures In human fonn inhuman enough to inflict Its 
agonies on their fellows. The gas had served as a brutal anaesthetic for 
the time being to the shock and pain of two bullets in the forehead; 
which should have ended hie career but were deflected by a good Slavic 
skull and simply tunneled thru the scalp for six Inches and came out 
behind. 

The bitterest experience was the waking In a hospital : his eager eyes, 
looking for familiar uniforms and Insignia were horrified by the sight of 
"Deutschland ueber Allies" In unmistakable form : he had been left by 
the backwash of the British retreat and picked up In the twilight by 
German carriers. His right arm too was shattered so badly that there 
was small hope Indeed of his ever again doing a man's share in assault or 
defence. Perhaps that mitigated his fate In the enemy's bands. 

Thirteen long months he dragged out the hateful existence of an "£<ng- 
laender Schweln"; for they were bad months for his captors too, In 
which the dazzling plans and expectations of the German Jingoes were 
blasted forever, by the astounding Insolence of puny Belgium and the 
rather clumsy but all too decisive blows of "perfidious Albion." "If yoB 
had only kept out," snarled the Teuton orderlies, over and over, "if you 
had only kept out! We should have had Paris In six weeks and the War 
would have been all over In two months. Cursed English swine! " 

What was the worst thing? The food, by all means : it would have 
been bad for a well man, but for a shattered and tormented victim of 
battle it was unspeakable. Tet there was some comfort : the doctors, he 
admitted generously, were always kind; evidently the ancient and noble 
ethics of the healing profession was too strong even for the German cult 
of hate. Then too there were packages from England of real food, nour- 
ishing and also good to the taste; these, he said, were in the main honest- 
ly delivered to those for whom they were Intended; and Indeed this was 
all that saved him and countless others. 

Then came deliverance : his very misfortunes ministered to him, for 
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the flTBt men to be exchanged were oaturally the most completely crip- 
pled, and he was carried to Elnglaiid there to complete his convalescence 
under his own adopted flag and among friendly faces. "The English, — 
ah, they were kind," the simple English word came easily to his lips, and 
I was reminded of Mr. Brltling's reflections after the horrors of the air 
raid, that his people, with all their faults, had after all one vast superior- 
ity, one deep and vital excellence over their Teuton foes, — they were a 
kindly people. This quick testimony of the Slav-Canadian was an in- 
teresting confirmation. 

And as I talked with him and looked Into his swarthy mid-European 
face there came to my mind the Serbian mess-sergeant with whom I had 
breakfasted at Camp Lewis in 1918, — so eager to get across and fight 
again for his little mountain land, as be had In 1912, and as hla 
father and father's fathers had done before him. And I thought too of 
the greatest of our war-posters, "Americans All," with its long roll of 
outlandish names embracing all colors and absolutely girdling the globe, 
but all enlisted, body and soul, in the cause of the Allies. I thought also 
of the uncounted dead, who should not have died, yet who had to die. 

And most of all I thought of my own beloved country, also to me an 
adopted land, as Canada was to Nicolavitch : she had done her part In the 
Great War, slow to begin, yet dauntless in due time she fought, and her 
hand once to the task she never even looked back. And for her, as for all 
the bearers of civilization today, the great question is posed: We an- 
swered well the roll-call of the Great War : shall we answer as well the 
call to create the Great Peace? Assuredly we shall, in due time likewise: 
God grant It may be soon! So too, I think, prays Nicolavitch. 

— President Edward O. SIsson. 



SUGGESTION 

Blue storks are flying in the panellings of the walls; 
My light is a crinkly blue lantern 
With white chyrsantheinums; 
This is Japan, I play. 

White breeze billowing out the curtains, 
Did you blow from the rice fields? 
Or did you come in from the ocean 
With the queer ships 
To see this land? 

— Wilda Underman. 
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The Little Drab Man 



¥ * THEN Henry Fischer came to Granite City the tide of prosperity had 
yy long since ebbed away, leaving the little town stranded high and 
* ' dry on the beach of hope. The hundreds of miners who had swag- 
gered in and out of its seven saloons, maldng them possible, fn Its halycon 
days, bad vanished, leaving only grizzled old prospectors as relics of their 
passing; the big, lumbering water-wheel was only a landmark, a sign of 
other days, a dangerous plaything for the children, and the tall red mill 
had become a pigeon loft. "The new mill" on the slope stood alone and 
silent, empty as the hopes of the men who had built without knowledge 
of their needs. The town was turning for support from the mountains 
above to the bounteous valleys below. 

To Henry, fresh from the Elast, the one street of Granite City, the de- 
serted mills, the prospectors* holes that pock-marked the surrounding 
slopes, the grizzled old prospectors themselves, with their eternal talk of 
stringers and faults and footwalls, were like people and scenes from a 
half-written play. As he gradually fitted himself Into the lives of the 
people he felt more and more as tho the story of the town had been cast 
aside half-finished, by an author careless of the fate of his creation. But 
the characters summoned Into being, there continued piecing out their 
lives, unable, it seems, to cease living. Old prospectors there were who, 
even tho they had reached the three-score and ten that is supposed to be 
the period to a well-roimded sentence, seemed living from sheer inability 
to atop. And in becoming one of Granite City's people,- Henry himself fell 
under the spell, and continued In much the same way that he had begun 
life there. 

Henry's life bad not had an ausplclons beginning. His mother, a gen- 
tle woman, had died of spiritual malnutrition when Henry was very 
young, leaving him to the gruff care of an indifferent father. The pale 
child grew up alone, and learned to shut within himself the questionings 
and yearnings that are a part of growth. Dominated by his father's per- 
sonality, trained to express no Ideas of his own, Henry became the inef- 
fectual-appearing man who somehow drifted into Granite City. 

By the time that Henry came. Granite City's seven saloons had dwin- 
dled into three, and presently one of the three closed its doors and 
perished. Moved by this sign of decay, some of those who had known It 
In the days of its colorful prosperity considered It entirely fitting that so 
drab a man should come to so drab a town. At any rate, the people of 
the town accepted him, in the old western fashion, without inquiry into 
bis past life. In like manner he refrained from asking questions about 
the history of the empty buildings that slouched along the street and 
staggered out Into the dusty country side. What part of their history 
and the history of the town people thot he should know would be revealed 
to him In good time. In the meanwhile. Jim Carmen, the horse-loving 
manager of the Granite City Mercantile Company, feeling that Henry 
carried ample recommendation in his kindness toward animals and chil- 
dren, unhesitatingly gave him the ,iuat-vacated position of driver of the 
Company's delivery wagon, and thereby placed his seal of approval upon 
him. He alno unwittingly opened a new and long, and, so It seems, a final 
chapter in Henry's life. 
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For many pages In this chapter there Is little save tbe dally round ot 
deliveries, tbe pett7 pleasures and worries that make up the greater part 
of such an existence. Children were bom, children died, and still Granite 
City and the old prospectors and Henry continued, seemingly unchanged. 
Year after year Henry drove the same rattling wagon and the same shin- 
ing bays up and down the same single street and crooked alleys to the 
same kitchen doors, and never grew any older, or any more distinctive. 
Again and again spring stole slyly up from the valley, hung tassels on the 
alders along the creeks, slipped the resinous brown cases off the Balm of 
Gllead buds, and filled the creeks so full of joy that they overflowed their 
grassy banks, and still Henry sat quietly upon the high seat, a man ap- 
parently wholly without distinction. 

And yet, Henry was distinctive. Dull and drab as he was In hlsflour- 
smeared, duet-colored clothes, he was more than he seemed. For one 
thing, he was a man of dreams, a man who built splendid castles In Spain, 
and dreamed of sometime bringing one to be placed on a certain piece of 
land on tbe Lower Norwegian. And again, one of the dearest of his 
dreams was that he would not be lonely any more. It was not that he 
thot of any particular person to fill the emptiness In his life, but that be 
longed for the understanding and the sympathy which he had always 
missed, and which it seemed must someday be his. But In his person he 
bore no hint of the dreams he dreamed. In personal appearance. Indeed, 
Henry was nondescript. Without a single striking feature. Slight, of 
medium height, with thin, dust-colored hair, and light blue eyes that 
squinted out from a pale face, be had nothing to mark blm from anyone 
else. 

Nothing, that is, that one could see. Those who knew him were 
aware of his dreams, of a native fineness of character, an honesty that 
went 80 far as to forget self, a do^ed persistence and a steadfastness of 
purpose that seemed oddly at variance with the indeflniteness of hla per- 
sonal appearance, and a certain cleanness of thot and life that Is not 
often associated with a homeless driver of a delivery wagon. Some few, 
too, realized that the man was lonely, and somewhat understood the mo- 
tives that led him to pay apparent court to each new teacher who came 
to the little brick schoolhouse on the eastern slope. But to most of the 
people of Granite City it was really amusing to watch Henry and the 
teachers; and scant wonder that he unconsciously became the Jest of the 
town. Just what vast loneliness In the soul of this little man ui^ed him 
on to seek tbe company of one teacher after another, no one troubled to 
ask. Perhaps Henry himself, given tho he was to seml-phiiosopblcal 
musings and discussions, could not have told why he permitted himself 
to seem so fickle, so desirous of being a lady's man. 

In all his thirty years Henry had not had more color in his life 
than might have been reflected there In Granite City, from tbe 
brlght-hued cans that he delivered to the friendly housewives. 
It was warmth and color, one may well believe, that he sought 
in the company of the teachers, some new touch of tbe outside 
world, that scarcely echoed In the little town. Surely, If under- 
standing were anywhere In the world for blm, It should be among those 
In whom education, presumably, had fostered sympathy for dreams and 
hopes, among those who could tell him of the things that had no place in 
the lives of Granite City folk. Philosophy, poetry, music, all the splendid 
things of life had been forbidden him. Who was better fitted to feed his 
starving soul with fragments of manna than tenchers of the young? 
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What dlsappolnsments Henr; met with never found utterance, nevor 
destroyed hlB hope. And apparently he never looked about him to see the 
Bmllea on the faces of his friends, who, quite naturally, believed him to be 
Beeklng a helpmate. His mind was too thoroly absorbed with the why of 
his loneliness to be aware of the attitudes of others, too eager for the ans- 
wer to one question to consider any other. Always be seemed baffled, 
and behind his pleasant smile there lay a look of questioning each face 
aa tho to read behind it some answer to the pitiful "Why?" of bla eoul. 
It may have been this seeking for an answer that made him uninteresting 
to careless youth, and caused the teachers to say that "Henry was no 
fun." Well, perhaps he wasn't; life hadn't trained him to the parlor 
tricks that make a man an amusing companion. Life had forced him to 
grow lo upon himself, bad made hfm a lonely, thotful man. And there 
are few things more pitiful tha nthe man who is lonely among friends, 
the man who finds no opening In the wall that is between his soul and 
the souls of those about him. He may touch elbows daily with scores, 
eat and Jest and dance with them, and yet starve In loneliness. Such a 
man was Henry. Some men termed him "a deep fellow," others spoke of 
him as "a soft fool," and none really knew him as he was. 

Among the old prospectors who still dwelt In the mountains they peo- 
pled with phantoms of hope Henry found more understanding, felt some 
unspoken sympathy In their greeting of "How's she pannln', boy?" And 
yet, they did not know the heart of Henry, keen tho they were In the read- 
ing of hidden things. Perhaps he knew himself scarcely more than did 
his friends. With such a man It Is as tho the torch of self-analysis cast a 
nickering shadow directly beneath Itself, so that the whole world la never 
seen. 

It Is to his credit that Henry never troubled his friends with attempts 
to make his soul visible to himself, but rather went cheerfully, honestly 
about his duties, making himself Indispensable both to the Mercantile 
Company, and to the town. Jim Carmen counted on hhn for a doxen 
things outside his regular work, and the people relied upon him more 
than they knew. Was there a dance to be given, Henry was called into 
service as manager, and was receiver of all moneys; was a play "ren- 
dered," whether by home talent or by Imported "artists," Henry was put 
in charge of scenery and tickets, and all the other griefs incident upon Its 
production; did a church desire a choir, Henry was requisitioned to fur- 
nish the tenor. Whenever there was anything extra done, Henry was on 
the scene, drab and smiling, never excited or irritated or flustered. 

How he did all the numerous odd Jobs for the store and for the town be- 
sides his regular work, and found time for considerable reading as well, 
no one quite knew. Even less did the people understand how he succeed- 
ed in purchasing a scrap of land on the Lower Norwegian, and In gradual- 
ly stocking It with fine horses. But they did realize that it was for this he 
had lived so carefully, drawing from the Company each month only such 
portions of his wages as he actually needed, and allowing the rest to grow 
Into sums that would purchase the land he had long coveted, and bit by 
bit, the stock. Tear by year he drove the bay horses, and year by year 
added to the reality of this particular dream. 

Then, one spring witnessed the laying of the foundation for a small, 
plain house on the eastward slope, and fall looked on the completed 
building. Still Henry drove the wagon up and down the street and by- 
ways of Oranlte City, and still he served the people of the town In a hun- 
dred ways. He had built the house to complete more nearly the realiza- 
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tloa of bl8 dream, for what is a plot of ground to a man if ft has no house 
upon It? Thot of ever occupying the place had scarcely entered his mind, 
for be bad begun to dream less and less of never being lonely, and there 
was no harboring the Idea of climbing down off the high seat to take up 
bis abode alone. Just to superintend the raising of his horses. 

But the people of the town and tbe valley could not believe that a man 
would build a house with no definite purpose, and they wondered mightily 
concerning the Identity of the woman for whom the house was intended. 
Strawberry Jack, Granite City's boldest man. made more bold by judicious 
imbibing of "good red liquor," wandered into the rear room where a 
number of the boys were playing rummy, and asked In his rudest manner, 

"Who yuh buildln' that shack tor? One of them Bchoolma'ams yuh been 
runnin' after?" 

Henry looked up fn surprise, then finished dealing, and arranged hta 
cards before be answered, 

"I'm building it for myself. The place looked lonesome without a 
house." 

Strawberry looked disgustedly at Henry for a moment, then flung 
away, saying, 

"Ah, hell! Keep it to yourself, if yuh think you're so dajnn amart!i 
What kin yuh expect from a Dutchman that won't drink good whiskey, 
anyhow?" 

And Strawberry went out to tbe bar to drown his disgust 

And in spite of rumors and conjectures and gossip, the little house 
stood lonely on the elope, and a hundred, then two hundred dawns lit up 
the uncurtained wlndowe, and a hundred, then two hundred, nights 
shrouded It in darkness, while the little drab man perched upon the high 
seat, looking wistfully at laughing youth. 

Laughing youth, as It chanced, was personified in Mary Klein, who 
came that spring to wait on table at the Granite City Hotel. She was 
saucy and gay, and, so rumor had it, not overdlscreet In her actions. Not 
that anyone said that she was exactly Improper .... Just that she 
was not refined. From the first day she marked Henry as fair prey, and 
exercised her keen wit on him. She bullied Henry, and she teased him, 
until the poor man could scarcely have said whether he drank toast and 
ate coffee for breakfast, or went breakfast! ess. It Is said that one morn- 
ing, after she had particularly bedeviled him, he hitched Ben on Prince's 
side, and Prince in Ben's pUtce, thereby nearly causing the scandalized 
horses to run away, much to the amusement of Mary. Dark and pretty 
and keen of tongue, Mary was naturally popular with the young fellows 
of the town, and was conspicuously happy at all times. But It seemed that 
her Impish heart was never so gay as when she was tormenting poor de- 
fenceless Henry, who had never learned repartee. And the strangest 
thing of all was that altho she abused bim until he felt very much like a 
worm under her bigb-heeled slippers, she would never permit a word of 
disparagement of him from her numerous admirers. 

"Henry Is a cheap skate," once affirmed Strawberry Jack. 

"You lie, you little shrimp. If you worked half as hard as Henry for a 
week you'd be in your little bunk of cold earth! Cheap skate! Huh! Just 
because a man don't spend every cent .... Bet you bummed that 
stickpin from him. 1 saw him wearin* It once." 

"Well, what If I did? Can't a feller . . ." 

"No, not an' run him down. Get out, an' stay out!" 

Such was the fate of all who thot to advance their own positions by 
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dlBpanging Heniy. But Henzr Beamed to hare no especial pUoe in the 
affections of the sharp-tongued Hai7, for she seldom conseated to go out 
with him, and she quite frequently "jobbed" him at dances. And yet. it 
was she who finally trapped blm Into a speech whicb It Is quite likely he 
would never have made, unprompted. It was after a dance one night, a 
duice to which Mary had permitted Henry to take her, and at which ^e 
had danced often and furiously with one Dale Uanton, Qranlte City's 
most conspicuous "character." 

"Mary," said Henry in his mild way, "yon oughtn't to dance so much 
with that Uanton. He isn't the sort for you." 

"And wliat right have you to say who I'll dance vithT Doee it make 
any 'special difference to youT" 

"Why, I Just thot I'd . . ." 

"Just thot you'd butt In, ehT Well I'll tell you, Ulster Henry, I can 
take care o' myself. I've done pretty well these twenty-five years, and 
I'll thank you to keep your good advice for th«m that needs it." 

"Why, Maiy, I didnt mean to butt in, as yon call It I Just hate to see 
aglrllUke . . ." 

"A girl you like, eh? Well, I spoee you have klnda got the habit o' tak- 
in' care q' girls, from what I hear. Sorta special guwUan, eh? Do you 
figure on playin' caretaker for meT" 

"If you'll let me, Mary, I'U . . ." 

"Let you, Henry?" There was a slight pause. "Well, I reckon youll 
do as well as the next." 

And so it happened that Henry and Mary became engaged. What Hen- 
ry had meant to say In that unfinished sentence no one knows. Few be- 
lieve that he had intended to offer himself as Mary's natural protector, 
for she was "too wild for him." Be that as it may, Henry seemed hap- 
pier that summer, and folks say that his eyes shone, as tho someone had 
lit a torch behind them. The little house seemed to look expectant, after 
Uary had paid It a Sunday visit and declared that It was "a darling," and 
the very pasture looked greener than ever that summer. No new horses 
appeared to grace In the long grass, for Henry was saving harder than 
before, and drawing even less of his wages. Furniture of the kind that 
Henry planned on buying required a lot of money, and Henry had only 
his two slim hands for earning power. The boys at the rummy tables 
played without Henry, who nightly walked with Mary, gravely discussing 
the weighty things that have to do with the furnishing of a home, matters 
doubly weighty when one must make it a home worthy of so fair and 
dainty a lass as Mary Klein. 

The lads who danced with Mary marveled at the new quietness of the 
girl, who seemed to prefer Henry's talk of carpets and dishes and tables 
to the gayest nonsense of the other men. It was as tho she had laid aside 
a mask that had become unnecessary and burdensome, and found Joy In 
being herself, without need for the feverish gaiety that had so pleased 
the young men of Granite City. She seemed content In the new role she 
played, and really fond of Henry. She ruled him by persuading him that 
he governed her every action. No one could understand how she had come 
to care for the man she had so delighted in tormenting, and most of the 
gossips dismissed the matter with a shrug of the shoulders and the re- 
mark that "you can never tell what a womanll do." Which Is, Indeed, 
the truth. Uary Klein, as It chanced, bad been lonely, even as Henry, and 
had played at unusual gaiety to hide even from herself the lack that was 
in her life. She had found in Henry not only someone quite as lonely as 
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Bbe, but also one wlio would give her peace, and not ask that ahe be gajr. 
Mai7 had been buffeted about throughout her life, and Henry offered her 
a refuge from the winds of circumstance that blow roughly upon the shel- 
terless. 

She knew of the wonderlngs of the good women of Qranlte Citr, tor ahe 
was wise in the ways of women, and she knew, too, that their concern was 
for Henry, who was secure In the hearts of all. But she accepted the 
klDdnesses that were accorded her as the chosen of Henry's heart, believ- 
ing that she could someday assure them as to Henry's wisdom in choosing 
her. She knew that she could assure them, if . . . and there the 
trouble was. There was just one thorn on the perfect rose of her content, 
and that thorn she was sure she could remove, or at least, sheathe. 

It was after one of the numerous parties that Mary decided to introduce 
the matter that must Im somewhat settled. She pondered the best way 
to open the discussion, and was relieved when Henry offered the opening 
she needed by suggesting that they start early the next day, which was 
Siin>lay, for "Lupine Hill," as Henry had named his scrap of ground. 

"I can't go early, and I don't think 1 can go at all, Henry," said Mary. 
"The priest's here, and that means confession for me. Tou knew I was 
a Catholic, didn't you?" 

"Cant go, Mary?" The tone revealed that he had been living thru the 
week for the dawn of Sunday. "Cant go? Why, I thot ..." An im- 
patient gesture from Mary checked him, and he answered the rest of her 
remark. "I wasn't Just sure that you were a Catholic, but . . ." 

"Yes, I'm a Catholic. And do you know what I've got to confess to- 
morrow?" 

"I? No, how should I know?" 

"Well, listen: I've got to confess that I'm engaged to a Protestant, to 
a Hason, at that." 

"Confess that you are engaged to a Protestant, and a Uason .... 
I don't see." 

"Don't see? Don't you realize that unless you will Join the church, and 
leave the Masons, I've got to choose between you and my church?" 

Perhaps the confusion of breaking dreams was to blame for Henry's 
slowness of comprehension, for certainly Mary was sufficiently explicit. 
After a few moments of pondering, Henry answered, 

"But I ... I can't turn Catholic, you know, Hary. I . . , 
why, I Just can't." 

"Think it over, Henry," said Mary tenderly. "I've put off tellln' you. 
but now the priest's here, an' . . ." 

"But, Mary, you . , , you wouldn't leave me?" 

"I don't know, Henry. I . . . I'm scared." 

Henry never quite realised how he said goodnight to Mary, nor how he 
got to his room, for the next thing he really knew was that he was sitting 
on the edge of his narrow cot, listening to the horses moving restlessly 
nearby, and watching his thots as they went in grey procession before 
him. He could not control bis mind enough to think; he could only alt 
and watch the procession of ideas that filed dispiritedly by. He did not 
know how long he sat there, a creature without volition, without hope or 
despair, a soul numb with bewilderment. At last the dawn peered curi- 
ously in at him. and with its rosy hues somewhat stirred him to conscious- 
ness of himself and aroused him to thot. Henry was not young enough 
to turn at once to hope, as youth can do, but old enough that he must en- 
deavor to think things thru to the place where hope is. After a time his 
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mind rested a little, seeming to catch a glimpse of hope, and pausing for 
breath on the fact that at least Mary had not yet cast him off. Sometimes 
he tried to direct his thots toward the action she bad suggested to him, 
bnt his mind shied ott like a horse startled at a phantom. "No, I cannot 
leave the lodge! I cannot lock m; aoul in the narrow priaon of a creed!" 
he cried aloud, and started at the sound of his own voice. Thru the hours 
his mind oould go no further than the point whereon it had first rested, 
and Henrr at length lay down upon his cot, and slipped off Into a trou- 
bled sleep, wherein he dr«imed that someone, he knew not whom, had 
left him desolate beside a lonely house. 

There was Indeed a wall between Henry and Maiy. the neither had seen 
it. All his life thru Henry had let bis mind wander free, imtrammeled 
by any creed save that of Justice to his fellows. Whether from Indiffer- 
ence aa to the spiritual welfare of his son, or from a dislike of creeds, 
Henry's father bad telled to Instruct the young mind of Henry In any 
faith. As he bad grown older, the lad had studied many faiths, thinking 
somehow to find ^e comfort he sought, but had found nowhere anjrthlng 
that tempted blm with promise of peace. By the time he had reached 
manhood he had a dread of binding himself to any faith that had not 
perfect elasticity, that did not leave his mind free to dream as it would 
of the things that were beyond seeing. Small wonder, then, that he 
Bhrank from confining his soul within the limits of a faith that bad not 
changed In the long centuries; small wonder that he could not abide the 
tbot of yielding to the rule of any man In matters splrituaL How could 
be put himself under the domination of a spiritual leaderT Place bis 
children, and his children's children, under the shadow of sucb an hour 
as tbIsT Such a thing was utterly beyond Henry, beyond even the power 
of lore. 

Mary, on the contrary, had been taught from earliest childhood to be- 
lieve in the holiness of the Catholic Church, and her mind was thoroly 
convinced, so that no disturbing questions ever entered It. She believed 
that only what the Church sanctioned thru Its officials could be right, 
and bad been not a little troubled by ber love for Henry, doubting that It 
could be right to love anyone who bad not accepted the blessings of the 
only true foitb. But she allayed her fears with the thot that Henry, be- 
cause be loved her, would see the wrong of his way when she showed him, 
and enter the safety and the brotherhood of the Church. 

The night had not been a peaceful one for ber, for her frail hairier of 
hope seemed destroyed by Henry's words, and she, like him, dreaded the 
meeting that must come on the morrow. But she would see the priest 
first, and perhaps gain some strength trom him. In the meantime, she 
could only pray. 

It was not until afternoon that Henry oould face Mary, dreading as 
be did to learn what her final word might be. Nor was Mary sorry for the 
respite, for Father Delaney had not given her the comfort she had hoped 
for. When Henry stood at last at the gate. Mary joined him in silence, 
and by common consent they turned up a winding lane where the trees, 
golden with autumn. Joined their tips In a leafy mosaic against the asure 
sky, and where the scarlet rose hips were eloquent of past Junes and fif 
Junes to come. They spoke no word to shatter the sUence that was like a 
vase containing the essence of being, until they stood beside the pool 
where the trout played at hide and seek among the golden stones. Mary 
spoke first, sadly, quietly, for the spell of the hour was upon her. 

"Well. Henry?" 
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"Mary, you won't leave meT You brought me tlie tint bapplneu I had. 
Tou won't take It all away again?" 

"Henry, you must decide whether you love me or the Hasoui best." 
Because her heart was pleading with her for mercy, ihe ipoke with a 
touch of bravado. 

"Mary! I love you, Mary, more tlian anything else In life .... 
I love you better than life, Mary, but ... . Darliug, can't you see? 
I can't put my soul In wliat 1b like a prison to me .... I can't be 
untrue to my faith, Mary!" 

"What about my faith, then? I can't quit the church, Henry, and . . 
and Father Delaney Bald I'd have to. Can't you understand? See Father 
Delaney, Henry, an' let him tell you what he told me. Toull see then, 
Bure." 

Mary was pleading now, pleading for herself, and pleading, too, tor 
Henry's happlnessl In this hour of autumn peace the love she bore lor 
Henry met in battle royal with the teachings of her childhood and the in- 
bred fear of eternal punishment, and went down in defeat before the over- 
whelming odds. Henry's love for her fell before his proud liberty of soul, 
and his loyalty to his word, and one more dream of liappiness was dead, 
one more hearth fire was unlit. 

"I cannot, Mary, much as I love you. Ood knows I cannot" 

"Then, Henry, this Is the end. I can't wear this any more." 

She turned away her head as she spoke, and slipped off the simple ring 
she liad worn so happily. Henry did not take It from her, but said, 

"Leave it here, then, if you are sure. But are you sure, MaiyT" 

"Tea, I'm sure." 

The little band of gold with its gleaming stone flashed Into the sunlit 
pool, and was gone, like the light of the dream It had symbolised. 

There was nothing to be aald as they walked back to the town, and 
nothing to be said when they parted at Mary's gate, for the tbots that 
were In their hearts lay too deep for speech. 

When Mary went away the next day, the supposition was that she had 
gone to purchase the hundred dainty things a woman deems necessary 
for her happiness, and there was little conmient. The bolder ones teased 
Heniy on his loneliness, and thot nothing of It when he failed to reply. 
He was a silent fellow, at best. But as the days passed and brought no re- 
turning Mary, rumors began to drift about to the effect that there would 
be no wedding on Thanksgiving Day, as the plan had been. Henry was 
teased no more, for some Inetinctlve delicacy kept the people of Granite 
City from Intruding upon grief. Rumor grew Into certainty when Thanks- 
giving Day came and went with no wedding, and much curious specula^ 
tlon went on behind Henry's back. Henry was In a measure aware of the 
wonder In the town, and was grateful to the people for not troubling him 
with grievous questions. 

The questions that they might have asked, and the wonder, have all 
been pushed Into the background by the dally interests of life, and there 
Is no longer any need for Henry to shrink from meeting his old friends, 
for they will no longer fall silent when he approaches, or meet his glance 
with embarrassment. He Is not a lover to them any more, but is just the 
kindly, drab man they have always known. Henry finds bis lite full 
with the long trips to the lonely prospectors among the mountains, the 
deliveries about town, the countless little things he still is counted upon 
to do, and the care of "Lupine Hill." The dawns and nights still count 
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themselTes off orer the lonely cottage, the Bplendld horses roam over the 
lupined slope, and the little drab man BtUl perches upon the high seat of 
the rattling deliveiy wagon. 

— Tesla V. Lennatrend. 



RENUNCIATION 

Fiddle, whose satin mTstery I love. 

Lie there forgotten. 

Made of the fragrant epnice of far Vermont! 

I atways knew ttie awe of you 

Would Bome day ovCTwhelm 

The hope I had to learn to make you talk. 

Tou of the greedy tone, a bit guttural in your utterances. 

As one who'd hide his deep emotions with a stubborn power! 

Instructors always held you were unsulted to my temperament. 

As needing wood of mellow tone, resisting less the tense drawn arm 

With which I tried to free you. 

They didn't know it was the fearful, reverent feeling 

For that awful warmth you hold 

Wlilch will never come out to my mean touch — 

Cavern unexplored of darkest mystery. 

Where echoes dance secretively. 

Living thing that I love 

You will not die If I neglect you! 

Perhaps youll have a little deeper, sweeter tone from passing time. 

That thought will comfort me. 

Although I could not be the one to let you out 

Neglect of things we love will beggar us — 

But I must leave you. 

— Hary Elisabeth Doerr. 



DEFENSE IS NOT REQUIRED 

She said she didn't like you, 

Well I know, It was because she only sees 

Reflection of her own face, softly lighted. 

And you don't mirror what she wanted of herself. 

So she decided that the glass was cracked! 

A crater-lake may hold the Image of a scrambling goat 

For Just a second, but the goat. 

Seeing It Is not the Great Ood Pan, himself. 

Revealed against the blue. 

Doesn't blame the lake. 

Who cares whether she likes you then or not! 

— Har7 Bllsabeth Domt. 
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Montana 
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I. THE LONE WOLF 

COUNCIL-TREE Hill stands like a sheeted ghost In the shadow world 
which the serene white moon has made by slipping behind a cloud. 
Across the valley Kooskta Mountain has a bear rug of dark pines 
thrown over her shoulder, one paw hanging far down, almost to the val- 
I^. The great, grotesque Council Tree Itself stands with awkward, skel- 
eton arms outstretched, dead black against the gleaming white snow. A 
single star twinkles coldly from a rift between the clouds. An ley wind 
comes stealing over the frozen crust of the snow, like a restless spirit 
wandering and shivering against the bleak branches. Down In the valley 
where the black river twists Its tortuous way, the wind crackles In demo- 
niacal laughter among the dry willows, for it hears the despairing gurgle 
of the Ice-lmprlsoned water. 

Faintly at first, then swelling and dying, only to swell again, comes the 
weird howl of a lone wolf far to the north. The breete grasps, then re- 
leases, the slender column of smoke from a tiny fire under the Council 
Tree. Two muffled figures are seated on blankets. One is an old, wrin- 
kled Indian chief, the other Is much younger. Down In the valley an 
Indian village sleeps; here the old chief In answer to the smoke signals 
of bis scout. The latter speaks In his soft guttural language. 

"The white men are coming, Father, with fire-^ater and guns to trade 
for our furs. Many of them I saw a sun ago, and with the red-in-the-east 
they will be coming over Council-Tree Hill." 

Across the Ice-locked flat comes stealing again the lone wolfs undulat- 
ing call, and the Council Tree shivers In the white moonlight. 

II. THE GOLD RUSH 

The sunshine quivers In waves throi^h the air and falls on the dirty, 
melting snow. It Is spring, and the great Council Tree topping the hill 
is displaying an elusive touch of green. A meadow-lark alights on one 
of the branches and opens Its throat to sing, but stops, perhaps amaeed 
at the scene below In the valley. The breeze etghs blissfully against the 
tree's sturdy side, and carries a mad, roaring sound to the ears of two men 
who stand beneath the tree. Below in the morning sunshine, the river 
banks are alive with gold-seekers — rough men with great boots, shaggy 
beards, and glistening eyes who breathe hard as they work quickly with 
the gold pans in their hands. Every now and then a shout Is borne on 
the wind to the two beneath the tree. 

"Boy Blackle, look ut this nugget Jake's washed!" "The biggest gold 
rush I've seen, why — ", "Back up. Stranger, don't get messed up in my 
claim here — ." 

One of the men beneath the tree on the hill turns to the other. 

"A new Eldorado, George, but we're a little late. It seems." 

Without turning, the other answers through his beard, "I'm not worry- 
ing, Pard; let them work for their gold. We'll play for ours. Our little 
fortune's going to be 'washed' in the gamblln' hall they'll have up In a 
week's thne." As another ecstatic shout is heard, he mutters, "The 
fools!" 
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The other smites rather wistfully as he says, "We're all poor fools, 
George. And it's spring, and It's morning." 

The lark, deciding all is right, bursts forth Into golden song, and the 
sunshine ripples through the air, caressing tlie budding branc^ea of the 
Council-Tree. 

III. VIGILANTE WATS 

Dirty grey clouds brush the top of dusky Kooskia Mountain, but they 
emphasize Instead of diminish the Intense glare of the noonday sun. The 
valley lies steeped in golden torpor, and the grey river slides lazily by a 
cluster of empty cabins. A hot little breeze ripples the weeds In the fields 
and slips Insolently In and out of the windows of deserted frame shacks. 
Vacant-eyed and gaplng-mouthed these are reflected in the sluggish 
yellow-grey water, and the breeze playfully ripples the reflections until It 
seems that a curtain is fluttering at the window, and the door 
swings easily on Its broken hinges. The dilapidated buildings are pa- 
thetic, but Nature laughs at them with the breeze, and covers up their 
rough ugliness with her green, and transforms them in the water. 

Council-Tree Hill stands brown and barren in the metallic sunshine. 
Not a spot of sliade is seen, except that made by the leaves of grizzled old 
Council-Tree itself. The breeze plays tag In the branches, and some- 
where strikes a hollow limb, so that the tree seems moaning and sighing 
to itself like an Indian mourning and rocking himself by a dead mate. 

The breeze flutters, too, a piece of paper nailed to the trunk, as high up 
as a man can reach. On it is written in bold black letters, "BT ORDB^ 
OF THE VIGILANTES." and the date. Bach one suspended by a rope 
from Council-Tree's mightiest branch, three corpses swing In the air. In- 
solently stlU the breeze kisses their haggard, stiffened cheeks, and plays 
with their matted beards, while great birds circle above the tree. 

IV. THE HOMESTEADER 

With the first cool breath of the evening comes the welcome supper 
call from the cabin on the hill. With a sigh of relief the man by the ditch 
sticks his shovel in the ground and, taking off his battered hat, wipes hts 
hot face. The valley is in shadow now, — only on Kooskia's pines does 
the slanting aun still linger. A frog has started bis mournful, monoto- 
nous croaltlng down near the river bank, and a smell of fresh-cut h^ is 
in the air. Indian Summer's mellowness has enveloped the land, russet- 
leafed Council-Tree with it. The man turns and calls a cheery "Coming" 
to the woman in the cabin door, then starts homeward across field and 
over newly-made ditches. 

After supper he sits with his pipe on the porch, while his wife sews at 
something mistily white in the lowering dusk. 

"We'll soon be all proved up on our little claim now, Jen," the man 
says lazily, puffing rings of smoke Into the fast-cooling air. "Martin's 
going to drive down them cattle tomorrow." 

The frog's bass has been supplemented by many others, and the chorus 
of croaking is beating a welcome to the starry night. It Is getting too 
dark to sew, and the woman puts down her work with a sigh and a slight 
shiver at the coolness. She too gazes dreamily out across the valley and 
up at Council-Tree Hill, friendly and Inviting in the half-light. 

"Soon, Ned," she murmurs, "soon It will be really — home." 

— Pearl Hefferlln. 
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JOB NEIHART had not been living there long enough to approach the 
house without noticing It. When he came home at night he aUll 
made obBerratlons which produced a warmth ot aatlafactlon In bla 
heart. True, the bouse was old and the bricks a bit faded, and there were 
gome leaks In the porch ; but for all that, ft eat back upon Its elevated 
lawn with the settled dignity which onl; bouses of a dlstingulihed reputa- 
tion can achieve. The very sort for bis little Wana, Presently It would 
seem as If she had been bom there. Other little girls should not become 
young ladles with more background than she. None bad nner blood, in 
spite of everything — here she would bring her little Mends from school; 
and there would be parties, he supposed. He remembered a little girl In 
the street where he bad boarded at college. She had ridden a black pony 
and had bad little boys and girls at parties In the afternoons. 

He hadn't seen Wana since breakfast, and be was late to-night Now 
that ft was October, dark fell early, and Wana went to bed soon after 
dark. She would have missed blm, he thought, as he turned bis key In 
the lock and entered the hall. A light was burning there, but the liTlng 
room was dim and quiet. Joe bad gone In eagerly, but be found no one 
there. A new-laid fire was crackling on the hearth, and a table lamp had 
been lighted at the far end of the room. But the evening paper and his 
slippers were not to be found, and Wana never forgot them — unless she 
was ill. Joe turned swiftly and went toward the staJrs. 

But he bad scarcely entered the ball before he became aware of sobbing 
somewhere above — a child's sobbing, and yet not like a child's. Wana's. 
He had never known that she could cry like that. She had been a happy 
child — grave, but yet happy. When she had cried because of her little 
griefs, Joe had given her silver dollars or had played horse with her until 
he had won her to laughter. But now he only leaned against the stair 
post, listening with his bead bent. He seemed instinctively to know the 
reason, and for the moment it was not as if It were his little girl who 
cried. It was like the expression of an eternal grief : something which, 
strangely enough, Joe seemed to have been waiting for all bis life; some- 
thing which be could never change; something before which be bowed 
his head. 

Now he could hear a low murmur of words — ^bls vrlte's; and then. Oh 
mamal In a cry that rang through the house. Joe started from the stair. 
It seemed to him that all the town must have beard. "By Ood, they shall 
pay! " he said to himself fiercely. "Tes, they shall pay. I'll make them 
pay. I'll kill them everyone!" 

He was marching up and down now, through the living room and 
the hall, and his face was very dark. Everything within him seemed to 
have rushed tof;ether into a gigantic force which towered above him. It 
was in him and of htm. and yet It seemed to have got outside him and to 
be overtaking him and to be overmastering him so that bis hands and 
feet were numb and hla mind confused. They had made her suffer — 
that child who couldn't help it. But there was nothing to belpl It was 
all their damned Ignorance. They hadn't blood to compare with the old 
Colonel's; and as for the Indian, what did they know of htm? Had he 
ever yet been made slave to any man? And hadn't the white man? and 
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the black manT and the yeltov? But they didn't think. Too damned Ig- 
norant — JOB, ignorant, through and through. But they wouldn't believe 
It; and there vaa Dothing to be done — what could he do — he was Insuf- 
ferably warm — there was a fire, and on a night like this — Joe threw open 
a window and brusbed hU hand roughly over his hair. Then he moved 
absently towards the fire. 

When, after a time, his wife came downstairs quietly and moved toward 
him, he was standing on the hearth, a dark, motionless figure in the low 
fire's glow. Opposite, on the wall, his tall shadow danced faintly. Its 
weird movements suggesting the ancient ceremonies of his maternal fore- 
fathers. Whether consciously or unconsdously, Joe watched the shadow, 
and his thoughts dwelt sadly on the past. 

The woman sat down In a chair beside the fireplace and looked up at 
him quietly. "She will sleep dow, I think," she said, answering the pained 
question In his eyes. 

Joe sank Into a chair opposite her and stared Into the fire. There was 
no need of talking. He understood instinctively all that had passed be- 
tween his wife and daughter and thought of nothing to be said or done. 
His baffled spirit now leaned upon the woman's strength. And so there 
were no words, and the room was very still, Interwoven with light and 
shadow : the yellow circle from the table light, a long streak from the 
hall, and the firelight in the center, making eerie shadows and reddish 
reflections upon the walls and furnishings and upon the dark figures of 
the man and the woman before it. The play of light now masked and 
again enhanced Joe's high nose and cheek bones, the darkness of his skin 
and eyes, the lltheness of his figure — for they had been Plains Indians, 
his mother's people. Men said that Joe was a handsome rascal, but you 
couldn't trust a breed. They would like to know how he had got money 
at the Agency. Inherited? Bah! The Colonel had been poor enough In 
bis old age. Educated four boys. Joe's wife was another matter, people 
at the Agency thought. The sort of woman the world needs — thorough- 
bred through and through. The firelight showed her to be of a full figure, 
though not tall, expresstve In her whole person of a sane tenderness, a re- 
sourceful strength, and a never falling sense of fitness. People did not 
look at her without feeling respect and a pervading sense of comfort. 

A brand falling in the fireplace sent up a flurry of red sparks. From out 
the stillness that followed, the woman said quietly, "Wana will not go to 
school In the morning. And we are to say nothing until she herself 
wants to return." Joe's face moved strangely in the firelight, but he was 
silent. 

Wana had not meant to cry. On her way from school she had come 
along In the October sunlight slowly, dragging a stick across the rough 
stones of the high walls. It produced a rattling noise and made it seem 
as If she were only playing — as If there were nothing at all the matter. 
They should never know that anything was the matter. An Indian, was 
she? Then let them see that the Indian Is proud and does not falter be- 
cause of words. She would bear It all alone — not tell her father and 
mother. She would bear It as her grandmother's people had borne griefs 
In the old days. To-nleht her farber would not be home until after dark, 
and she would then be In bed. She would undress by herself and say that 
she was too sleepy to read anything. Then her mother would go away 
and she would be alone with the dark and the stars outside her window. 
Wana's lip quivered when she thought of seeing her father and mother, 
and she waved the stick In the air and Jumped up and down several times 
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ao that all the peopl« In the bouMS abora the walls should see that she 
was only playlog. 

There were two women sitting In an electric motor at the curb fartlier 
down the avenue before a tall brick house. "There, you see, is the little 
Nelhart girl coming from school," one of them said to the other. "You 
see it is Just as the children say. She acta queerly, and one can scarcely 
blame them." 

"It iB only too bad that they erer left the Agency at all," said the other. 
"Their coming to live in the old Putnam house is rather a pity. I suppose 
they thought it would let them In. Jim says the father Is quite handsome 
and well educated, too. And that's a pity. Better they were left unedu- 
cated, Jim thinks, because it only nLakes their llres harder. When one 
makes the mistake of mixing the races one must expect to suffer through 
several generations. They should have stayed at the Agency. They wont 
do at all here." 

"There Is no dont>t about it," agreed the other. 

Wana was now directly opposite them and she dug the stick into the 
wall BO that It rattled furiously. There was a deep frown on her face. 
Wana was large for eleven years — large boned. One could easily see 
that she would be a big woman. But there was something exquisite about 
her. In the lines of her body, In the set of her head, In the features of her 
face. Her hair was being curled now because it was "growing out," and 
there was something poignantly charming in the Incongruity of Its 
straight blackness made into ourls and framing an olive face with high 
cheek bones and a clearly curved nose. When she was weaving a UtUe 
dream for herself, her face was lovely. Then one saw how soft were the 
great black eyes, how delicately curved the large, full mouth, and one 
said, "What a beautiful child." 

Before one of the houses Wana turned in and mounting the steps, went 
stealthily around to the back yard. Here some packing boxes bad been 
left from moving and Wana sat down upon one of them in such a wi^ that 
she was hidden by the tall piano box. The wood having been upturned to 
the Bun all day was comfortingly warm. She pressed her hands against 
it and her back against the piano box. Now she could see off beyond the 
red and yellow tress to the long valley outstretched in the sunlight and 
rimmed by a line of mountains, remotely dreaming. They turned their 
faces to the sky and lay quite still, accepting all that came to them, 
whether storm or sun, with a stoic peace. Wana already loved them— 
particularly the Old Woman of the Mountains. She was an Indian, there- 
fore braver than the rest. The Indians did not weep. They were not 
afraid of words. 

But Wana dreaded the time when she would have to go In. It would 
be so much easier not to be seen at all. However, at half past five when 
she heard her mother calling her from the front porch, she crawled out 
hastily and began to throw little rocks at the boxes; bo that when her 
mother appeared at the back door, it would seem as If she had been play- 
ing with rocks all along. Her mother called. "Time to be ready for din- 
ner." and she answered, "All right," without turning around. 

Dinner was very difficult. Wana and her mother sat alone at the table 
and the maid brought dishes from the kitchen. Wana frowned at her 
plate. There was a faint clatter of silver and china, the swishing of the 
swing door, the remote ticking of a clock, the grating of a far-oH street 
car making some down-hill cu?Ve. Then there came a little, crooning 
aeaow, and Wana's black cat made a swift leap for her father's chair. 
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Her mother spoke to him. "Well, Walks-lD-tbe-nlght?" she said. But 
she did not try to fill in the fltrange silence, as If she were relieved at the 
cat's coming. Wana's mother knew how to make silences appear natural. 
Her father would have asked her things. Thinking of that, Wana frowned 
deeper into her plate. 

Bed time was more difficult than dinner. Her mother wOKld come up. 
Things must be got ready for school in the morning, she said. She 
brought a fresh dress of green linen and laid it over the chair. 

But something that sickened her had overwhelmed Wana. Something 
vast and dark — bigger than the nlgbt—was pressing upon her heart. 
School in the morning! The words had terror for her. And all at once 
she was pressing close to her mother, was gathered Into her lap end 
caught to her breast "Well, dear?" said her mother In her Infinitely ten- 
der Toice. 

And so Wana had sobbed out the whole story. They wouldn't play with 
her — no, not to-<lay, nor yesterday, nor ever again. And the boys had put 
chicken feathers in her hair. It wouldn't ever be the same here. Why 
couldn't they go borne? She wanted Martha. She never could have a best 
friend now. 

And downstairs her father had heard. Once or twice in the days that 
followed he turned from watching Wana's lonely little figure moving 
about the houae and asked his wife if after all they hadn't better go some- 
where else. They didn't have to remain. They weren't slaves to these 
people. He shouldn't wonder if after all It weren't the wisest thing to do. 
But his wife had a theory that "he who fights and runs away will live to 
fight another day." She was sure that ultimately things would adjust 
themselves. 

Joe would have liked to stay at home sometimes In the afternoons to 
play with Wana. She looked so damnably lonely. But his wife thought 
that if life went on in Its normal way, Wana would be lees conscious of 
her trouble. 

One afternoon, however, Wana saw her father drive up before the house 
In a very efalny black car and jump out, followed by another man — tall 
and thin. Charlie Sklmmet! Wana flew out and smothered him in child- 
ish embraces. She had always loved Charlie. He was so lively and hand- 
some. To-day he was not wearing a crimson shirt, and Wana was vague- 
ly disappointed, because he seemed less beautiful. But she was very hap- 
py. Charlie had driven down from the Agency Id his new car. All the 
young breeds were getting oars now, though It was still difficult to asso- 
ciate them with anything but horses. 

Charlie had come to take them driving and he put the car through a 
number of tricks for the especial benefit of Wana who was allowed to sit 
beside him In the front. Since sbe had seldom ridden In automobiles, she 
sat very still with a little conscious smile on her lips and her lai^e eyes 
filled with light. She was dellciously happy. 

The world lay dreaming over its own beauty; still, sunlit air filled wftb 
the fragrance of leaver* now fallen alone the parktncrs fn the avenues; 
trees beginning to look a trifle naked flinging glorious colors Into the 
cool sunlight; coulees and gulches out on the country roads making lines 
of scarlet and orange In the hills; and beyond, mountains and valley 
wrapped in a golden haze. The world was all-beautlfuI, and Wana, let- 
tluK It take her Into Its heart, felt again for a moment that after all she 
did have a place In It. Her heart seemed to grow very lai^e and warm. 

When they returned to the town they stopped at an Ice cream parlor. 
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mr long and luxnrloiulr dim and Bm«lUng richly of caramel. Uttle am- 
ber lights, bright bon bon boxM, and a few laughing laeaa ware reflected 
In m^^rs on everr aide, and there wai a murmur of roloei and a taint 
tinkle of glaases. Wana'a heart beat veir fast as she went In. Charlie 
had her hand In his, and when he ceremoniouslr pulled out a ciialr for 
her, Wana laughed aloud. 

But hnmedtatetr she Bhianh down Into her coat, frowning deeply, for 
all the people at the tables turned to look at her. Across from her three 
little glrlB who went to school where she had gone whiapered someth i ng 
to the woman with them, and they stared at her for a long time. Ther 
stared at Charlie a great deal, too. 

Suddenly Wana was aware that Charlie was not altogether proper. 
She wished he hadn't oome. She wished she could go somewhere and 
burr her head In the ground. They were none of them proper — not her 
father, her mother, nor herself. They weren't like other people. Then 
and there Wana lost much of her defiant pride and began to feel humility. 
In the days that followed she no longer wanted to go back to the Agency. 
She did not wish to go badrward but forward. She wanted to be like 
other people. She began to watch the children In the streets and to Imi- 
tate them as she moved about the house. 

One afternoon she was sitting In the window-seat In the living room 
counting the leaves that fell within her line of vision. It was a little 
game she played with herself, not to miss any of the leaves. Sometimes 
she looked at the blue sky or at the sunlight which was making a golden 
base In the avenue, and Uien she missed some leaves. 

All at once some children came racing down the avenue. They were 
dressed In khaki Indian costumes which had been bought at stores and 
they were playing Indian. The light leaped Into Wana's black eyes and 
she laughed aloud. Then an Idea flawed into her mind. She would be 
an Indian, too! She would show them how! 

In her closet upstairs Wana had a ooetume made of buckskin and 
adorned with painted quills which her grandmother bad made her before 
she died. Several times while she was getting Into it Wana laughed 
aloud. She was so eager that her flngen were not nimble, tad that made 
her Impatient. Her cheeks became very red, as If they were painted, 
Wana thought It made her more beautiful. She was beautiful. Oh, how 
she loved herself In this buckskin dress! 

The children outside In the street continued playing, wholly unmindful 
of what was being done for them. Indeed, when Wana came dashing into 
their midst and began to dance and to sing a strange Uttle song, they fell 
back, frightened. 

But Wana did not notice that "This is the way to play Indian!" she 
cried. "I'll show you how to dance!" and she went on wIUi a furious In- 
tensity, throwing her whole soul into the dance of her forefathers. She 
bent forward and stamped her feet, and she sang something which had 
no words at all. Tho children hung about wide-mouthed and awestruck, 
fascinated, but alarmed by the seriousness of Wana's spirit. 

Presently, "Aw, come on, let's play." said one little boy. And at once 
they ran off, shouting and playing: Indian, wholly unmindful of Wana. 

One of them, however, remained behind — the bully of the neighbor- 
hood, big for his years and rather unkempt. "Where'd y' get that stuff?" 
he said bluntly. 

Wana was passionately disappointed because the other children had 
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gone. It had all been a failure, but she dld&'t understand. And now this 
boy — Bbe vifllied he'd go too. He didn't look at all pleasant. 

"Aren't y" goln' to answer me?" he persisted. "Where'd y* get those 
things?" 

"Agency," said Wana faintly. 

"Where's that?" 

"Reservation." 

"Gee! Well, looks here — I guess you can dance pretty good. Is that 
how real squaws do?" 

Wana nodded, edging toward the porch and frowning deeply. The boy 
followed her, uncertain but eager. 

Inside, dusk was beginning to gather In the long lining room. Joe went 
close to the window which stood open a trifle and Uatening, he could hear 
Wana's voice In snatches of conversation. "All killed but grandfather 
and four other men," he heard. And then, something about a stockade 
and dawn and the Indiana going off with the horses. Then there were 
some questions from the boy. 

Joe continued to stare out into the October dusk. It was filled with a 
strange light that reflected from the eun's afterglow. Joe could not see 
the yellow clouds in the west, but he could see their effect upon the hills 
Id the east and upon the town itself. The avenue was flooded with a 
dusty radiance so that it looked unfamiliar— like a street from some re- 
mote city of romance. 

Something of Its mood pervaded Joe's heart Odd fancies and old mem- 
ories flashed through his mind in strange relationships. He recalled with 
startling clarity a dark night in November when the wind had been 
straining at the lodge poles and there had been an owl hooting among the 
trees across the water. His father had come to the lodge that night. He 
was standing outside and Joe, stealing out had slipped his hand into his 
father's. The owl had called again. '"That 1b bad, isn't It, father?" he 
had pleaded, shivering. "No, boy," his father had said firmly, "there is 
nothing at all to be afraid of." "But the women say It Is bad." "There Is 
nothing at all to be afraid of," repeated his father. 

It seemed to Joe now that he recognized himself cleariy In that Ihtle 
boy. He had a vague feeling that the uneasiness which possessed him 
to-night had begun then 

A light flashed on In a room beyond and there was a sound of sliver 
clicking together. He realized that the table was being laid for dinner. 
The clock on the bookshelves chimed. Joe sighed and shivered a little. 
It was cold In the house. Switching on a light, he began to build a fire 
on the hearth. 

When the first slender flames had begun to lick up thru the kindling, 
Joe, rising, became aware of Wana standing silent behind him. "Cold, 
dear?" he Inquired, drawing her towards the fire. 

"Father?" Wana asked, not heeding him. "Grandfather was very brave, 
wasnt he?" 

"Brave's could be," he asserted blithely. 

Then Wana turned and. hiding her head against his coat, "111 go to 
school In the morning, father," she whispered. 

— Verne LInderman. 
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Ik Umn Faa ud ContdtKC af W3tu Den Howdb 

■ ■ 

ONLY time can tell whether the best of HowellB' novels will Buffldent- 
I7 please the changing taatee of successive generations to keep hi) 
name fresh throughout centuries. But his humble admirer of to- 
day may fearlessly declare his title to be remembered In literary hlstorj 
and In the same words, proclaim the element in bis writing which gives 
some promise of perennial life. 

Condescending critics agree to praise his natural and exquisite style. 
Some of them extol his sweet and serene kindliness of heart Others of 
them tolerate his undeniable deficiencies because of his long helpfulness 
as editor, critic, stimulator of latent talent, Introducer of Russian and 
Spanish fiction, and exponent of American taste and culture; because of 
his being "the dean of American letters." But In none of these things, 
and in no combination of them appears the main distinction of Howells. 

Those may be right who accuse Howells of a Laodicean lack of heat. 
And those may be right who deplore In his novels an omission of the 
most admirable persons. Kven those may be right who protest that he 
Ignores the mountain -heights and ocean-depths of life. At any rate they 
are close to the really fundamental distinction of the author. 

The great thing — for those who believe there Is greatness — about the 
best novels of Howella Is their truth. What Is the substance of the charge 
that they are trivial, or that they are trite, or that they are tawdry, or 
that they are tame but Just this: That they are representatively true? 

Would not most of those who apply such epithets to the best works of 
William Dean Howells apply them equally to life In general? Are not 
the admirers of Howells those who have discovered, more or less by the 
natural mt^lc of his radiography, that however trivial, trite, tawdry and 
tame ordinary life may seem. It Is really and intrinsically tremendous 
In significance, strange in its hidden potencies and silent cataclysms, 
and exciting In Its concealed doubts, fears and devotions. In Its subtle 
thrills and polgant elatlons? 

HowellB is a pioneer among American novelists, and he Is unequalled 
by Trollops and unsurpassed by Jane Austen, in the perception of comedy 
and tragedy In the familiar and the dull. From the time that he b^an to 
write fiction he exemplified his unique conviction that the real is "more 
Iridescent and beautiful than any make-believe about the real." That 
faith is the Impregnable rock of his distinction. 

For HowellB adhered rigidly to that faith In the composition of his 
novels. His readers gain the full benefit, or suffer the total blight, of the 
Puritan conscience. Sedulously and pertinaciously he rejects all com- 
promise with make-believe. He keeps to the realest of the real. None of 
the melodrama which sporadically appears in nature and experience cir- 
cumvents his Ironic vigilance. For he admits exclusively the broadly 
representative persons and events. One of his purposes was to show the 
miracle and the mystery available to Imaginative Insight In the life of 
every human being. And so he girded up his loins to run straight and 
Bcathless the gauntlet of extremes. 

Pertinent to good fiction the exceptional, the rare, and the remote un- 
questionably are. There Is even, as Howells never denied, a place for 
pure make-believe, which ought not to be confused with make-believe 
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about tbe real. But ot thla generation, at least, there are some who offer 
gratitude to HowellB for liia iDcamation of the faltli that common-place 
experience mar be counted on tor the fateful, the rapturous, and the 
sublime. 

— Sidney Hayes Gox. 



Times and Pla 



THERE are times and places for all binds of reading. Washington 
Irvlng's works are undoubtedly fine In their own field, that of soft, 
sleepy, Indolent literature, with its long, smoothly flowing sen- 
tences, telling nothliig in particular, requiring no thought In this lies 
Irring's artistry. In his ability to create this Indolent, sleepy atmosphere. 
As reading for the long winter evenings when the glow of the lamps and 
the wall of the wind round the eaves tends to deaden the senses, there Is 
no doubt that I could enjoy him. But at present my mind Is keyed up to 
the highest pitch and I am continually reaching forward for something 
tangible. Under these circumstances my mind chafes under the neces- 
sity for going over such Inconsequential, sleepy, seemingly almost vapid 
literature, ft Is entirely unsulted to the atmosphere of enforced effort 
attendant upon the college year. In an appropriate place and at a time 
of quiet I should be glad to study Irvlng's tales and sketches thoroughly; 
but now they are only Irritating. After reading "The Albambra" for per- 
haps an hour It was a real relief to take up Ruskin, because Ruskln de- 
manded thought and critical consideration as well as attention. He did 
not lead me forever onward without any destination; beside Irving he 
was real recreation, Just as hard physical work la recreation after a period 
of unaccustomed loafing. Irving Is not a fit subject for study. His works 
were meant only to be read. 

—Philip R. White. 



EBB TIDE 

Up the shore alone I strayed 

And wasn't In the least afraid, 
But stayed out on the rocks and played 

And gathered weeds and shells. 

The ocean had gone out to sea 

And left them lying there for me — 
The gold fish heard It quietly 

Lulling the restless swells. 

— Wllja Llnderman. 
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Sunlight, Moonlight, Bicycles, Chums 

A BRIGHT sunny day, two bicycles, and your chum — these may make 
the world a paradise. One of the prime considerations In any out- 
door trip, whether It be hiking, riding horseback, bicycling, or 
driTlng, is weather. And when one rides a wheel, a day too hot or too 
cool may tmpair the enjoyment of the whole trip. As for the bicycles — 
there is no outdoor sport more enjoyable than bicycling. But the greatest 
factor in the happiness of the trip Is, Indeed, the companion — if he be the 
right person. 

I have always loved a bicycle. The keen joy I feel when I coast down a 
long hill on a smooth road, when the wheel leaps forward as If alive, has 
always captivated me. Even when my experience was limited to a coast 
down a very low hill on the handle bars of Daddle's wheel, I loved that 
flylng-thru-the-alr sensation. When I finally learned to ride a bicycle, 
my joy was unbounded. I received more than one severe tumble In the 
process of learning, but my first real ride more than paid me for the 
bniises and scratches, and each trip thereafter brought greater pleasure. 

One afternoon In late spring my younger brother dared me to race with 
him to Conrad hill. We jumped on our "bikes" and were off. When we 
reached the hill it seemed far too nice to turn back; so on we went. In a 
moment we were shooting down hill, the gravel crackling under our tires, 
the wind whistling past us. When we could coast no longer we loitered 
along. The outdoors was so lovely that, even tho we had wished to do ao, 
we could not have hurried. Along the road lay orchards, broad meadows, 
and stretches of woodland. The fragrance from blossoming trees filled 
the air. Robins and bluebirds flitted thru the boughs. From every field 
came the meadow-lark's call. 

Several miles from town an old grass-grown road, scarcely more than a 
path, intercepted the main road. We turned in at this lane. It wound 
back and forth thru thickets of chokecherry and service-berry hushes, 
thru groves of pine, fir, and cottonwoods. In the top of a dead pine a 
flicker hammered men-lly. Among the cottonwoods a summer warbler 
trilled his sweet song, and a pair of chickadees slipped thru the low 
bushes. We stopped our wheels suddenly, for the road ended at the river- 
bank. No matter how I see It, when It Is a turbid yellow flood running 
full In early spring, when its green waters are dotted with tiny icebergs In 
December, or when it Is running low in August, the Stillwater is always 
beautiful; but that day it was surpassingly beautiful. Wherever a boulder 
protruded from the clear green water, the white foam gathered. Blossom 
laden bushes which overhung the bank sent down showers of white petals 
to float away like tiny ships. Flying up stream, his rattling call sounding 
clearly thruout the woods, was Kos-ko-menos, the kingfisher. 

After hiding our wheels In some low bushes, we stalked along up 
stream, silently enjoying the beauty of the woods snd the river. The sun 
went down behind the trees, glldlni; the tops of the great cottonwoods 
with its slanting rays. Going back to our wheels, we mounted and started 
down the little path, already dusky with shadows, and wet with the first 
dews. As we sped along, we heard tiny falry-ltke voices from the grass; 
and I am sure that the brownies followed us all the way home. 

One of our favorite bicycle trips was to the Steel Bridge. It is just 
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three miles from home, and If we start Immediately after dinner we can 
reach the bridge just before sunset. Tbo the road Itself Is enticing, we 
never linger along the way, for fear that we should miss the sunset. Usu- 
ally we race down the last part of the drive in order to gain sufficient Im- 
petus to go up onto the bridge easily. When we reach the center of the 
bridge, we dismount, rest our wheels i^alnst the railing, and wait for the 
sun to go down. Little by little it slips behind a low fringe of bushes on 
a flat Just beyond the river. The clouds are consumed in gold and crimson 
fires, and the white-capped Kootenals catch the color, reflecting it back 
In the Alpine glow. Below us, the green waters of the Flathead are dyed 
vltb the same colors that flame in the west. Suddenly the last small rim 
of the sun disappears. The colors change, glowing with purple, fading to 
rose-violet, and dying away. A gray mist comes softly up from the river 
to meet the falling dusk. Far down the western horizon, the first white 
star gleams. 

Steve turns to me, his blue eyes seeming almost black with pleasure In 
the evening's beauty. He usually grows inarticulate before such glory 
as the sunset; but his eyes are more eloquent than his voice. Quickly 
his expression changes. The look of wonder is gone, and impish mischief 
gleams in its place. "Come on, Sis. I'll race you down the bridge. You 
can have a head start of from here to the next span, and I bet four bits I 
beat!" I Jump on my wheel and pedal with all my might, but, as usual, 
Steve flies past me, waving a gay salute. When he has proved to his sat- 
isfaction that he can "beat Sis all hollow" he waits for me to catch up. 
Since there is nothing for which to hurry borne, we go so slowly at times 
we scaroety seem to move. We stop to gather wild flowers, sit for a mo- 
ment on an old rail fence, or throw stones at a gopher. By the time we 
reach home it is quite dark and there Is Just a bit of relief in mother's 
voice as she greets us. 

Sometimes my chum and t go riding down by Demersville. As we go 
along we think of all the strange stories we have ever heard of the little 
frontier town. Nothing Is left of Demersville now, but here and there an 
old cellar bole shows where a house stood, or a few boards mark the loca- 
tion of a sidewalk. But thinking of the Demersville of which our fathers 
tell us, we pedal swiftly down the road with many frightened glances 
back into the purple dusk, for where the old town once stood the ghosts of 
men killed in bandit raids and In gun fights still linger and make the 
twilight fearsome. 

But memorable as all these trips were, the best of all was our long ride 
to the lake. Lois, Steve and I had been planning all summer to ride to 
Flathead Lake. We had intended to go in August, but as a forest fire ap- 
peared on the west shore and no one knew when it might swoop down 
upon Lakeside, we put off the trip. As August drew to a close, tbe fire 
lost ground, and we decided to risk It. One morning In early September 
ve started. It was Just grey dawn when we wheeled out of town on the 
"Diagonal." A queer looking trio we must have been. Steve and Lois 
were wearing coveralls and old straw hats. My apparel consisted of a 
middy, hiking trousers, and a thoroughly disreputable cap. To our handle 
bars were fastened knapsacks and palls containing our grub and our fish- 
ing tackle. We hurried as fast as possible while we were on the smooth 
road, for we knew that riding would be harder when we turned at the 
cross-roads. Moreover, one of the tires on the wheel Lois rode was none 
too god, and the sun shining on it as we went along might weaken it 
enough to cause a puncture. 
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Suddealjr we stopped. A smalt grsTlsli browo animal was shuffling 
across the road. Steve was carrying tbe .38 revolver without which we 
never "journeyed abroad" and he promptly hauled it out. "Badger!" he 
yelled. "Bang!" went the gun. The bsidger bounded lightly to one side. 
"Bang!" Another miss! Steve shot the five cartridges that were In the 
revolver, and gave up In dlsgusL He ejected the empty shells, reloaded 
the gun, and slipped it into Its holster. With a look of mortification on 
hts face, he went over to his bicycle. 

"Don't you worry, Steve," said Lois. "You had the buck fever and any 
body who hunts at all gets that once In a while." 

Nfrt entirely consoled, but relieved to find that we did not think his 
missing entirely due to his lack of shooting ability, Steve picked up his 
wheel. When the sun came up we were far from home. At about eight 
o'clock we came into Somers, the little town at the head of the lake. As 
Lola' tire was quite flat by that time, we stopped at a garage to pump it 
up. Riding down the hill out of Somers we caught our flrst gllmpee of 
the lake. Like all large bodies of water, Flatbead is never twice the 
same. That day It was soft blue-gn^, which blended bo perfectly into 
the smoke-filled sky that there seemed to be only space beyond the 
shore. The sunbeams gleaming thru the smoke made the air seem like 
liquid gold. Along the roadside, asters and golden rod made riots of 
color. The Oregon grape leaves were turning red. There was a touch of 
frost In the air; tn every orchard the early apples were being picked; 
and children, dinner pall In hand, were hurrying down the road in an- 
swer to the tinkling summons of the school bells. The whole outdoors 
reminded me of a verse I had read Just a few days before — 

"September comes with harvest; nights grow cool; 
Ripe apples drop; the reaper's clack Is heard. 
The tolling bell warns laggards back to school 
And Teacher! Teacher!' cries the oven bird." 

We went leisurely, but before long we had reached the summer camp 
at Lakeside. After taking our fishing tackle from our packs, we lifted 
our wheels over the fence and raced back to the creek. We hurried up- 
stream, dropping our lines Into every pool. The quiet was pierced by 
Steve's call, "I've got one!" It was followed immediately by, "The dam 
ole thing fell off! Por the love a' Hike, c^ere quick. Sis! He fell In a 
little pool and he can't get out!" I started for the place. Before I 
reached him, Steve gave an Indian warwhoop. "I got him! Caught 
him with my hands! Dam ole sucker! Gee, but he's a beauty!" As I 
came up to him, he extended his arm. Tightly gripped In his hand was 
an eight-Inch brook trout 

A moment later, another call rang from up stream. "Hey, I've got one 
too!" From then on, either Lois or Steve was continually announcing 
the capture of another fish. As for myself, I wandered ^ong the stream. 
dropping my hook In once In a while. The trout did not seem attracted 
to my salmon ^gs, but perhaps It was mv fault. The creek was fSr too 
beautiful for mero fishing and I cast my line In rather desultorily. Schu- 
bert's "Brook" might hare been written about that little trout stream. 
The music Is like nothing so much as the ripply tune the water sings and 
the verse portrays the creek perfectly: 
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"A brook slips softly singing 
Of deiAbs 'neatli alder sbade. 
Where mosses green are clinging 
And sbadowB fleck the glade." 

After a time, Lois and Steve came down stream to me vhere I was 
sitting on a boulder. Laols dropped down beside me while Steve carefully 
placed his stringer full of fish in a quiet pool. That momentous task 
finished, he sat upon the bank and we day-dreamed there in silence. I 
knew what was In my chum's mind. The journey to California ahead of 
her, Liong Beach, where she had already spent two happy winters, her 
Bchool. her friends down south — all beckoned alluringly to her. I could 
not tell what Steve was thinking. His face was quiet and Inscrutable. 
As for me, I thought of the happy years beliind us, the years which were 
so full of the good times we three had enjoyed together. The past was 
all sunshine, but a cloud overshadowed the future. Would Lois ever 
come back from California? Would the south become dearer than home 
to her? I wondered. 

When I day-dream now it is often of the brook ss It was that day, of 
Lois and Steve as they were then. I see the clear brown water flecked 
with shadow and Bunshine, rippling and singing over its pebbly bed, 
purling around the boulders; I see the fem-frlnged bank, and the leafy 
aiders. From back in the woods oomes the liquid call of the cat-bird. 
Some sunbeams straying thru the leaves turn the brown of Lois' hair to 
gold, and se«it reflected Id the lights dreaming in her sea-blue ^es. 
Steve is stretched out on the bank, his face, which is in the shadows, 
grave with all the wisdom of his thirteen years. 

Before long our musing vraa interrupted by Steve's remark that It was 
about supper time. Then Steve himself insisted on demonstrating the 
proper method of broiling fish in camp. How good things taste out of 
doors! Lois did not know whether to be sorry or glad about it. She was 
always worrying because she was plump and, as she said, "E^en tho you 
do ride seventeen miles and wear off about seventeen pounds, you cant 
help eating the pounds on again when you smell such good food." As 
she leaned over to take another trout she said emphatically "I do wish 
I'd get thin!" 

Just at sunset we made our packs and left. Aa we reached Etomers 
dusk was creeping down, but Just after dark really came the moon rose. 
The roadside shadows were thick and black, but the road gleamed like 
a silver ribbon. 

As we stopped at Lois' gate to bid her good night, Ae said, "Hasn't It 
been a perfect day? It was work, but I'd rather work like this than lie 
around and be lazy." She paused a moment, then kissed me, murmuring 
the words of the old French toast: 

"Au Bolell qui nous appelle au travail, 
A la lune qui nous appelle au plaisir, 
A I'amour qui rempllt nos coeurs." 

— Eugenie Frohllcher. 
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Chinook 

■ ■ 

DIS momln' I wak up w'en d' cookee go clong! ding! clong! vit' a 
monkey-'wrencb on d' ol' circular Baw blade w'at 'ang on a wire by 
d' cook shatA door. 

Mike McKeown In d' bunk abore kick off his suggln an' say, "Joe. you 
'ere dot drtppln' by d' eaTca outside? Chinook's come! Logs on d' skld- 
vays an' d' drive begin, by gar ! " 

Bill Magoon, Bhe yell from a bunk by d' door, "Teh, you get you' pacB 
an' pike an' peavy, boya!" 

"Nom d'Dleu!" I say, "You fellaws ain't knaw much! Wen you live by 
d' Flathead river In Montan' t'lrty-elght year nex' May lak me, you knaw 
better dan get excite by d' firs' chlnook w'at come. Today she be warm 
an' — Oee! Jus' lak sprtng!wit' sout' win' blowin' up d' valley an' gnaw 
banks sort a vanlshin', an' slush up pas' you' ankle on d' trail, an' smell of 
pine an' tamarack logs lak ol' wine, an' mebbe one crazy, head-of-tlme, 
wir goose, honkln' roun' up dero. Oh, yes, you feltaws t'lnk, 'La la! Spring 
has come an' pretty soon we get d' drive down In d' boom au' you go strut- 
tin' In to town, slngln' an' cusain' w'lt you' pockets full of Jack, w'at Gus 
spen's by d' Two Jims bar an' Hike on vamp mam'selle at Charlie Ten's 
cafe. Oh, yes! w'en you live by d' Flathead river in Montan' t-irty-eight 
year nex' May lak me you knaw better dan get excite by d' firs' chlnook 
w'at come. 

Rachel Jordan. 



PULLING OUT 

A western, sunbaked town wbose population ebbs; 
Where dally, drooping houses board their doors to die. 
Spiders with evil faces starve on fruitless webs. 
And the long prairie road runs coastward with the aky; 
Dry-farmers who have known five croplees years, 
A stream of Homestead folk blocked now against the sun. 
An old Ford, heaped with household goods, a girl in tears, 
t A child, clutching of his poor toys the salvaged one; 
A thresher, drawn by one unwilling pioneer, 
A White horse, staring-eyed, ending the straggling file. 
An ancient cattleman uplifts bis glove to peer 
At the departure with a lean malignant smile. 

— Ruth Hamilton. 
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ELEGY 

(Ob the BraaUng of Mr Jlnmir Vift.) 

For you no alow rung solemn bell 
BluJl tell the Torld of sorrow. 

For you no sad processional. 
No glorified tomorrow. 

But Just a single simple heart 
Wbeae many patlis you're trodden 

In close companionship, will start 
In pain, and then lie sodden. 

But you, my pipe shall pass away 
From earth In fragrance mellow. 

I'll place you on a pile of "smokes" 
And bum you there, old fellow. 



— Jwik Stone. 
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THE SEASONS 



Veiled nolsei, happy munnuri break the eolltude. 

The nuwset in their fresh green verdure glow with libruit grMU a 

Their leaves etaod rigid and ret soft wftb life. 

The songs of orioles and thmsh bresk sharplr on the ear 

And all around there Is the rustle of the mating snow 

And of aiwakenlng life. 

One time the air Is heavy with the perfme of the Hawthorne, 

Then sparkling with the seent of dampness from the son 

And acAln, with the erver-ehanglng breath of Spring, 

Oralnr with the rough odor of the Pines. 

Mj mnseles tingle. 

And I am half erased with the subtle thrill erf antldpatlon. 

April and life burgeona 



Silence and heat, glarinfr ashen gray and green of clay and sand, 

Orass and Juniper and of roc^ 

And the glcfwlng oranira glare of the heated sky. 

The air la heavy witb the scent of the Clematis overhead 

And with the pungent odor of the Cedars. 

Rllence and beat, a drcAvBlnesa aa of an opiate. 

The hich whistle of the (topher but half penetrates my senses. 

And the sound of water dripping frctai the aqueduct above me 

IfUlls me to half slumber. 

A Rreat Panlllo goes stately by on ennnl-Iaden wings. 

Hummlne birds flash back and forth, and on the slope above 

A atone dlsloxed frcAn Its ancient bed 

Clatters downward to a fresh resting place. 

Silence and beat, glaring aaben gray and green of clay and sand, 

OraS" and Juniper and of roCka, 

And the rlowInR orange glare of heated aky. 

Koon, and all earth sleeps. 
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Qny afatn— but bltw-gray now 

Wth ytiOawu and greeu utd red, bright oolon, 

Vall«d with ban and yet atiU bilgbt 

AU ia atnagth and Uf «, 

Bat with a premonition of thereat to eoma, 

A last sttMnpt to get tb« moat from wakefulneai 

Before th« welcome aleep. 

-Ushtneaa matnre— 

Not aedata nor trtrolona, bvt reasoned, 

A qnlet tmobtmalTe life, 

Neittaw tbe brlgbt wasteful energj of Sprinc 

Nor tbe dmo^ ennni of tbe Summer. 

Nor yet the qnlet aleep of Winter 

But matnre lUe 

And qnlet preparation for tbe time to eokne. 



IV. 

White and srean. blue and bla^ and tbe apartllng JrHaaeenee ot the 

BnoW. 
A llfl^t wind blowa, rattling tbe manr tiny grains upon tbe omiL 
A aqoiirel breaka the silence with bis qnldc abarp cry 
And the flicker answers. 

A great white owl sails by on nolaeleas wlnga, and Us slender mate 
Tbe Weasel, slides aa silently along, 
A single bright bla^k tip his only mark. 
Silence and sharp sounds— Wbiteoess and sharp bladnieaa, 
And tbe yet abarper colors of the snow. 
The sllTOTed sUhouettee of winter, 

December sleeps. 

PHILIP R. WHITB. 
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Tales of Our Mountains 



FROM THE time literature waa first conceived European norelists. 
poets and easaTlBta bave told us in one vay or anotlier the endlaas 
Interesting tales and legends of the old world. In a leaser degree 
our own writers, evidently unable to discover enough material in this 
youthful country thru which to express their literary genius, sought and 
found such material In Ekiropean folklore and history. 

Other American authors have written of the eastern part ot tbe 
United States, of the settlement of the MisslBsippl valley, and of the stir- 
ring life of the western plains and deserts. Still other writers find In 
Alaska, Mexico, and South Aimertca the insplraUon for their literary ef- 
forts, but comparatively few have realised the practically untouched 
wealth of stories, tales, and romantic occurrences that He hidden In the 
mountains of the Northwest awaiting tbe hand of the literary genius vbo 
shall reveal their hidden richness to the world. 

The secretive dust of romance lies BuMclently heavy over the towns 
and citlee, the railroads and b^uented by-paths of the Northwest, but 
should one long for unrepeated unknown tales of possibly greater In- 
terest, be has only to travel to almost any Isolated and unfrequented 
mountain district to find there countless stories of adventure and hard- 
ship, of wild deeds, violent crimes, stem Justice, and history of intensely 
Interesting romance known oaly to the "old-timers," that fast disap- 
pearing class of trappers, prospectors, and wanderers who still inhabit 
the wilds of Montana, Idaho, and other western states. 

To Illustrate the abundance of material available for a new literature, 
distinctive in that it shall breathe the spirit of the North'west, let me 
relate as concisely as possible some of the stories that came to my atten- 
tion during two summers spent In the mountains of Idaho, in a region 
penetrable only by pack trains. Unfrequented by campers and sportsmen 
because of Its Inaccessibility, the district is known only to the few trai^- 
pers and miners who make it their borne and to a small number of forest 
service men who have worked there long enough to become Intimately 
acquainted with the country. 

About fifteen miles from tbe district ranger station lay the heavily 
timbered Moose Basin country, rugged, wild, inhabited by three or four 
miners who eke out a scanty livelihood by trapping In winter and during 
the summer months by panning the creek bottom for gold. Not far from 
where these hardy mlnen work their sluice-boxes is the site of the once 
busy mining camp of Moose City, founded by the slxty-niners of Cali- 
fornia who had gradually worked their way northward. At Moose City 
they had struck It rich and the Inevitable gold rush had followed. At 
the height of Its glory Moose City boasted a population of eight thousand. 
Like all mining camps Its fame was brief. No sooner had the gold supply 
given evidences of playing out than the Inhabitants deserted It, attra^ed 
by tbe recently discovered gold fields In Alaska. 

One of the miners, a red-^blskered Bavarian who still lingered In 
Hoose Basin hoping to discover the mother lode from wbtch all the loose, 
gold in tbe territory must have been ■washed, shed some Interesting sldo- 
llgbts on tbe history ot the dty. 
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T)at Moose City, dar, she vaa sure wild aa hell In dar. By golllea, 
Bhe was }uBt as wild, dar, as dose camps In Alaska ever was, Aar. Dey 
told me more damn tales of dose gamblin' halls an' dose women, dar. Py 
gollfes, dey dont have no more excitement like dot now-a-days." 

He told me numerous tales. One day I had occasion to pass by the 
former site of Moose City. Now nothing remains to tell of the eight 
thousand Wild souls who fought and struggled and tolled In the Moose 
Basin country except the huge piles of washed out boulders disfiguring 
the creek bottom for several miles and the indefinite outlines of an old 
ditch built to supply more water for placer mining during the dry summer 
months. And I thot what an Interesting historical novel could be written 
portraying the rough life of Moose City and collecting for future genera- 
tions the Interesting details of Its brief but brilliant existence. 

One day as I was plodding along a rough trail with my partner, an 
old-ttmer In that district, on the way to a fire. We came suddenly to a 
small glade surrounded by a thicket of brush and willows. "There's 
China Springs," said my partner. "If you hunt In the grass and brush 
nearby you'll find the bones of six Chinamen that were murdered here." 

"How's that," I inquired, scenting a story. 

"Ob, they swiped a box of gold from a widder In Iron Mountain and 
the posse caught up with them here Is all. Just shot 'em down and left 
'em lay. Ouess the varmits packed off most the bones by this time." 

"Edgar Allan Poe would have written a wonderfully gruesoane story 
about that," I said to myself. 

On another occasion I was alone, picking my way down the narrow 
brush-covered bottom of a deep canyon whose walls rose sharply for a 
mile and a half on either side. I came suddenly upon a tiny cabin, half 
hidden behind a huge rock. Evidently many decades had passed since 
it had been inhabited for It was sadly delapldated, the roof caved In, the 
stone fireplace badly crumbled. Nearby stood the butta of trees fourteen 
and sixteen feet high showing where the lonely occupant of the cabin 
had cut his firewood when the snow lay deep. 

"Now who was this poor fellow," I pondered, " a refugee from Justice 
or a hermit bent on avoiding human companionship? What a theme 
some poet could evolve from this crumbling shelter hidden from the eyes 
of man." 

Hy partner told me the story of the miner who laughed at his com- 
rades for flying before the approach of the great forest tires of 1910. 
He stayed behind and •'was caught like a rat by the madly racing flames. 
No one knows where he died, for his bones were not in the charred ruins 
of his cabin. 

Again I heard of outlaws wanted for murder "holing up" In that dis- 
trict, safely hidden frcon pursuit. Numerous stories were told me of 
hazardous trips thru the Fish Lake country in the depth of winter, of 
taking an Insane prospector out to civilization during a severe blizzard. 

In looking over the map of the district I noticed the name "Scurvy 
Mountain." 

"Why Scurvy Mountain ?" I enquired. 

"Three trappers died there one winter of scurvy," old Sourdough 
Jack Informed me. "They kep' a diary o' what took place up tu the 
last mlnlt an' It sure was Interestln' readln'." 

Old man WlllUwns, a resident of fifty years in the Fish Lake country 
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aod a noted prospector and hunter, was an unfailing aonroe ot anecdote 
and atoTj. He sat with us one morning on tbe lookout peak Just after a 
thunder stiower had cleared the smoke from the atmosphere and pointed 
to a rugged, snow-capped mountain that rose high aboTe Its nei^bois 
In a range many miles distant. 

"That's Hagruder's Peak." he volunteered. "S^er hear the *tarjV 
We asked bim to tell IL 

"Magruder Iras one of those pioneer merchants who Tlslted the 
out-of-the-way mining camps with pat^ trains loaded with grub, tools, 
dothing, eto., and exchanged them for almost their weight In gold to 
tbe miners. He packed the stuff In from Walla Walla, which was about 
the closest trading post Well, he was visiting a good-sized cflmp over 
in them hills and managed to dispose of all hla goods so he was ready to 
■tart bat^ to Walla Walla with his gold dust Two men in the camp 
wanted to go ont with him, In order, as they said, to get the protection 
Hagruder and his train afforded against outlaws and Indiana. The trader 
finally allowed them to go with him. Well a couple of nights later they 
camped at the foot of that peak and during the night these two men 
split open Magruder's bead with an axe, and abot the five or six other 
imckers before they could wake up. They killed most of the horses too, 
and then bit for tall timber with the gold dust. Both of 'em paid for It 
later. One was hung down In California and the other was located In 
Seattle and they had a 'necktie' party for bim too. That's why they call 
that Hagruder's Peak." 

Another story he told of a well-educated trapper who bad lived in 
the Cayuse Creek bottom for many years. He was reputed to have come 
from one of the best families in the east It was also rumored that he 
bad discovered gold in unusual quantities somewhere along tbe creek 
bottom but had managed to keep Its whereabouts as much a secret as his 
Identity. Finally one winter he had gone snow blind. There had been 
no one vrltbin fifty miles of him to call on for help. He had stretched a 
line from his cabin to the spring with which to guide himself to water. 
And then his grub supply had given out Faced with starvation, tbe 
trapper bad blown out bis brains with a heavy revolver, and traveling 
prospectors had found him lying on his bunk the next summer. A dlft- 
tlnguished'looking man had come into that region a month or so later 
and made searching enquiries regarding the dead trapper. Then he had 
left without shedding any light on the mystery. 

I gathered numerous other stories, too many and varied to relate, 
from the chance conversation of trappers and hunters, from occasional 
incidents that befell members of the forest service In tbe widely different 
tasks they were called on to do. The ridges and gulches and streams 
were literally alive with romance. Think of the hardy trappers and 
prospectors who, carrying nothing but a gun and a handful of salt, bu^ 
rowed through endless miles of brush and trackless forest where a white 
man's foot bad never before trodden, relying entirely on game and wlM 
berries for sustenance. These adventurous souls lost themselves In 
the wilderness for months at a time. Many of them never returned to 
clvUlsatlon. Perhaps they fell a victim to tbe quick onslaught of a grixsly 
bear or were crushed to death by the forest monarchs that crash thun- 
derously to earth during the violent wind that precedes tbe mountain 
storms. Pei^iaps they died of hunger or thirst Who knows how and 
when and where these pioneers died? Who can doubt but what the wide 
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fastnesses of Hoose Basic cooceal many a terrible tragedy from the eyem 
of man forever, tragedies more sensational than those known bjr the "old- 
tlmera" tbemselvesT 

And If the knights and lords of old fumleh such Interesting topics 
for story and novel and verse, iwlth what a much more absorbing Interest 
will authentic and attractive revelations of the life of these comparatively 
modem adventurers be read! It Is truly a great misfortune that but few 
writers have realized this wonderful opportunity awaiting In the moun- 
tains of the Northwest By a little first-hand investigation the author 
"would find endless themes through which to give expression to his 
genius. HlB efforts would constitute a valuable addition to American 
Uteratore. They would be original; distinct from the stories of other 
frontiers, and would naturally contain a certain wild vigor Intensely 
appealing to the average reader. 

But It advantage Is to be taken of this golden opportunity It must be 
soon, for already the number of those who blazed the first trails thru 
tAe mountains, who first discovered the richness of its creek bottoms and 
the abundance of its fur and game animals, Is fast declining. Ten years 
and but few of the real "old-timers" will be found In their widely scat- 
tered and Isolated cabins to relate to wonder-bound youth the. stirring 
tales of frontier days in the mountains, and we, must then accept second- 
hand information as the basis of the new literature that shall carry these 
tales to the ends of tbe earth. 

A successful effort to present these Interesting tales In the form 
of literature has already been made by a few men, notably by Hr. Frank 
B. Llnderman. But how hopeless an undertaking Is It for one or two 
men to gather all tbe available stories from the thousands of miles of 
wilderness almost as wild and unsettled as they were fifty years ago. If 
the comparatively small area of the Fish Lake country holds such a 
wecalth of tale and legend? What could be more appealing to the author 
with a thirst for adventure and excitement In his veins than to set out 
with a couple of pack horses and spend the long summer months travel- 
ing the lonely trails that lead to the haunts of old pioneers? Besides 
the never-ending pleasure of Investigating the romantic history of our 
huge wlldemesses he "would find enjoyment In the magnificent scenery, 
the splendid angling and the cool bracing climate of the little-known 
mountain districts. Then too, he might have a few experiences of his 
»wn with wild animals, forest fires, or mountain storms similar to those 
of the pioneers themselves. At any rate he would come forth to civiliza- 
tion with the Irresistible lure of the mountains gripping his heart and 
the firm conviction that he had Imbibed something of their strength and 
character, somefhlng of their beauty and poetry that is only vaguely 
understooid In the innermost thots of man and that can best be expressed 
in his literary efforts. He would feel, too, some natural Impulse within 
him urging him to picture the Insplrini; hardihood of the old-time 
mountain pioneers thru the wild tales and stirring deeds they had 
related to him. 

Certain It Is that POme further exoresslon of the visor and strength 
of the mountains and the sturdy men who tolled among them must sooner 
or later appear. It Is equally certain that this new literature must lose 
something of the pcrwer of these dominant characteristics If its appear- 
ance is postponed lone enough to let those who can furnish first-hand 
Information on the subject succumb to old age. — RONAU) KAIN. 
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TO A BARBED WIRE FENCE 



The pompous ones proclaim 7011 grand. 
They praiae you In their worn out way 
And call you pioneer, the hand 
Of man stretched out In braye attempt 
To cItIUm a Oodleaa land. 

But Ood! I see you as you are — 
A rope of heartless, cutting barbs 
That fences In ; a cruel soar 
Across the face of Liberty 
That tella of greed and bate and war. 



JACK STONE. 



MOONLIGHT 

A twisting road, the color of dead ashes. 

That stretches on forever in the hau 

Of misty moonlight. 

To feel you near and see the flashes 

As moon beitmB touch your eyes— to feel their gaze. 

JACK STONE. 



YOU ARE RETURNING 

All through the changing years since we last touched 

Hare been hot nights of yearning restlesBness; 

With only little fevered fits of sleep. 

And these disturbed with dreams of wanting you. 

Asleep and waking, surging memories 

Crowd fast upon me and I find no rest. 

They take me dreaming back where we alone 

Climbed through the Jagged canyons that we love 

And watched the eagle beating out his flight 

Prom cliff to cliff. Tou panted as you watched. 

And sndled at that free spirit in the sky, 

Yet you were freer than the soaring bird — 

You had more precious things to liberate. 

The morning lustre of your vivid self. 

The moments of your sweetest tyranny. 

Tour passion's domination, stinging sweet, 

I drank as wine, and watched you go away. 

And now you say that you are coming back 

Again to still the call of my desire; 

But can you bring the hopefulness I lack. 

And stir the fading embers of a fire — 

Your presence be more poignant than the thought 

Desiring you and still possessing not? 

LLOYD S. THOMPSON. 
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Burned 

■ ■ 

THE LAST barb wire gate was tugged, Btretched, and fasteaed. Tbe 
Ford bumped across the prairte and stopped beside a neatlf 
painted, compactly built, homesteader's sUack. Two faces peered 
from the uncurtained wtndowa and in an Instant two figures came run- 
ning across the bare, beaten ground towards us frightening the lean, 
dirty chickens out of their way. 

Tbe man, Anton, was dressed In a well patched overall suit. His 
face burned to a rich broWn was partly covered by a black beard thru 
which he continually ran his fingers in a worried manner. When he 
saw who we were his face lighted with a smile which disclosed his clean, 
even, white teeth. 

"Howdy-do. Howdy-do. Uarle it Is Mr. Kane. He give us the food 
and wait for tbe crop for pay." 

Marie came puffing behind her husband. We were at once impreeaed 
by her face, unusually good looking for a woman who has been submitted 
to the scorching suns, hot dry winds, and alkali water of the prairie. Her 
eyes were mellow brown and In thetn was that softness, clearness, and 
ezpresslTenesB, found in madonnas painted by the masters. Her skin 
was golden and soft She bad the same white even teeth as her husband. 
Her round aims and shoulders bulged out of the tight, faded blue calico 
dress. She wore a white apron worked with some kind of old world 
embroidery. 

"You came to see the crop?" Anton asked, running his fingers thru 
his beard faster. "The winter wheat— he is burned pretty bad. If we 
have rain the spring wheat maybe — ." He shrugged his shoulders. "We 
go look at them." 

Marie watched them until they dropped into a coulee. Anton wag 
gesturing and shaking his head all the way. 

She turned to us with an apologetic amlle. "I would ask you in but 
the house — she is so small. I will bring chairs out. We will sit In the 
shade and maybe a little bit of wind will start." 

We sat on two chairs arranged along the side of the house, their legs 
stuck Into the soft dirt Marie sat on a box which proclaimed that It 
had once contained canned milk. 

"The crops are not 80 good?" 

"Same, always the same. Everything bum. In June we have two 
big rain. Anton say we have big crop but I know better. Pretty soon it 
turn like I say." lier. eyes looked across the prairie dotted wiUi shacks 
and out buildings all burned to a nondescript grey. The only disturbance 
was a roll of dust raised by a wagon on the road along the section line. 
Overhead waa the motionless, brilliant 8ky. 

"When we come here we have some money saved. Anton, he was 
carpenter In Canada. He build house and bam. It is good house. He 
build summer kitchen. None of drylanders have summer kitchen. 
Anton Is good husband. He buy horses and a cow. We put In crop. I 
woric In field. Everything bum. Anton sell animals. Next year every- 
thing bum. This year we borrow. Everything bum." 

"The country la more suited to stock than tanning," I ventured. 
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Her eym fluh«d. Her breaat rose and fell sharply. "Tea— yea. 
Tou aay tbat now. Three years ago you say different. Ton send plo- 
turea — pictures of grain high as Anton's shoulder. Tou say come to 
Montana and take up land and raise this grain. Tour railroads give spe- 
cial rat«s. People believe you. They take money from the bank. Tou 
say DOW it la stock not farming. Too late. Eirerythlng bum." Her agi- 
tation passed. Her shouldeis drooped as tho pulled by irelghts. Her 
chin dropped on her chest and her eyes stared at her feet, clad In liroken 
show, painstakingly building a little mound of dust 

We looked away shsinefaced. Uy companion seeing a child's shoe 
half burled in the dirt and thinking to relieve the tension said, "How 
many children have yon?" 

8h« raised her madonna ayes to ours. In them was a look of dull 
pain ttingled with resignation. "There was — one. He died thiB summer." 
She paused then added tonelessly, "B:v»rythlng bom." 

—ANN WH^ON. 



At St Patrick's 



IN THE second floor corridor an old wolnan was huddled back on a low 
chslr. Her hands plucked at the strap of a worn black purse. Her 
eyes, dumb, heavy with unshed tears, darkly circled from lack of 
sleep, were fixed on the door of "22." 

Thru an open window the fresh fragrance of hyacinths and nardssi 
came to mingle with strong breathe of iodine and ether. 

The old woman shrank back to let pass two young nurses who were 
rolling a stretcher down the hall. A cover slipped off one end of the 
stretcher revealing the yellowlsh-whlte face of a man. His eyes rolled 
deliriously; clots of bright red blood spurted from his mouth as he mut- 
tered and imumbled In hoarse painful gasps. The old woman looked at 
him and turned her eyes again toward the door of "22." 

Far down the hall a baby cried shrilly; thru the window came the 
sotmd of a locomotive whlatle and the crisp whirring buss of a woodsav. 

At last the door of "22" was opened. A grave, Efweet-faced nun came 
out followed by three grave doctors, 

"Sister— Sister HatlldeT" the old woman said, and then sank back in 
her chair. 

The doctors walked down the corridor chattering about the flne May 
weather. The nun, putting her arms around the old woman led her 
Into "22." 

"Dere ees no 'ope!" she said. 

RACHEL JORDAN. 
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Wild Bill 



^^g^ IMHB SOME atrawben7 Jam, cracken, sardines, devilAd ham, 

I « a cartoD a' 'Camels,' a box ol cigars, cady a' matcbea, an' " 

^^* th« impati«Dt customer paused (or breatli. 

"He; there, wait a minute. D'yuh think I can make out this bill 
In shorthand T We ain't got no atrawbenr Jam or any other kind that 
we can selL" The commlBsary clerk had explained the restricted sale 
to everyone In camp and seTeral times to the soldier before him. 

"Weow! I guess that can there labeled strawberry Jam Is pitted 
herring or something!" "Wild Bill's" voice rang out Jovially as his wide 
smile belled his ferocious voice. He laughed loud and heartily, enjoying 
the cleA'8 Irritation. "I s'pose nobody but otficeis' money is good enough 
to buy Jam. It's a fine army. Olmme the rest of the stuff anyway, 
Jordan," and he enumerated the articlefl again. 

'Hfl'w's the training coming. Bill?" I asked. 

"Aw, fine. I'm workln' out every day now and 111 be rarln' to go 
when I get to Vlady. Pelky's own mother won't know 'Im when I get 
through smearln' 'im." 

While be was waiting for his order to be filled. Bill told one of his 
comical stories and the soldiers yelled with delight. Wild Bill's laugh 
sounded above the rest, for he appreciated his own fanciful yams as 
much as anyone. "Help yourselves to the cigars, you 'hides,' " he shouted 
as he extended the open box toward the group in the commissary. 

A heavy footstep sounded in the doorwi^. "What's all this noise In 
here? Danvera, are you drunk again?" All conversation ceased as every- 
one turned to face the militant commanding officer. "Well, speak upl" 

"I'm not drunk, sir," Bill said quietly. 

"Stand at attention." The Colonel turned to the clerks. "Smell 
his breath. Toh, I'm talking to," he snapped out, as the soldier hesi- 
tated uncertainly. 

Jordan advanced reluctantly. "I cant smell anything but tobacco 
on his breath, sir." The Colonel frowned and he sniffed again the air 
in the vicinity of hlB friend's mouth. 

"I can smell liquor on that man from here. What's the matter with 
youT You're a fine one to work in a commissary. All the meat could 
spoil and you'd never know it. You'd better go to the hospital for a little 
treatment" The Colonel was "up on his ear" and in no mood to tolerate 
any disagreement. He turned to the other commissary clerk whose knees 
were already shaking. "Tell me what yon amell on Danver's breath," 
he combianded. 

"Why — ^why, nothing but some strong chewing tobacco, sir." Joe 
turned apprehensively tofward the Colonel. 

"The hospital 11 be crowded tomorrow." the irate officer predicted 
grimly. He turned to me and I Jumped to attention. "Call the sergeant 
of the guard and have him bring a sentr ywith him. Danvers!" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You're under arrest! " 

I hurried over to the guardhouse and hastily repeated the Colonel's 
orders to Sergeant Nakeslee. I decided against going back to the ctnn- 
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mlssai7 for tho 017 cuiioaltr wu great, It would be poor policy to pat in 
an appearance there while our "hard-boiled" C. O'b. ire waa ao arouBed. 
Besides, I didn't want to be called up a> a witness and they might forget 
that I had been around. It la much better in the army to steer entirely 
clear of all trials. 

After "chow" that evening I heard the details of what took place 
after my departure. The sentry who bad been called to take Danvers to 
the guardhouse was talking. Oee, the Colonel was peered. His girl In 
the States must have got married, or somethln'. He told me to smell 
Bill's breatli and I did. Maybe he'd had a drink and maybe not — I 
couldnt tell. All I could smelt rwaa some 'Star* that he'd been chewing. 
I tolfl tbe 'old man' that and he looked like he wanted to mill me for life. 
He had me take Bill to the Captain's house nort. Hello, then Jordan, 
some party you had today, wasn't ItT" We all turned to the door as 
Jordan approached. 

"Teh, we had a fine time for a little while. I wish the old man was 
In hell, myself! I'll be up as a witness, and say, hasnt old Pendleton got 
it in for this gang nc^? He says he's going to send Joe and I to tbe 
hospital BO we can learn to smell." Jordan laughed. 

"Poor old Bill. He's a>ways In the mill," CulTerbouse, the sentir, 
commented. "He just got out a week ago and now he's In a|^n. If he'd 
only quit drinking." 

"S'all right if he'd quit gettin* oanght But the worst part of It Is 
he can't go down to the fights now. He had a damn good chance to win 
'em, too." 

"I dont care. Bill's a good scout anyhow," one man defended him. 
"He's a good, square, two-fisted gay and I like 'im." 

"80 do I," "Me too," "Bill's all right," came a chorus from sereral of 
the men. 

"And, say boy, he's some scrapper. 'Member the time he cleaned up 
on ICid' Lawton down at the old Olympic club In ManllaT He can cop 
OuA diampionship In 'Vlady' If he'll rare down there." Bill and "Smoky" 
Joe were sparring partners and the latter was not exaggerating tbe "Wild 
Han's" prowess. Hadn't he defeated man after man In the last three 
years In IfantlaT And hadn't big Ole Larson called him outside one day 
to settle an argument and received a beating? No iwonder "Smoky" "was 
confident 

"I wish I had as carefree, a happy-go-lucky nature as Bill," one sol- 
dier said seriously. "He always enjoys himself." 

The newest member of the company grinned. "I'll bet he's not 
enJo)ring himself much right now," he said sarcastically. 

We laughed tolerantly at the nciw man's remark. "Say, guy, you 
don't know Wild Bill very well. I'll bet he's won half the money In the 
guardhouse by this time." Smoky Joe was Bill's partner in financial 
ventures and the two had money long after everyone else was borrowing 
kopecks for laundry. 

"One thing about Wild Bill," an old sergeant said slowly, "he gam- 
bles fair and square. I never saw a luckier man, I've dropped my 
month's pay Into his hat many a pay day, and there isn't another 'dirt- 
tamper' I'd rather see get It He Just smiles and says 'thanks,' and makes 
you like It" 

"Say, sei^teant," Jordan asked, "do you remember the time Bill gave 
back that money to young KendellT It was about fifty dollars the kid 
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had been earlag to Bead home and had tried to Increase In a game of 
Black Jack. Bill gave It back to him when be found out how badlf the 
kid's folkfl needed the money and told him what a fool he was to gamble. 
That's what I call a r^rulAT guy." 

"Well, I've got to get back to the guard house." Culverbouse reached 
for his rifle. "I'll find out how BiH'e game is progressing, Smoky." 

"Walt a minute and I'll walk as far as the commissary with ^ou, 
Jlmmle. I may go to the hospital in the morning, so so-long fellows. I'll 
swear I couldn't smell any vodka on Bill if I go. to the hospital the rest 
of the time we're in Siberia. 'Night tellcws." Jordan was a friend who 
could be counted upon. 
" 'Night," we answered as the two opened the door and left us. 

"Isnt it about time for — there goes tattoo now," the sergeant called 
out. 

"Lights out," someone yelled, and a second later We were in dark- 
ness, and there was no sound except of those undressing. 

During the next few days Wild Bill's last arrest and convictton were 
a frequent topic of conversation as 'we lounged around the huge stove. 
There was much discussion as to the ethics of smelling a man's breath 
to determine) whether he Is drunk or not Of course, according to regu- 
lations, a man was drunk as soon as he had taken one drink ot intoxi- 
cating llqnor, but anybody kncfw he wasn't It was generally conceded 
that a "shot" now and then never hurt anybody and a man certainly 
wasn't to be blamed for indulging mildly once In a while. The monoto- 
nous existence in the dirty, filthy country would make anyone crave a 
few hours of forgetfulness. It was a good thing that our dear Colonel 
could not hear all that was said about him or Bill would have had many 
companions. 

The March wind was raw and cold, when a few days after Danvers' 
arrest I was put on prison guard. I considered myself lucky to h« "chas- 
ing" the Wild Man, for In his company the afternoon would pass quickly. 
Quard-mount was at twelve o'clock and a corporal took us to the mess 
hall where the prisoners were turned over to us. 

"Weow! look who's chasln' me now," Bill yelled as I approached. 
"Better get your sheepskin coat on, 'hide,' 'cause we'll be outside all af- 
ternoon." 

"We can stop In barracks for It," I answered. "Where ya workin'7" 

"Ghoppin' wood for the Captain. Have some fruit?" He motioned 
toward a can of peaches. 

"No, thanks. Bill. I ate at first cholw and I'm full up." 

"Go ahead, go ahead. - They ain't poison. Here!" He extended a 
lil>eral portion of his mess-kit and I could not refuse. "Use Red's spoon," 
he added as he helped himself to the other's spoon and passed it over 
tome. 

I ate gladly for it had been several days since I had possessed money 
enough to afford commissary extras. I finished and suggested that we 
go, for it was nearly time to begin work. 

"All right, soon's I wash this mess-kit Oang-nvay for a general," 
he yelled as he hurried toward the tub of boiling water. "I'm a workin' 
man." Elveryone gave him room, for Bill wee always given whatever 
he wanted. "Let's go," he said a minute later, and we dashed from the 
mese-hall to the ban'acks. 

There was a Black Jack game running, and Danvers' eyes gleamed 
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u tw noted tbe pile of bUls In front ot the dealer. "GncM 111 win a UtU« 
'trtiUe jou put on your coat," he remarked. "Bet fire dollan." A mo* 
ment later I heard him Bay, "Bet 'er all," and kneir he wms winning' 

I took my time and when I was ready to go, strolled orer to tbe 
gamt. Tbe pile of bills bad mored from the dealer to Blll'a aide of tbe 
table. 

Tub readyr* he said without looking around. "Thla la mf Iwt 
bet. Qire you a chance to get eren," h« Informed the dealer, as be 
shored all he had won toward tbe oeot^ of tbe table. The au^ flew 
from the dealer's hand and Danren smiled. "ITe got a 'cold turicey*," 
be announced. A "oold turkey" la twenty and tbe beet hand In tho game 
la twenty-one. 

None of tbe players drew and tbe dealer heeltated. Slowly be drew 
tbe top card off the deck and laid it on the table. It was a ten-apot. "I 
think I had ya' beat, BllL" He picked up Bill's cards and groaned. 
"Sixteen! Why didn't I have sense enough to stand on seTenteenT Tour 
old 'poker face' fooled me tbls time." 

Tbe Wild Han rolled tbe bills up and placed them carelessly In bis 
shirt pocket witb bis eyes on the money still in tbe game. "Let's go," 
he said sorrowfully. 

Onee outside, we lost no time in getting to tbe Captain's wood pile. 
It ms sheltered from tbe wind and conTersatlon waa again poaalble. 

-I dldnt think they'd 'sUck' yon this time," I suggested. 

"Oullty? Sure, they don't know bow to say anything else! And tbe 
iMst of It was I badnt bad a drop." He laughed Jovially. "Sixteen en- 
listed men vwore I was sober, but tbe Colonel and Ci^tsin said I waa 
drunk, so naturally, I must h&Te been." 

"These army oourt-martials beat me. I think It's a disgrace to the 
country the way they treat a soldier over here. Just think <rf tbe fellows 
in VladiToatok wearing shackles and draggln' a ball and chain aronnd." 
Bv«ry time I hear of a court-martial. It arouses my Indignation. 

"Aw, it don't do any good to kick. Let 'em ride as while they can, 
eanse when I once get my dlacbarge, 111 tolerate no more of 'em." He 
slammed his right Hst fiercely into the palm of his left hand. "That for 
any of these officers I meet then. I'd like to see old Pendleton when I 
get back In dvles. Weow!" 

"The worst part of it is you can't go down to the fights In TTady.' 
Ill bet you could have won the belt easy." 

"Hub! Three and two-thirds. I don't mind the nne, but I bate to 
put In three months In the *mni.' "Taint orer yet, and I'm goin' to win 
that belt I've got a hunch 111 be out a' here in two weeks. Tub never 
can tell." 

"Jigger, tbe Captain," Bill hissed and I straightened up and saluted 
as the Captain approached. 

"It's pretty cold today. Take Donvers over to the goardbouse and 
turn him In." 

"Tea sir!" I saluted and tbe Captain hurried back to tbe house. 
"What do you tbink a' that?" 

"Dont stop to think! Come on." Bill was already on his way to 
warmth and shelter. 

"Corporal of tbe guard! One prisoner." 

"Bring Mm In." 
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Satlj In April a spring tliaw hod commenced and the afternoon ^waa 
vann and pleasant As I was sauntering along the tliawlng road on my 
way to the village, the bumping and rattling of a wagon woke me from 
my reverie. I turned around and was surprised to see Bill and Smoky 
Joe crowded into the seat with the driver. They were evidently going 
to Vladivostok. Bill's uniform was pressed, his shoes were shined, his 
rough face was shaved and powdered. His fur cap was flung Jauntily aa 
the right side of his dose-cropped head. 

"Oet In an' ride," he commanded as the wagon stopped at my side. 

"Quess I m^ht as well. It's muddler than I thot." I cllmhed In 
over the wheel and sat down on the edge of the wagon bed. "Where 
d'ya think you're goin'?" 

"Why, we're Just going down to Vladivostok to the fights. Would 
you like to go down with usT" 

I made a dive for him and for a moment had the advantage but when 
he rolled over backwards and tumbled from the high seat onto the bottom 
of the wsgon, I surrendered. I was underneath. 

"Ta' will, ehT I thot you knew enough to let me alone." 

"Well," working my arms and legs anxiously, "you dont need to bust 
all my bones, Htow did you get to go down, anyway?" 

"Well, yuh know the captain's pretty much of a sport. Likes to 
see old "H" (Xttnpany lead In everjrthing. He put up a big spiel to the 
'old man' and promised I'd be good if he'd just give me a chance, so the 
Colonel ordered us to go down to the fights. If I win I get out on parole 
and have my fine remitted." 

"An' oh 'B,' oh boy! He's goin' to ;wln. too, what I mean. There 
aint a man in the A. B. F. tbat can touch 'Im." Smoky Joe radiated con- 
fidence. 

"Funny I didn't hear about it this afternoon," I suggested. 

"Just happened. The Colonel told us to leave right away. He called 
me up on the carpet and say, boy, I've got to be better than a gallon of 
Sunny Brook from now on." 

"Think you can handle PelkyT He's pretty good. Isn't he?" 

"I'll police up on Pelky all right Some of these Britishers might be 
bad ones tho. I've got as good a chance as anyone. And say, I'm goin* 
to have some time — win, lose or draw." Nothing could keep Bill's spirit 
down. 

"Here we are," the driver sang out "Goin" back with me?" 

"Teah, guess I'd ttetter. Good luck, Billl Tou too. Smoky. Bring 
home that old belt" 

"So long, kid." 

"Goodbye, 'hide.' Anything you want from the city?" 

"Not a thing, Bill, thanks." 

■The driver's whip cracked and the mules broke into a slow trot 
The Wild Han >was pretty lucky, I thot as the wagon Jolted over the 
rough road. 

When Bill and his "side-kicker" had been gone abont two weeks we 
began to get anxious about them. Not tbat they might have been hurt 
or killed, but they might be in the guardhouse at Vladivostok or one of 
the stations along the railroad. We were Idling away the evening with 
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a game of pennr-ante for pi^Hlay mu thr«e weeks la the past Tbe 
"top-kick" lit a fresh cigar. 

"It Beenu to me Danvers and Norton ought to be getting back prett7 
soon. Tbe flgbts should be orer and it's only a three-div trip iMtck if 
they're lucky." 

"Blll'll have to put on a little party btfore he oobms home. I hope 
he don't get caught." Jordan's voice came from the group mttchlng the 
game. 

We turned toward hbn and grinned. "Well, where'd you omne fromT 
I thot you were in the hospitaL" The "top" noticed him for the first 
time. 

"I got out this afternoon and say, I can smell vodka a mile off. Tou 
had a drink last night 'Scrap.' " 

The "top" grinned. "That's a safe guess. But no fooUn', I'm realty 
worried about Danvers. If he shows up here drunk and begins raisin' 
hell, he'll go back in the 'mill' If he won a dosen championships. The 
'old man' gave him this chance and Blll'd better shoot square." The 
sergeant's tone was serious. 

"The worst of it is," I cut in, "Blll'll have too much money to pass 
up a chance for a good time. He had Quite a ." 

The door opened and a whirl of cold air rushed In. There was the 
Wild Man, his face lighted by a dazzling smile and sparkling eyes. Smoky 
Joe was close behind him. 

"Hello, old hill-billies. Count me out sotne chips, there. I want 
to get in this game." Bill advanced and threw some money on the table 
in front of the man running the game. "I'm always ready t' gamble, for 
money, marbles or chalk." 

"No chance^ ptfi. Cash In you guys, this game Is closed, I wanC 
to hear about the fights." 

"I want to play," Bill protested, but everyone was cashing in. 

"Let's see that champiooahlp belt, Danvers," the "top kick" sug- 
gested confidently, "Qod, man, I'm glad to see you come back sober." 

"Sober? Yuh should a' seen us last night, eh Smoky?" Bill pulled 
a package from his overcoat pocket and threrv it to the first sergeant 

"Say man, ya' should a' seen that last fight!" Smoky had kept quiet 
as long as he could. "It looked for a while like Pelky was goln' to walk 
alway with it but Bill kept pounding away. And great Lord, that last 
punch! Pelky Just crumpled up and they dragged 'im out" He placed 
his band on Wild Bill's shoulder. "Look 'im over. gang. He'e the mid- 
dleweight champion of Siberia!" —RALPH BBIjL. 

THE KILL-DEER 

One day I was Joyous: 

I liked the lark's song then. 

Tonight as I came the golden vi^. 

Thru the still woods 

Where tiie larches had let down their needle*. 

As silently as snow falls, 

A fclll-deer cried plaintively at the water's edge. 

Bringing my heart's release 

From its btu^en, borne in upon It, 

Of all the wlstfulness that Is In tbe world. WILDA LINDBRHAN. 
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- Gypsy ^^ 

H^ EEPSTT Well, what of her, Rofto?" Mrs. Mejla asked Indiffer- 
l« eotljr. Tbe question came after a long sUeace that had lasted as 
^■^ the two strolled along the beach from which the noon heat and 
tbe dinner hour had driven all but the last few bathers. 

"Tes, GTpsy; I want to know what's to become of her." Royo 
Cataya's handsome face was quisslcal. Mrs. Mejla's stubborn refuud 
ever to trouble herself over vital questions always Irritated him, lazy 
aa he was himself. It iwas Royo's philosophy, however, to take life 
good naturedly, whatever happened, so now he only laughed out of the 
comers of his eyes at the little woman beside him, who was Just allowing 
herself to Vonder what would become of her little daughter when she 
and Royo Cataya left Cuba for the United States. 

"Oypsy oi^bt to go north to my sister to school, Pepa," Cataya went 
on. He had an interest in this proposition and put it more earnestly 
than be generally advanced ideas. "You know Dolores Is crasy about 
Oypsy, Pepa." He looked down at Mrs. Mejia; the discontented expres- 
sion that "was becoming habitual with her was almost sullenneu. Under 
the rouge-ovals her smooth dark skla was flushed, perhaps with the hot 
Sim, or It might have been with unaccustomed emotion. 

"Sit doiwn," Royo laughed at her, his eyes squinting up to mere 
wrinkle-wreathed slits. He slumped down on the hot sand in the inky 
shadow of tbe pier, pulling her down beside him, stretched himself out 
where a big beam made clear-cut shade and nodded to a bather who 
flapped by overhead in bathrobe and slippers on his way to the yacht 
club. Pepa MeJla stared out at a lone sailboat passing by on its way to 
Havana; the vexation had left her face and she again showed nothing 
but quizzical boredom, like Royo's only with weariness added. 

She looked down directly into the brown eyes beside her. "Dolores 
msy be crazy about Geepsy, Rolto," she said, "but I'm not crasy about 
Dolores. Heaven knoWs I'm no plaster saint, but Dolores goes one 
too tat even for me. I can't trust my little girl in her hands. Oeepsy 
can stay with her father, Royo. I don't see why not. She won't miss 
me. Heaven knows, any more than Jose will. I'm nothing to either of 
them." 

"Why. that's Impossible, Pepa," Cataya tried to be reasonable. "Talk 
sense, a little thing of ten alone with such an old man. Children have 
to go to school; you ought to know that." 

"She can have another governess." answered Mrs. Hejia, pulling 
down the comers of her mouth," though Ood knows she almost killed 
this last one, who Is an utter fool. Or she can go to tbe nuns. God 
knows how long they could keep her, though." This seemed to amuse 
her. 

"Elxactly," Royo laughed, "she's yon all over, Pepa. Now Dolores 
would be glad, for a consideration — " 

"For a oonsideration!" Pepa turned on htm furiously, "Well, has It 
oome to that so soon! Mo, she shan't," her flaming resentment died In 
BullennesB. "No Dolores la going to drag a child of onlne down to perdi- 
tion in that pit of New York. I don't know what it's like, but I've heard. 
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Tou and I nuy llv« there, Royo, but I vont have 0«ep«7 do tt I mmt, 
that's All. She can stay here with Joee." 

Royo watched her, and Irritation again tinged his amuMment. What 
a qaeer form for the maternal instinct to tak«! It was rathar a kind of 
selflahaess; no girl-child who was a poeeeeelon of Pepa'a should be 
smirched. It must be pride that moved her, Royo thought, for Mrs. Uejla 
had never shown any particular affection for Gypsy, and as the tittle 
girl was growing up ^m babyhood and required always less superrlaion 
Crom her mother, Pepa had grown now to pay hardly any attention to 
her. Then, too, there had always wemed to be a veil between them;, 
they were bo much alike that they knew and so distrusted each other. 

Royo proteste, "But, Pepa — " 

"Shut upl" 

There was a sf lence, and Royo's smile hardened. 

'I BUppoae you're eUU coming with me," he said In a bored way. 

"Don't be an Idiot Do you think Ita going to stick around her« 
another day with my old fool of a husband taunting me with what he's 
done for meT" The discontent In her eyes turned to a gnawing pain. 
"Ay, Jesus, I should go crazy. I'm no use to htm," she murmured baU 
to herself, and her face was ugly |with the bitterness of selfwxmtAnpt. 
"Do you know what he aald to me once, eh?" She turned to Gati^a and 
her nostrils twitched with scorn of herself. "It started me thinking, 
that did," she said cunningly. 

"No," Royo raised hla eyebrows and pulled down the comers of his 
mouth In a bored way. He was not anxious to get Mrs. Mejia started 
harrowing up her emotions. He knew, of course, that she was not going 
with him because she felt the least stirring of affection for him. It was 
beet to let her motives lie unrevealed. What use was it to have her roll 
up the depths of her nature and bring to light lal her unpleasant eonvlo- 
tionsT The cooner he got her off to New York with him and had a hold 
on her fortune — for Pepa was a good sport and would be loyal to htm 
If be did not try her too far — the better Royo would be pleased. 

But Mrs. Uejla went on In a Itfw voice, the traoei of her self-disgust 
faded except for the ugliness of her face. 

"One day," she said, "o — h. I knew before that I waant any use to 
him, no more than a hired servant to be seen with Pepa when it was 
necessary, but Jose had never said so in so many words; never dared, 
I guess," she said lifelessly, "till he knew I kne'w It, too. Then one day, 
I said to hfm — I was bored. I didn't have anything to do, I loathe parties. 
always stupid — I said to him, 'For Ood's sake, Jose, can't I do something! 
Liet me cook rice for the meals, let me dust my crucifix and the gimcracks 
on my bureau, let me beat Pepa, or sweep, or make a bed, or something.* 
He answered, 'There is nothing you can do, my dear. The work Is mine; 
I take care of you, so that you have no work to do.' 

"I'm tired of It;" her eyes almost shut in pain. "I wont stand it. 
He saved my life and married me, he shan't do anything more for me. 
He basnt hired me to be his wife. I hate him! I loathe him — eo that's 
why I'm Kolng to the devil with you, ehlquitin." 

Royo's quiulcal smile did not leave his bee during Pepa's recltaL 
He kncrw she would break her husband's heart when she left "Just 
because he's so mucJi older than you, Pepa," he thought, "and a silent 
man, you've built up a mountain of trouble from his natural desire to 
care for you." He looked at her with half-shut vym, and the thought 
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came to him slowly, "lin willing ot bet two to one, three to one, a hun- 
dred to one, that, though you may not know it, you really love the old 
codger." But of course that was nothing to Royo. 

He turned back to the main issue. "I need the money for our pass- 
age," he said co&TerBatlonally. "I must buy It tomorrow. You know 
the 'Havana' Bails Saturday and this is Sunday already." 

"Th« 'Hawta,' " said Pepa, brightening a bit. "Ay. Dlos mlo, that 
same old tub that Jose and^ went north In to be married. W« got on at 
midnight then, with Spaniards guarding the deck as thick as fleas, and 
I suppose it wilt be midnight Saturday." She stared out to where blue 
ocean met blue sky, and her thoughts must have gone back to the night 
when Mr. Mejia. then a keen-eyed man In his early forties, had rescued 
her from the enemies of her father's anti-Spanish newspaper. Resent- 
ment crept up In her eyes again. 

"Dont look so bored," ^e cried. "Dont you think that sticks In 
my mindl Jose got me out of prison the very day father fwas sentenced 
to be shot And noiw he holds it over me," she said almost to herself, 
"not with words, but with those old eyes of his. I'm no use to htm," she 
murmured, then Jerked out, "Well, per Dios, say something, can't youT" 

Royo liked to see the scornful twist of her mouth ; it Was still enough 
to make her face charming in spite of the tiny wrinkles that were Just 
beginning to form under her eyes. Besides, It was time for a demonstra- 
tion of devotion. He brought her hand to his lips and held it there for 
a long while, till she polled It away. 

Pepa said then, her thoughts Jumping backward to their discussion, 
"Oeepsy wouldn't like It up north; she didn't like Dolores the first time 
she saw her, and if she really knew her she'd detest her as much as she 
detests you, chico mio. She does hate you, you kno*w." The Idea seemed 
to amuse Mrs. Hejia, but It did not trouble Cataya. "I'll win her over," 
he answered without any special Interest. "Won't have much of a rival 
in Don Jose, though he's craiy over Gypay, Pepa." 

"Jose?" said Mrs. MeJia, wearily Incredulous, "oh, no." 

The dinner gong clanged through the quivering air. She got up and 
yanked her dress down. Under the pier on the now wholly deserted t>each 
Royo kissed her until she shook him off. He enjoyed exciting her fierce 
protest against any kind of mastery, but he remembered his real inter- 
ests, too. 

"The passage money, ehlqulta," he reminded her with raised eye- 
brows. 

"Toull get It tonight. No doubt you'll lose It gambling, thougli, and 
we'll tiave to go steen^e." She pinched him lightly on the cheek — 
perhaps his kiss had r^sed her spirits — then dragged her tittle sand- 
dusted canvas shoes over the scorching gravel and board and across 
the white road to the yacht club. There were a fetw people on the porch 
now, showing a feeble mid-d^ bustle for dinner. 

Several hours passed Iwfore Royo and Mrs. MeJia met again. The 
two o'clock train from Havana had just brought in a thlo stream ot the 
gi^ crowd of select and rabble that would later make the twach alive; 
one or two lanquld white salllKttts were careening In over the unbroken 
blue floor of the ocean. Mrs. HeJIa strolled across the club porch, stop- 
ping to nod to a man perched on the railing or to speak to a (woman Just 
sinking down In a rocker to wait for the afternoon's crowd. She drifted 
up to a group of chairs and tables left by some previous party In one 
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comer of the porch, Royo looked out and slouched dtfwn near her, and 
Mr. Mejia, a stooped, wblte-moustoched tnan in hie fifties, came past aad 
Bat down heavily. Drinks appeared, and R070 tossed off his; Mrs. Hejla 
hesitated after the first half, then drained hers. Mr. MeJla took only a 
sip. He vas quiet, as If he had foresight of some catastrophe coming 
nearer every hour. 

Royo suddenly tipped his chair forward to the floor, waved his hand, 
and started down the steps. Pepa looked once over the railing and mut- 
tered disgustedly, "Ay, per Dlos, Dolores Cataya." Mr. MeJia rose at 
once, and a woman in fluffy white came up the steps with the five or 
six others Just in from the train. She glanced ^wnt quickly and nodded 
or spoke to a fclw whom she knew. When Royo reached her, she took 
his arm and chattered vivaciously, her eyes crinkling up like his. Four 
or five men glanced after her with casual admiration for her swarthy 
prettlnesa, intensified to beauty by a daring use of rouge, 

Mrs. MeJla made her way forward with cordiality ao evidently In- 
sincere that it was almost an affront 

"Dolores," she cried, "Ay, querlda, I'm so glad to see you! How 
sweet yon look! I never see you these days." 

"Pepita!" Royo's sister exclaimed, "I had to come. Rolto said 
to me, 'Come and see the MejlsB, Pepa and our dear Don Jose,' and I 
had to come. 80 long since I'd seen you." She lowered her voice, osten- 
sibly so it would not reach a man in white linen sitting a few yards off. 
and turned to Mr. MeJia. 

"How pretty Pepa is, Don Jose, don't you think so? Always th« 
same dear girl, so itweet and simpatica." 

"A thousand thanks, Senortta Cataya; I think with you." Mr. MeJla. 
always grave and courteous, bowed at the compliment "It gives in- 
finite pleasure to see Royo's sister. Won't you be seated, Senorita? 
What can I order for you?" 

"Cocktail, Don Jose, eef you please." Miss Cataya turned her brown 
eyes on him; they were as transparent as brown glass through which one 
looks into the dark. "How beautiful It is here. Svery time I come it 
Is more lovely. Ay, your new yacht Don Jose! What have you named 
her?" 

"Her name is 'Geepsy!' " 

"Why, Jose, I thought It was to be 'Pepa M' for me." His wife was 
surprised enough to look up. 

"I have changed my tnlnd, my dear." Mr. Meja did not meet her 
quick glance. 

"And how la Geepsy, that dear little friend of miner" asked Dolores, 
as If continuing a conversation already begun. 

"Oh, Qeepsy?" Mrs. MeJla said with rather exaggerated boredom, 
"She's well. I don't have much to do with her." 

"Just ran out her last governess, the little devil," chuckled Royo 
from the railing. 

"And where will she go now to school?" asked Dolores, 

"Qod knows, I don't," answered Mrs. MeJia with a shrug. "I've 
nothing to say about it Perhaps the nuns." 

"I've been thinking over the question of school," said Hr. HeJla 
a little heavily. He was evidently so serious that all turned to him for 
a moment, his wife with a quick, puzzled frown as if she were discovering 
something. He went on with a little hesitancy. "Oeepsy wont stand 
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another 'woman, nor a convent school, either. BeBldes, she needs young 
folks, other children." He glanced up, biting his lip. "Oeepsy is growing 
a little too headstrong." 

"Tea — ," interrupted Dolores, but he went on, looking at the tea- 
table as if embarrassed, and yet somehow tired, "I have looked Into the 
school ot Uarla lAilsa Dolorosa In the city. Tou kninr Uie Hennandei 
children go there." 

"Why, Oeepsy doesn't know enough. This last governess said so," 
Interrupted his wife. 

"I spoke to the head, a very pleasant woman. She s^a Oeepsy could 
get into the {first dass, with scHneone to coach her after school. That! 
would fall to Peps." 

"He!" His wife was amated and violently irritated. "Dtos mlo, 
Jose! Me teach anyone! Dont be a fool." 

"Nc*w, Don Jose," said Dolores reproachfully, "how should Pepa 
teach a child! Why, children learn tnore today In the first class than 
men, even, used to know in the universities. Can you ask Pepa to give 
up her life, her plessure, her friends, even for a little while, Just to stay 
In with OeepeyT We think, Royo and I, that Oeepsy should came to the 
States with me — go to school in New York; oh, such schools as they have 
there! All our friends have children, too, just of an age to be her play- 
mates. Why not, nowT Think of what a fine time she would have. Be 
sure you're not selfish, Don Jose." There was just the finest shade of 
playful reproach In Dolores' voice which she judged ought to touch Hr. 
Uejia's sensitive conscientiousness. 

"Oeepsy shall go to a convent," broke in Mrs. Hejia. "If she's not 
good they can beat her." 

"No, Pepa," her husband turned toward but did not look at her; 
"a convent is not the right place for Oeepsy." 

"Too much like her mother," chuckled Royo, his eyes crinkling ap. 

For answer Hrs. HejIa shrugged her shoulders flercely and drained 
a glass from the tray a waiter had Just brought up. He breast rose and 
fell rapidly with her labored breathing; she was more excited than the 
discussion Warranted. 

Dolores tossed off her cocktail and asked Mrs. Mejia, her eyes 
wrinkling like Royo's with amusement, "Tou don't smoke here?" 

Then she gave a little shriek, held out her arms, and Oypsy ran Into 
them. 

"Ay, tia mia," the little girl crooned. "Did you come to see your 
little Oeepsy? Tla Dolores, oh, I love you so. Tou're my tia now, aren't 
you? I have adopted her for tny aunt, and she has adopted me tor her 
niece now, Mama." shp eald with bard Importance, and turned again to 
Dolores, taking her "aunt's" face In her hands. 

"What's got over the child?" her mother In astonishment asked of 
Royo, who was enjoying himself hugely. 

"Tou're glad to see me, mi vlda?" Dolores drew Oypsy's cheek down 
to hers. "Tou don't mind our adopting each other?" she laughed at 
Pepa. and shot an amused, impish glance at her brother, who was watch- 
ing her admiringly, almost chuckling at the irony of the situation. He 
wondered if Dolores had planned the "aunt and niece" adoptions out 
of a sardonic sense of humor when she knew that she would soon be the 
little girl's real aunt ss Royo became Oypsy's foster-father. 

"Sh! But, yes, tell them. I must confess to you," again Dolores 
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lifted her eloquent eyes, "I 'wanted mr little Oeeps7. my new little nleoe, 
■o much I had to write to her, juat a little letter. Just two or three 'worda, 
to give her my Invitation." 

"I'm going to New Tor*," Oypsy announced wltli defiant Importance. 
"to Bchool, and play with other little boys and girls, and my pretty aunt^ 
and amuae myielf a lot, all the time. And go to bed late, and dance, eh, 
Ua DoloreaT" 

"Chut, chut, chlqultln. That's not for Papa — and Hama — to hear 
about. And only once In many, many dayi, and when you are, oh, auch 
a good, good little girl, besldea." 

"I'm going," Oypey repeated wilfully. "Mama never carea what 
I do, and I'd like to see my Papa stop me." She looked at her father 
cballenglngly. 

Papa's eyebrows had been drawing together In a frown. "Well. 
Oeepay," ahe aaked with displeasure, "and who told yon you oould go, 
I'd like to kndwT When you do a thing, ask your father, do you under- 
stand? Wliat talk from you! Not one 'word more shall you say. It's 
your father — and I^ — ^who say where you shall go, and with whom." 

Oypsy turned away, shrugging, a gesture Just like her mother'a. 
"I can have some, tla mla, eh?" she asked, and tipped what was left 
of a cocktail down her throat Dolores gave a little shriek of laughter. 

"Qo to your room." said Mrs. Mejla, glancing at her husband for 
approval; she rarely gave her daughter commands. Oypay slid from 
Dolores' lap and stood sullenly. 

"Qo, Geepsy," said her father with authority. G-ypsy shot a ald»- 
long glance at Dolores, and said to him with an ugly face, "I'd like to 
Icnow who cares for you." 

A slow, hot crimson crept over her father's face and he rested hla 
forehead in hla hand. 

"Oo to your room, Geepsy, you Impudent little devil," Pepa shrieked, 
springing from her chair. 

"Here, bebita, come on with me," said Royo, suddenly taking a part 
In the conversation and holding out his hand. 

She shrank from her mother to Um, as to any protector, then realli- 
Ing It Was he. ahe shrank away again with a sullen glance, then slipped 
through another passage and ran off inside. 

"Ave Maria purlsslma, she'll be beaten yet," murmured her mother, 
ainklng back Into her chair. Her breathing grew calmer, but she stared 
hard at the floor, her small face set in concentration as If she were try- 
ing to puzzle out something quickly. 

"She hates me still, the little devil," Royo's laugh again crinkled 
up his eyes. Dolores glanced aWay with raised eyebrows; for an instant 
her real dislike of a troublesome child flashed over her face. 

Mrs. Mejia glanced over the railing and saw Oypsy playing outside 
In the sand. 

"Go to your room," she screamed at her, then, as Gypsy did not 
move, "Gertrudls, go and stay With Senorlta Geepsy," 

"Well," Dolores broke the silence roguishly, "I pray sincerely for any 
convent to which Geepsy may be sent," and no one could help laughing, 
except Mr. Uejta, from whose face the red waa Just beginning to fade. 

"She must come to us, Peplta dear," said Dolores with coaxing 
finality. She stood up and kissed Mrs. MeJla. "I must go now; I have an 
engagement this evening at Harlanao. M^ I come again tomorrow in 
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the afternoon, to become more acquainted •with my little girl? at four, 
yesT Dont punUli her now. Don JoBe, please. She'e very sweet, 70a 
knc'w, and how boring are these too good and obedient children! One 
hardly tnisU them, it seem to me; don't you think so, eh?" 

"Goodbye, dear," satd Hn. Hejia. perfunctorily klsalng her. " So 
Slad yoa came. Ill be here tomorrow." 

"OeepBy may come to me, then?" asked Dolores, but Pepa only 
Bhragged her ahoulden, gUndng at her husband. 

When Dolores had left, Mrs. Mejia fldgetted, and there was silence 
between her and her husband. As It threatened to become embarrassing, 
she said angrily: "^ell, why dont yon keep her here?" 

"That is b<yond my power to do." The words seemed dragged frcon 

"Dont be a fool, Jose. Too can do whaterer yoa want to do. OI 
oourse yon can keep her." 

"Let OS not quarrel, Pepa." She fldgetted angrily in another silence, 
imtll Royo leaned forward from hia seat on the railing. 

'Touli send Gypsy north, Pepa? You have so decided, liaTent youT" 

"Por Dloa, RS70, keep quiet, cant youT" Pepa almost screamed at 
him. "How should I know what ia going to be done with Oeep^T It's 
none of my business, do you hear? I dont know, I dont know, I dont 
know. Shut up!" 

Royo pursed up his Upa. "Don Jose — " 

"The decision Is not mine to make, Roya The question lies In the 
hands of Mrs. Ueja." 

"Mine!" she screamed, "Ave Haria, Jose, why do you keep sayli4; 
thatT Ulne! I never had anything to do with bringing up Oeepey, did 
I? I never did anything for you, did I? And now you think I can help 
yoa You're a fool! lim no use, I tell yoiL No use, no use, no use — 
to you or Oeepsy. Or anyone else," she muttered. 

"You see the situation, my dear," said Mr. Mejia hearlly, not raising 
his haggard face. "We do need you, Oeepsy and I." 

"Oh," she turned on him quivering. "Shnt up. It's a He." She 
whirled around and drummed fiercely on the porch railing. The club 
bouse had been practically deserted now for the beach; only one old 
man was left asleep on the farther end of the porch. 

"Ay, Jesus, what an Infernally dull old hole this place Is," muttered 
Mrs. Heja. "I'm going to — I'm going to — oh, there's Maria Capote. Ex- 
cuse me, please." 

She clattered across the porch, down the steps and over to the pier. 

Royo stretched. "You might as well let Gypsy go with Dolores, Don 
Jose," be suggested. 

Mr. Mejia's face was bent In his hand and he did not answer. Royo 
looked at htm, quirked hia eyebrows, and then with a muttered "Elzcuse 
me," got up and left. 

'nie next afternoon the pier was completely deserted except tar two 
boys practising a high Aire from the spring-board, when Mr. Mejla, Royo, 
his sister, and Gypsy and her mother came dtfwn towards the yacht, 
which was moored alongside. Dolores carried a sunshade, and the boat's 
awning was up to keep the dazsling sun off the deck, where the party 
would probably sit Bomehow it seemed hotter In the deserted stillness 
after the Sunday crowd, but Gypsy, child-like, was unaffected by the heat 
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and Tsa In a speclalljr excited mood, capering op and domi the pier. 
Her shrill little voice rang dlstlncUjr tbrougb Uie aunnjr air. Mr. Uejla 
had spoken to one of the men on the yacht and they were evidenUy valt- 
Ing for the boat to be started before they -went aboard. 

"We can get a hat for me at Marlanao, can't we. Mama?" Oypsy de- 
manded, dantdng over to her mother and snatching half fearfully, half 
Impudently at her hand. "It won't matter If Just I and my tla Dolores are 
going. We can pi<^ one out. One muy slmpatlco for my schooL Like 
this," she cocked an Imaginary hat over one ear and gave a pirouette. 

"Going to have a good time In little old New York, efaT" said Royo, 
his lazineea stirred by a mood of good humor. "Qoing to be a wild woman 
and Just hit the high spots? Well, don't let those black curls of yours 
get you Into too many messea. Then you'd have to come orying to Cousin 
Eolto." 

Oypsy tossed her hair out of his reach, and shot an oddly mature 
glance at him as if to pierce through his mask of Indifference to what 
be really was. "A pink hat?" Site turned to Dolores, "You choose my 
hat for me. You're got style, haven't you, eh?" she said shrewdly, and 
Dolores' eyes crinkled up. 

"Wby'n't you start the boat?" Gypsy tossed to her father, and she 
gave him, too, a penetrating glance as if she wanted to catch him when 
he was not looking at her. "I want to go, don't you, tla de ml alma?" 

"Regular speed fiend, ain't you, Oypsy?" said Royo, thinking to 
himself, the little girl might develop into something as amusing U> play 
with as Pepa. 

Oypsy looked at him squarely, "Yes I am," she said in her hard little 
voice. There was another pause. 

"Could you see if we can't start soon, please, Mr. Mejia — so hot here," 
murmured Dolores, so sure of herself tl^t she scarcely bothered to be 
polite. Mrs. Mejla's eyes opened In fierce astonishment, but her husband 
only bowed courteously. "Certainly, senorita." 

Royo had been tying Gypsy's sash to the pier railing; it was worth a 
little eHort to bring out this potential plaything. She jixnped and was 
pulled back. "Ay Jesus, que hombrel" she screaemd, slapping him on 
the cheek, and yanked her sash loose. She was not at all afraid of htm. 

"You like me to tease you, don't you, Gypsy?" Royo asked, seeing 
this, and winked at Dolores. "On the whole, now, I'm not such a bad 
sort, am I?" 

Gypsy gave him another hard stare, and shrugged her shoulders In- 
differently. 'There may be worse;" and a ripple of laughter followed. 
Royo looked triumphantly at Mrs. MeJla, and she shrugged her shoulders 
Just as Gypsy had done, except that Pepa was angry, not indifferent 

"Did you tell them to start?" the little girl demanded of her father. 

"Geepsy!" exclaimed Mrs. MeJla. 

"Well, did he?" 

"Everything la ready. You may start at once. I have given Hlguel 
the directions you wished, and I think everything will go smoothly tor 
you." 

Gypsy darted for the steps leading to the yacht, but her mother 
Jerked her ba^, and held her lor a minute so that she met the hard eyes 
squarely. 

"Aren't you going to say goodbye to your father, Geepsy?" 

"Oh, yes." 
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"Me, too, 'Geepsy.' Don't forgot your lltUe cousin. You know in«, 
beblta." Royo gave her hlB most impudent wink. 

Oypgy hesitated bet*ireen the two men. Her father did not look at 
her, his mouth was a little twisted. "Ooodbye, Qeepey," he said then, 
steadily, holding out his hand. 

She turned to>ward him slowly. 

"fVm, I don't care for bald heads like you," she said and started for 
Royo. 

Then a whirling tornado sucked her up. "Take that, and that, and 
that," shrieked Pepa, — "and that, and that, and that, you little derll, 
you — ^you ungrateful ilttle Oend, you little worse than Ingrate, you little 
limb of Satan. Take that, and that, and tliat" With a last ringing box 
on the ear Qypsy staggered up the pier, screaming with terror and pain. 

"Oo to your room, go," shrieked her mother. "If It takes you ttve 
minutes to get there 111 beat you till you can't see. Run, you Ilttle derll, 
nm!" 

She turned panting to the others. "Geepsy won't go with you," she 
saJd sullenly to Dolores, "I will stay here with my lltUe girl. I sti^ here, 
for my husband needs me," and she looked up at Hr. HeJIa as a whipped 
dog would look. 'Tor any husl>aud needs me," she repeated. He come 
up awkwardly and put h^ arm around her. 

"We would like to be alone now, if you please," he said to Royo and 
his sister. Mrs. Uejla began to shake with quiet sobs. 

"I kntfw now that you do need me, Jose," she said, "that I'm some 
use to you." 

— gwendoijnb: kbenb. 



TO THE "MARBLE FAUN" 

Remonber that one time you smiled — 

Trust dawning — 

And relinquishment of pride — 

A little longing — not too much — , 

And sadness — 

SweetCT than a southern rlneyard after storm. 

"Oh God," I said, "I know now how the world wax formed. 

When first the lightning shot through black clouds at the birth of time; 

Lore emerging out of chaos! " 

Helody of that smile has run In my blood, 

ZJke a flute note, long drawn out, 

Until today I vibrate with the unlrersal song. 

Piped thru the million, million years 

Which brought the smile to yoiL 

Tet when it came that long, long way 

I met It, cold with fear, 

Uke icy wind that kills the early wheat. 

And now your eyes are hard. 

UART EUZABBTH DOBRR. 
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Police Court Sketches 

L THE COURT. 
it/^V' COURSE]," Bald the PoUce Judge, putUng down the letter ot In- 
II troductloQ, "but there won't be any cases before ten." He began 
^^ to examine the reports acattered over the top of his capacious 
desk, while across the street sounded the court house clock etriklng nine. 
From the outer <rfflce came the lowered voice of the Chief of Police giving 
directions. Was this, after all, the police court? There were shelrea of 
tattered and ponderous Tolumes, a huge safe and a row of old chairs, and, 
of course, that dignified desk — but stlU, this little room, the police court? 

No, it must be the Judge's office. The Judge makes the oourtT Of 
course — but this was the reporter's first experience — "before the law." 
Judge Gruber looked up and laughed, "Ouess we'll have to fine you for 
breaking into the court," he said. "Would you like to see the way we 
begin the dayT" He held out an officer's report. 

The reporter found a chair beside "the court" and sat down. Tea, 
he wore a Cox button, his old blue coat was wrinkled, and behind the 
gray-grluled face lurked a smile. He told her about the three prisoners 
down stairs who were to answer the charge of dnrnkenness— ^nade on 
the report she was holding. While she was reading It, In came the 
Janitor with a prisoner who had also come from down stairs — a lUard, 
black and yellow and dumb In the cold tin pall. Were those others down- 
stairs as black and yellow as Its appearance proclaimed it, the reporter 
wondered, or were they, as It in reality was, dumb, helpless victims ot 
drcumstanceT And It would be taken — where? 

And all the vblle the Judge sat there, calmly sorting his business, 
shoving papers Into the overflowing waste basket, explaining forms to 
his victor and leisurely facing the dmpty chairs, smiling sometimes. 
and again explaining some cose never known to the public or long for- 
gotten, some detail from the nkany with which the room fairly bristled, 
challenglngly. They were the details the paper didn't print, the re- 
porters didn't take— there Just behind the door, within that grimy record 
book, or registered only In the face of the Judge who saw but said ot ft 
nothing, except the casual mrd. How could he? 

The chief of police came in. sturdy and smiling, graciously blunt and 
energetic He put his desk at the visitor's service, with his endless files 
and records. Bo, too, did the tall man who was Mr. Bosley — he who later 
came back to Inquire, "How Is the new Judge by this time?" 

"We have to have our little Joke," said Judge Oruber. "That re- 
minds me," and he exhibited the ancient rifles In the cupboard with 
which to "have some fun" with the prisoners who proved stubborn. "We 
tell them about the firing squad," he said, and laughed. 

The reporter for the afternoon paper ca:me In, took a list ot victims 
and departed. The Judce and his little Jokes remained, as did the old 
filea of the "Criminals Wanted," the overflowing "waste basket, the lit- 
tered desk, and the ancient rifles. 

Was this the court, the renorter pondered, or was the spirit of It 
In reality still locked In the cells downstairs, or In the big safe with the 
bottles of confiscated whiskey? 
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n. BEFOBE THE LAW. 

Three forelgnera, a Finn, an Italian, and a Mexican, on chargeB of 
being drunk, sitting "before Uie court" waiting. 

"Andrew Makl," pronounced the Judge, "that jrou?" as he gased over 
his big desk at the man on the end of the row. 

"Ta-a," gnmted the Finn, Bblfting hta position in the rlcketr chair 
and shoving hla hands further Into the pockets of his mackloaw. The 
lines Id bis haggard face were drawn, and his blue eyes answered in the 
negative the Judge's next question — "You've been here before, haven't 
you? Where did you get the wliiskey?" 

The prisoner shifted again, and said something brokenly, then be 
replied. "A fellow give It me in town." 

"How many bottles?' 

"One." 

"Do you suppose you could get me some, too?" aAed the Judge. 
The fell(Ar gnmted, and the Judge changed the subject 

"Where were you during the war?" 

"Working, Chicago," said the prisoner. 

"Why weren't you In the war?" 

"TJgh — too old for draft," and the lines In his face were erldence 
of the truth of his statement 

"Are you a cltleen?" the Judge asked next. The Finn looked pue- 
sled. "Have you taken out first papers?" the Judge said very slowly. 

The man moved. 

"No," he mumbled. 

"How long have you been In this country?" 

"Eleven year." I^e was not asked if anyone had tried to get hlnii 
interested In papers. 

"Were you working yesterdt^?'* And It developed that be had lost 
his Job about two weeks before. Nobody inquired why or how. And 
then as be sat tbere the Judge said, "Well, Andrew Makl, the court will 
sentence you to twelve and a half days In Jail, or a fine of twenty-five 
dollars." The prisoner sat tbere, head bowed, silent 

They brought in the box Into which had been dumped his worldly 
goods. And when he said he would pay the fine the Judge counted It out 
and returned the rest to the prisoner, the watch and the few little 
trinkets, and the few remaining pieces of cash. 

The Judge turned to Fred Fanlnl, Italian, found on Railroad Street 
He had been working In a steel construction gang on the railroad. 
"You're rich, Fred," said the Judge after the sentence, as he counted out 
his seventy-odd dollars and extracted therefrom the twenty-five. Fred 
grinned and looked his attitude. No, no one had ever asked htm to take 
out papers, either; bis attitude to this was also evident 

Max Capey, the Mexican, was next addressed. He was Fred's 
"buddy" on the steel gang, and he was also not naturalised. He was 
fined twenty-five dollars, which amount, when his goods were laid be- 
fore the court, he lacked a dollar and a half of having. The letter from 
home would not count aa currency. They took what he had, and Fred 
Fanlni paid the balance. 

Then the prisoners were led aiway, to return each to his steel gang 
out on the railroad. And nobody would know bow the fine was paid, 
nobody but the Judge, and he, why should he tell It? It was all in the 
d^— "before the law." —GRACE BALDWIN. 
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College Spirit and Patriotism 



IN THIS age of enforced democracy and compulsory freedom, vhen the 
aacred rights ot the people are guarded by Qooees, fagots, and respect- 
able mobs, it -would be well for the -writer who would crltlciEe any of 
the infallible traditions and institutions of the times, (should anyone be 
so arrogant) to bear well in mind the dominant popular seatimlent on the 
subject. It has been declared many thnes, and always with the righteous 
sincerity of one who has been shocked at the suggestion that he examine 
the feet of his gods to determine whether they be of clay, that the student 
without college spirit Is as bad as the man without a country. Therefore, 
having chosen college spirit and patriotism for his theme, the writer 
needs must accept that sentiment as his law. 

The reader must realize, as he follows these lines, that the eyes of 
the taw are peering over the shoulder of the writer as be progressee. 
They are not the eyes of arbitrary law, but of the law which he himself 
has chosen to govern this composition — a voluntary censorship, by the 
writer of that which he writes. Truly, nothing could be more genuinely 
democratic. The writer has not been hampered. He could, If he possessed 
more of the attributes of martyrdom, totally disregard the sentiment of 
his fellows (with Its ropes and fagots.) More, he could ignore the yawn- 
ing entrance-gates of the Jails of democracy. But he has not been so 
Inclined. His selection of a rule to govern this composition has been 
Just as voluntary as an enlistment for service on the eve of the passing 
of a conscription law. Now that the reader thoroughly comprehends the 
situation, realizing his security against being forced to bear an attack 
upon two sacred traditions of America, the >writer may proceed, ever 
conscious of the eyes — and of the fagots. 

College spirit and patriotism are not unlike. Both, It seems, cul- 
minate In the glorious passion to invade an enemy's ground, and wrest 
from blB possession some spoil, or trophy. Both embody the principle 
of an extravagant pride in one's own group. Just for the sake of discus- 
sion, and not in any spirit of unholy skepticism, let us make an imaginary 
comparative analsrsls of these two emotions which surge so nobly In the 
bosoms of real Americans. It must here be understood that the ideas 
to follow are not the beliefs of the writer, but merely suppositions of 
what the writer MIGHT believe, were It not his goading ambition not 
to displease the eyes -which gaze over his shouMer with loyal vigilance. 
Suppose that we place the two slogans, "Up with Montana, down with 
the foe," and "Deutschland uber alles" In the same category. The 
writer can already fancy tbe rltchteous curses of the outraged mob, and 
hastens to reassert tiiat he considers such a comparison totally prepos- 
terous, that It Is merely hypothetical. The former slogan seems to us 
the topmost pinnacle of college spirit, and the latter might be taken as 
the last word In chauvinism. 

Let us now assume, for the sake of having a premise — not because 
we have the least sympathy with the asBumptlon — that there may be 
much, even In patriotism, that Is undesirable. True, this emotion seems 
sometimes to rise to insplrlnc heights. Durlni; the recent holocaust In 
Surope, a German aviator who had brought down fifty British planes 
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fell behind tlie English llnea and perished. He was decorated for bravery 
and burled with military honors, by the British. But the question Im- 
mediately arises, was this act the product of a sudden surge of "BUper- 
patrlotlsm" or did it have Its origin In a greater and nobler emotion which 
for the moment transcended lore of country? Or is It possible, hypo- 
thetlcally speaking, that an act of this type is fn some remote way the 
product of that unspeakable thing of the radicals, Internationalism? 
Uany a college teatn has been dined and feted by those whom It has Just 
vanqulBhed. In the same manner we might put the question. Is this Just 
one of the glistening pinnacles of college spirit, or is it something 
greater, some more advanced phase in social evolution. Just beginning 
to manifest its coming? 

It is charged by the discontented and the radicals that patriotism 
is largely lust to kill, or at least desire to triumph over the weaknesses of 
othwB. Without expressing the least sympathy with the sentiment, let 
us see If there is not a shadow of something of thifl nature to be found 
in college spirit. On occasions with which the reader Is familiar, melees 
have taken place between the followers of college athletic teams, when 
the loser's disappointment at defeat became white rage. The writer 
has stood and watched while the product of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of years of evolution was swept aside, and the nearly-flQlshed products 
of twentiethHcentury education became snarling atavisms, in the madness 
of the moment, intent, so It seemed, on the very destruction ^ those 
whom they had made their guests. 

But perhaps we are unjust and biased. Perhaps we have not given 
our tradittoDS an honest hearing. And besides, the eyes that peer over 
our shoulder are taking on a strange glitter — a glitter suggesting the 
pick-handles and knouts of representative democracy. The presence of 
such a sane and powerful Influence helps greatly to balance the mind of 
the writer. It softens his discontent, and makes him see much more 
good In the divine emotions without which the world would be bereft of 
everything ennobling and sweet except music, literature, art, beauty, 
brotherhood, love, poetry, and other minor essentials of modem living. 
Patriotism and college spirit are akin; we all admit that. And they must 
be good. Who can say tbey are not righteous and transcendental, since 
they are praised from our pulpits, and eulogized from our rostrums. And 
are they not constantly upon the lips of our best people? 

Now that the eyes of our chosen censor seem a trifle lax In their 
vigil, perhaps from weariness, ft seems not an Inopportune moment for 
a rather hazardous reflection. Nothing Is constant but struggle, and in 
the throes of struggle all human traits and Ideals are as In a flux. IS 
It not possible, then, that a future day shall see our patriotism fade before 
the advance of a more universal emotional bond, linking all mankind 
together? Should this day come, admaments and armies would become 
obsolete and for this reason we need not expect It soon. Is it not pos- 
sible, too, that the spirit of the modem college may give Way to a greater 
bond of sympathy and a growing desire on the part of men to learn from 
each other? Or Is the lust of conquest elemental and eternal? Only the 
future cas tell. 

— UiOTD S. THOMPSON. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

lerlbner'a Bona) bj FfUk B. U 

, . . daji In UontaiiB. W« accd btii . 

■ketchM, ttiat thtj trt toaniti a& ictiial happenlnn, §omt ol them tha ptraonal < , 
ot Mr. Undcrmtii. Hartal hlmaclt llvad tha Ufa at tha hnatar, the trappar. and the plo&eer. h« 
la In a poaition to CTHtc ror u a liiid aiiil •eeniMa nfleetlan ot th* Hta ot Uontawi'a pioncan. 
Thia be haa aDCcaMrnllr acsompllBhed In hia aeriea Of akelcfaaa. and thta qulltr ot colorAit 
antbeDticltT. coupled wHh tbr (rank tngRglBpieaa ot hia atfla, nakaa hU work lauiiiialT lotn- 
ftiDM aa well aa htfhlj cominrndable. 

^The aathar at 0* ■ Paialif Fraatlar ta pracUeallr tha onlr peraon who haa attempted 
to aet forth In Uurarr form the true talea of our frontier daya. Hia Ttdnma ia of treat value 
In that it will cheriah tot fanire feneratlona these intereatini atoiiea of the pionaera who 
■re ^t leaTlni m. UndoabtMllj hia book will delifht thoaa of tji* (ntnre a*«D more than 
it dallfhU iha raadar of today with the recital of the braverr, the crude ■eneroaitr, the 
dMp-telt afupatbj, th* happf-io-lockj careleaaDeaa, and tha roach bumor of the aturdy 
men who laid tha foondatloDa ot the itate of Hontana. — R. K. 

IMIU OM «U ttwlw (Scriboffa Bona) bj rrank B. Undernuui. Mr. 
Prank B. lindecBan ot Flatboad I«ht, Uontana, waa for thlrtr jwra fiieod to tha 
Indlaika, (nakinf trlpa to Wiahincton at hia own eipenae in tbetr behall He haa ilatoed from 



Intimate lite amonc than, the folk lore which he baa Incorporated into hia "iRdlu Why ttwl**'' 

■od hia "IrtiM OW-M - ~ - i- ■. . 

Sona two yeara a«o, i 

CbaHea Roaaall, llontana'a eowbof artlat. 



d>MaR Startai." The firat ot theae booka waa pabHahed in Seribner'a 
, and the latter waa pobbataed In 1920. lAa booka arc ninattatad br 



U tha "(BAaa aM-Maa MaHaa" we learn that the aon la not tha (od ot the Indian. 
Ifaaitou la the All-Ood rCTtrenced with aocfa awe that hli name la •eldom meDtlonod. Tha 
■on la reTereneed only aa tbe iraateat manlEeatatlon of the dtltr. "^U-Han" ta the und«r-|od 
who created tha world and all Ita InhabitanU. Tbe Indiana laofb at bit Biiatakea, tor "OM-UaD" 
otteo (orfot tht namea and natare of the tUnta he had created and tbe tailare of memory 
ofUn led hjm into Indlcrona mtatakea. 

He made a complete eat ot weapona, from bmtlni knite to arrowbeada, ot what ha 
eonalderad a pecnUarly iireetatibla rock, then aalUad forth and tAallenced a bear to combat, 
only to diaeoTer that tha "rock" waa water-lofied bark that eaaily broke to Irita! men 
bancry, he attBDPted to take a (reedy bite out of a white alone, and In eonaeoaence he loat 
hia front taeth. ETer aine* that time ail <^lldren loae their trout teeth whan ali anowa have 
paaaed onr tbalr heada — tor "Old-lfan" retnaea to auftei tor bla errora without iDfUcduf 
the aama ■ufterinf upon bla faoman creatioo*. In like manner when "Old-Uan" learned from 
tbe chickadee how to remove hia eyea tor fan and toaa them in the air and bate them return 
to hia aoeheta, he forgot, due to tbe failinf memory ot an old man, not to nioTa or laugh 
Datn the eyea were replaced. In conaenuenca they tell to tbe gTound and when picked up 
and raplaeed, all eorered with dirt and leaTea, they gave him pain. And now all old tolka mnal 
aottar by haTlng their eyeaiibt talL 

^U-ilMa" want ont when tha anow waa ao deep he moat wallow throafb It. The bear* 
woold not altampt to neioUale anch a anow. but uthongh "Old-Han" had taught the bear 
aate hablta, be waa not wlae enough to otUlie the counael himaelf. 80 — hut why tell any 
moreT Bead theae delightful mytha for yonraal^ aa Ur. Llnderman haa Wat Baglc relate 
aem to Ua grandchildren. — L. D. H. 

Tka Umt af ThrM Friaada. (MacmiUan) by John G. Nethardt. a Nebnika poet of 
eatabllahed repuUtlop, ia an epic poem of two handred pagei portraying the life of tar 
tradara during a winter apent In very early daja on Che Uaaaelabtll In Montana 1%a thrM 
(rienda leara St. Loula and traTcl up the U^aaotui and then down to the Uuaaelahell, where 
they winter. They are fine apedmena of mnnhood. They ha'e adienlurei while llTlng among 
the Indiana that and in a breach ot trlendahlp between two of them, and in Tenaeance by the 
third on one ot the two for tbe breach. The tale la a dramatic atoiy told in flowing Tarae. 
ne deacriptlona of nature and of periona ii unoaoally Tldd, taking tbe reader iiito the 
acene* of aedon. There la beaotiful poelry aa wdl aa good atory in the tale. The poet'a 
graap of the nature of ifaeae early traders la irue. Ploneera who hoTa read tbe poem atata 
that It la Bccnrate Id detaOa ot the Ufe ot fur traders and of Indiana. Tbia la an autki^ntie 
booh atiout our own (tale. It la recommended to all lovera ot Uonlann. Mr. Nelhardl haa 

thumed a long epic of the early Northweal. Th* SMf 1 Thraa FriMda being one section. 
h* tang *l Haatt filaaa, publlabed by Hacmlllan aome yeara ago. la another aeclion. Tbia 
po«m met with Immadlate recogniUoa; It haa been widely read by the rcaAng public and 
atudied In achoola. ~H. M. 

Poata »t Iha Fatar*. an anthology of Terae printed in colleae and anlveralty msiaiinea 
daring 1010- "SO, haa come from the preas at The Stratford Pnbllsbing Company of Boston 
onder the editorship ot Henry SchnlttUnd. Many of the larger oniTersitle*. like Wcllealry. 
TTlaconsln, Tale, Princeton, are repreeented. bat It ia noticeable that imaller and kss known 
Inatltntlons. sccording to the Judgment of tbe editor ot the antfaatogy, are prodndag better 
work in larger qnantllie*. The State University ta repreaented by three poems, "Androtnache" 
by Bntb Hamilton, "In December" by Homer Paraona. and "Vagrancy" by Telaa Ijennatrend. 
Tbia is an eapedal feather In the cap otllie Honuaan (now The Fi'ODtier) in view ot the fact 
that all three poema were choaen aa among tbe bait atndent verae in the oonntry from a 
■Ingl* and only mmbar of our IHerary ir '-- " " 
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The editora ol The Frontifr now plan to preient In encb iasue a trontispiece which ihall 
preaent in picture aome featur* repreeentatiie of the State ot Montana. In Ibe last icane 
appeared a print of the architect!' drawlni of the new campna of The State Univeraitj. In 
thia iaane they take pleaiare In preientinK a picture of Indian life. 

The John Work* Jonrnal la now beinj prepared under the editorahlp nf Mr. Paul C. 
Philltpa, protenoT of hiatory at the SUte DnlTeraltr ot Montana, Miaa Helen Herman, a 
rraduate atudent of the same institution, and Mr. William Lewis of the Eaitern Waahinfton 
Hlatorlcal Societj. Spokane. It Ii a journal which has for ita aettiuj much local color and 
■tmoephere. Worka' own dinry eoTere the monthe from Auruat 18, Ifel, when he left Van- 
courer on bla trip to the HIaaourl, to June, IS.^2. John Worka wa> ■ trapper and bonier. 
In the year 1814 be wai In the employ of the Hudaon Bay Company eant of the mountains. 
In 1628 he came weat and foand work with Ihe aame comnany In the vicinity of VanconTer. 
HIa diary keepa daily record ot bla trip, preaentini moch thrillinK material lach aa eaeapea from 
Hie Blackfoot and Nei Perce Indiana. It la of hiatoricnt Talue in fixing localltlea and In 
preaervInK a true record of early dsya in the Northwest. 

Laat month the Art department ot the State nniverBlty. with the aid of the atudent 
art orgaotutiona. held an exhibit ot pictures by wealem Montana artists. The collection 
included pencil aketcbei, water colors, oils, mlnlatnrea nod etatuellea. Althongh laadaenpea 
were the most nomeroua. there were many plctarea of Indian and weatem lite, and several 
very intereattng portraits. In aplte ot bad weather the exhibit waa visited by a largte number 
ot Mlaaouta people. The aucceia of It ahoald eucouraiie the tounding ot nn nnnnal abowlnR 
of art. Here are many cnmmunltlei in Montnna wbiob could profitably hold a like exhibit. 
Possibly In time a atate collection could be made and taken on tour about Montana. It would 
hr a welcome Bjidition 10 the nrtislicjjfe of the atate. 

"' " " of Montana, writes to the editora: "Mlaa 
I mlnbiture. There is a whole volume of 
isue of The Pronber. Mr. FTank B. Lln- 
lake: "Montanans must he proud ot The 
I in re«ular monthly mngaiinci and It la 
I. I will help you find subecrlhprs." Miss 
Y. writes from Oakland. Calilnmla; "Tbe 
ntenta with neat pleasure." The editora 
Wve these letters, like others in their pOBBeflaion. to recommend the mngailne and tbelr 
efforts to yoa. 

The Joyce Memorial Prixe contrat waa held last month at tbe State Unlverrity under 
the direction of the Rngliah department. Oontealfinta were allowed t,. auhmit three manu- 
leripts em*racinj any type of literary work they wished. The faculty ot the department acted 
as judges. Twenty-tour msnuscripta from eighteen contestants, covering tbe fields of abort 
story, sketch, formal and informal essay, tree verse and regular verae were submitted. Tbe 
choice nt the department, based nn consideration of human vHlne, signiticnnce. conception, 
akill ot workmanahip, sincerity, fell upon the poem "The Trout," written by Donald Stevena, 
•23. Tbe second place goes to "Patrick Treek Country." written hv Eugenie Frohllcher, "23, 
and the third to a critical esany, "The New Frankness in Literature." written by Lflura D. 
Moore, irraduate student, A'l three nf these writings appear in this issue ot The Frontier, 
Other manuscript* in the contest, which are in thin issue, are "Rnglnes," by Donald Stevens, 
"An Indian Squaw," by Katherine Craighead, "21, "Eternity," by Richard Underwood, "28. 
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INDIAN GIRLS 
t can see them down belov dipping inter 
In tbe bot afternoon ; 

One has a crimson kerchief, the other a scarlet, 
And their blouses are blue. 

The bay is a cool green mirror 

With silver shadows. 

When they dip their pails. 

The water mores outward In a circle 

Of colored ripples. 

They are dipping water with tbe bright palls which they asked (rf me — 

From my door I avw them coming. 

Laughing between tbemBelves 

Because of shyness. 

Though I smiled at them to make them unafraid, 

I could not shatter the straugenesa. 

Like brass and stones between us; 

I know not their ways. 

They know not mine. 

When they are In their tents 

In. the heat of afternoon. 

Fashioning baskets. 

Drying berriee. 

Talking with throaty words 

To their wrinkled father and mother. 

Do they think of me In my great log house 

Reading a book? 

If I dress myself tn my best gown 
And flutter It among my rooms. 
Will they think me a princess? 
Or will they say I am pale. 
With no bright colors 
Among my rooms? 

— Verne Llnderman. 



AN INDIAN SQUAfV 

Dumb, stolid, Impassive she squats 
Back against the sheltering building 
Brown, wrinkled, pitted she waits 
Eyes on a dull perspective. 

To and fro fn furs and Jewels 

Women pass before ber. 
Moccasin-footed, with folded anna. 
Wrapped In her Indian blanket, 
Dumb, stolid, Impassive she rises 
To trudge by the side of her chief. 

— Katherlne Craighead. 
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Sees-the-Mountain 



IN THE fall of '98 while Injun Jim and I were hunting along the upper 
Big Horn we camped a fe'w miles from the Crows. One night Jim said 
to me, "You ever hear 'bout Old- Woman -Under-the-Ground? No? That 
old squaw, he's heap old — hundred years — mebbe more. Bear Claw told 
me. He's not a Crow. That old squaw, he go away from his people 
many winters ago and live on roots and berries till Crows find him. 
This Old-Woman-Under-Oround, he don't talk much, but sometime he 
say: 'I'm not Crow, I'm Sheep £ater!' And talk 'bout bis peoples a 
litUe." 

The story interested me, and since I was anxious to see this Woman- 
Under-tbe-Oround as she was called, we took our pack-horses and 
started out to visit the Crows. Our trail ran through a deep perpendicular 
walled canyon, crossed and recrossed a foaming mountain stream bor- 
dered with gleaming clumps of silvery leafed quaking asps, and wound 
among great boulders until it ended at the mouth of the canyon where 
we found the camp of the Crows. 

By the side of a broken cedar, washed down by a spring freshet, sat 
a stooped figure, an old, old woman. Her short grey hair was coarse 
and scraggly. Her face looked like wrinkled leather. She had small 
deep-Bunken eyes from which the fire had not yet gone. Carelessly 
thrown over her shoulders was a tattered buckskin robe, decorated by 
half-broken porcupine quills. The old woman was gazing fixedly at the 
distant blue mountains visible above the rim of the canyon, apparently 
unaware of our presence. Recognizing with disappointment that an 
effort to talk to her would be futile I decided to wait until the following 
day. 

The next evening I saw the old squaw sitting on the ground not far 
from my tent. I went over and invited her to share the trout I had caught 
She ate in silence, munching with teeth worn to the gums. After the 
meal, a smile lighted her seamed face as she said, "Heap good, you catch 
'em big heart for old Woman-Under-the-Groimd." 

Taking my chance, I asked in the sign language: 

"Are you a Sioux?" 

"No." 

"A Piegan?" 

Again the negative nod. 

"I am a Sheep Eater," she said, a little piqued by my questions. Think- 
ing of the past and forgetting the present, she told me about her people, 
gesticulating with her withered hands In the sign language. 

"My people lived above the clouds on the Big Horn mountains whose 
peaks were covered with snow alt the time. The bald eagle soared In 
the air guarding his nest. The dense forests and green parks with 
their clear springs were the home of wild animals. The Sheep Eaters 
lived In teepees made of cedar thatched with moss and cemented by pine 
gum. They ate roots, berries and wild meat. Their main food was the 
flesh of the mountain sheep; that is why they were called Sheep Eaters. 
My people were short but fleet when running. The women were beauti- 
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ful. The Oreat Spirit alwajm took care of Ub children, giving them 
plenty to eat and helping them ward off their enemies. 

"The bead chief. Black Raven, had a daughter of sixteen winters. They 
gave her the name of Sees-the- Mountain. Her face was all the time tike 
BUD, all the time beautiful. Her eyea were like stars; her hair, black as 
a crow, was long, almost to her knees. The Sheep Eaters liked See»- 
the-Mountaln, she was a favorite. When spring came. Sees-the-Uountaln 
went to the mountain top to make offerings to the sun. While she was 
gone the sky became dark with storm clouds and there was a bad blts- 
zard. This storm lasted five hours. Black Raven's heart was heavy 
for his daughter. He got together some brave varrlors to help hunt 
for her. Among the party was Flat Dog, son of Chief Medicine Crow. 
Flat Dog was young, he had never gone on the war path. The party 
hunted a long time without finding Sees-the-Hountaln. The snow had 
covered all footprints. Pretty soon Flat Dog wandered away from the 
main party. He went down a little canyon thinking maybe she bad gone 
there to be sheltered from the storm. Going around a ledge of rock 
the boy realized he was Just in time when he saw a big grixily rushing 
after Sees-the-Mountaln. But the sounds of his footsteps diverted the 
bear; It turned and lumbered toward him. Flat Dog took an arrow 
and shot at the bear quick. He Jumped to one side and the bear ran by. 
The bear's heart was bad. He tried to kill Flat Dog. It was a good fight. 
The boy shot many times, but grizzlies are tough and It did not die until 
the boy shot an arrow in Its eye. The boy drew out his arrows all dripping 
with blood. It was the first bear he had killed and he was proud. He 
took Sees'the-Mountaln and guided her back to the searching party. 

"Black Raven had a big feast for all the camp to show that his heart 
was glad for the safe return of his daughter. The son of Medicine Crow 
told his story. When he had finished, Little Owl, the Medicine man, 
said, The boy was brave. J will throw away the name of Flat Dog. I 
give him the name of Red Arrow." 

"Black Raven got up and told the people that he was going to give 
Sees-the-MouDtain to Red Arrow. They were married the next day. The 
relatives took Sees-the-MountaIn to her new teepee. She was happy be- 
cause, deep In her heart. Red Arrow was her choice. 

Before many moons had passed, a white man rode into the camp, reel- 
ing with sickness. The Sheep Eaters cared for blm but their medicine 
herbs were no good because he got worse. He went out of his head with 
a burning fever; he was soon covered with little red sores, and he died. 

"This disease spread thru the camp like fire; one after another got 
sick and died. The remaining few were scared; they ran to the forest — 
anywhere to escape those fiery little red spots that meant sure death. 
Everyone died, even Red Arrow. Sees-the-Mountaln alone escaped. She 
had fled Into the forest begging the Great Spirit to take her life. She 
did not get sick, tho, but living on roots and berries wandered about un- 
til she was found by a tribe of Indians." 

The palsied old woman finished her story and lapsed into silence, her 
bony hands falling Idly at her side. 

"But you," I Inquired, "who are you? Tou must have been a chiefs 
daughter among the Sheep Eeaters." 

The squaw, bent and twisted by a hundred winters, turned toward 
me and said laconically: 

"I am Sees-the-Hountaln." — Qenevleve N. Petzoldt. 
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THE SUN DANCE CHANT 



Tb« hot, rutiliing blood ot a host without number; 

The lust to destroy and the fever to kill; 
The lore of the land where their anceetors slumber; 

The love of the lake, and the wood, and the hill; 
The swish of the rlTer, — Its murmur and mumble-^ 

Soul of the Kootenals, walling aloud; 
Wild bands of cayuBee, whoee mad racing rumble 

Echoes from peak to low-horerlng cloud; 
"Our happiness, madness, sorrcnr, and pain. 

Are of Elarth, and soon Tanlsh," now mournfully bum 
The painted red men of mountain and plain. 

In the quavering chant to the throb ot the drum. 

— WllUam W. Tb<nnas. 



ENGINES 
All night, ding-danging up and down the yards 
Incessant clamoring mellowly, now near. 
Loudly Insistent, then far off and faintly calling back. 
The sleepless engines cough, and whoop, and gasp. 
Working or resting, panting, on the tracks. 

Shocking the midnight with heroic blasts — 
And sudden s^es ot subsiding puffs, 
They strain with mighty effort, or they slide 
Rellevedty Into the distant dark. 

Han made them and they are his pride. 
They do his bidding, asking not for rest 
By day or night 

I lie here now 
And hear a freight train, clunking slowly west 

— ^Donald Sterena. 
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THE TROUT 

A painted rainbow trout, without a sound, a flaah 
Of beauty Bhimmerlng above the sunlit stream, 

Oltetens an Inatant and, descending with a splash. 
Leaves but an Image for a wlsUul dream; 

A vision of free radiance. 

And so deelre 

To catch, to hold, this living, colored beam. 
Bums In the boTlsh angler like a fire. 

Lighting his young eyes with a lustful gleam. 

And now, with studied care and dextrous art, 
A gaudy lure which half conceals Its steel 

He casts. How quick the sparkling riffles part — 
A strike! A tug! The fierce song of the reel! 

The line silts thru the rapids like a knife. 
Then slackens, and above the foamy swirls 

The trout, resplendent with rebellious life, 
In glorious fight Its shining body hurls. 

Its dying fight; for soon that strength must flow 
On with the stream, and with a weakened gasp. 

As the hook leads, quite helpless it must go 
At last into the boy's exultant grasp; 

Into the hot, dry air to come at last. 
To feel the dry grip of a grimy hand; 

A blow — then, blood-smeared to the earth It's cast — 
And, quivering, it dies upon the sand. 

The boy has caught the beam, for not again 
Will any mark with Joy its clean, wild grace. 

Piercing the rapids foaming round the bend. 
Slapping the smooth, green eddy's placid face. 

It's gone. Beside him lies, — a piece of meat 
Cooked In a greasy pan, it will be good to eat 

— ^Donald Stevens. 
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Patrick Creek Country 



I. AUTUMN. 

"The moon of falllog leares 

Vermillion hued 
September reigns enthroned 

On mountain crags. 
Flame-eyed, the lynxes watch 

While, mlghty-thewed. 
With clashing antlers Btrive 

The roaring stags." 

The bunting call had come and we were "bitting the trail to the big 
timber." Dad's old Winchester and both "twenty-two's" were tucked 
under one buggy seat with the fishing tackle, and the grub-boz was under 
the other. Ererytbtng was in readiness for a glorious day of hunting 
and fishing. Mother and Daddle both seemed as happy at the prospect 
as were the children. They bad been up Patrick Creek Canyon before, 
but neither the boys nor I had ever seen It, so, though the horses trotted 
along at a good pace, our dreams and visions were far ahead. 

We were already several miles from town. To the right rose the foot- 
hills; on the left the fields sloped far away. The road was becoming 
steep and rocky. Straight forward it led, until It forked at the entrance 
of a little canyon, the main branch winding round the bills, but the other 
leading Into it. As Daddle turned the horses into the narrow ravine, we 
went from open sunlight into dusk. 

It was not early, but the hills were so high that the sun had not yet 
looked over the eastern ridge Into the ravine. Though the sky overhead 
was a clear blue, purple and gray shadows still lurked along the narrow 
roadway. A cllft fell on one side, and at the base ran Patrick Creek. On 
and on we went, sometimes so tar above the stream that we could scarcely 
hear the murmur of the water, and again so close that we could see the 
little bubbles on the rocks. Tho it was late in September, few leaves had 
fallen and the bushes that fringed the stream were still clothed in their 
colored foliage. As the sun came over the bill, the shadows rolled away 
and the brush gleamed In royal raiment of scarlet and gold. Perhaps the 
blue-green background of the timber made the willows and chokecherrles 
appear more glowing. 

Gradually we ceased talking. Even the youngest had been in the 
woods enough to know that one would never see wild creatures If he 
talked Incessantly. Suddenly the horses shied, and from the thickets 
along the creek a black-tall doe burst out and fled headlong across the 
road, vanishing almost instantly Into tbe gloom of the pines. 

Not long afterward, as we rounded a turn in the road we saw a large 
weather-beaten building rearing itself beside the creek. 

"What's that, Daddle?" I asked. 

"The old Patrick Creek mill." replied my father. "Twenty years ago 
a man decided to try logging up here. He soon gave It up as unprofitable, 
though, and he moved all tbe machinery out. The old mill and those 
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two cabfuB are all that remainB of Kline's wonderful Bchetne for logging 
Patrick Creek." 

Father drove over the pole bridge which croased the creek juat below 
the mill. After Btabllng the horses in one of the log cabins. Jack and 
he set out with their guns up the opposite ridge, liother, my two small 
brothers, and I went fishing. Pushing thru the thickets, we followed up 
the cre^, dropping a hook into everr llkely-looking bole. As usual I 
did not have a bite, while — to my chagrin — Steve and mother each car- 
ried a string of shining beauties, and the baby had caught the biggest 
trout of all. 

Farther and farther we went, listening to the chipmunks and red 
squirrels chattering as they gathered their winter stores, examining 
every bird's nest we saw, and trying to Identify the builder from the 
structure. The ragged abode in a thorn bush bad been built by a cat- 
bird; the nest of swamp grass had been the home of a tiny marsh wren; 
and the down-lined cradle on the alder bending over the stream bad held 
the babies of a golden summer warbler, ^^at a cborus of bird voices 
must have echoed here but a few weeks before! Now the only sounds 
were the whisper of falling leaves, the calling of the squirrel tribe, and 
the ripple of the brook. No, not the only sounds. From the top of a tall 
fir came the cheery whistle: "Chlcka-dee-dee-dee! Spring soon!" Spring 
soon, and winter had not yet come! The blithe call followed us as we 
passed on. 

Suddenly we stepped into fairyland. From under a rock, half hidden 
by moss, seeped a ttny stream which rippled off to Join the creek. KInnl- 
ki-nlc trailed green fronds with ruby-red berries over the moss. To the 
east, opening into the forest, was a long vista. Here might fauns and 
satyrs hold their fetes, and Pan come piping In the springtime. Speechless 
we stood, gazing until the mystic beauty was traced indelibly on our 
hearts. 

At half-past three, Daddie and Jack returned. They had seen some 
deer, but had not been able to shoot any of them. Jack had plainly had 
buck fever, and I sometimes think, now, that killing on that wonderful 
day made no strong appeal to Daddie. He put the guns in their cases 
with such an air of finality that we knew there would be no more hunt- 
ing that afternoon. 

As we sat around the fire eating our camp meal, Daddie told us of the 
old west he had known, and of the many hunting trips on which he had 
been. The moments slipped swiftly by. Suddenly, from away across the 
ravine came a long-drawn cry. The call was sustained for an Instant, 
and then it rose and fell in a weird cadence, echoing from ridge to ridge. 
There was, in that sound, something vaguely appealing. I knew that 
somewhere back in the hills, a gray wolf was calling to hts mate. But 
there seemed more meaning in the cry. The note that came to me was 
a call from the timber, an appeal to leave forever the dally round of 
duties, the little city with Its busy bum, and to live the primitive life. What 
an appeal It was! The wide, silent spaces, the breath of pines and firs, 
the charm of the tiny camp fire all beckoned alluringly to me. 

We sat for a while, wrapped in silent dreams. Then, as the air was 
chilly, though the sun had not yet hidden behind the hills, we packed 
our belongings in the buggy, hitched up the horses, and settled ourselves 
for the long ride homeward. 

As we came to a bend In the road, I turned to look back. The little 
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Clearing was suffused wltb the gold of the parting sunshine. Glowing 
in many colors were the alders quivering by the brook. The sun slipped 
behind a hill — and the glorious autumn day was gone. 



n. WINTER. 
"The moon of snow-shoes 
Dull November, chills 
The air, and gray and hard 

Is all the earth. 
The slow white flakes 

Descend upon the bills; 
Tbe wolf-pack's howl 

Forebodes the days of dearth." 

For three weeks the earth bad been covered with a thin blanket of 
BUow;'ThanksgiTing had passed In bitter cold, and the month was nearing 
its close. The sides were gray, but the air was crisp and clear. 

"How about a hike. Sis?" asked my brother. "It's a perfect day for 
one." 

"All right I'm game." 

Haif an hour later we were tramping over the cliff trail. There was 
not more than an Inch of snow on the ground, so walking was easy. When 
we had circled the cliff and come out above It, we paused a moment to 
gaze at the mountains, far to tbe east and north. The air was so crystal- 
clear that the peaks a way up thru Bad Rock Canyon could be seen plainly. 

We swung along over the ground at a rapid pace, shunning the roads 
and cutting across country. Up the hog-backs we went, getting farther 
aud farther into the timber. 

Suddenly Jack stopped short. "Look here. Sis! Do you recognise it?" 
I looked at the tracli to which he pointed. It was a small track not un- 
like tbat of a dog. 

"Pox, isn't it?" 

"Right you are. Let's follow a way and see where it will lead us." 

The trail went almost straight downward Into a ravine. Here and 
there the fox had stopped to sniff at a stone or a log. Well be knew that, 
whether he could reach them or not, the little wood mice were snug and 
warm in their holes under the rocks and sticks. In one place he had 
crouched and taken a long Jump. Looking closely, we saw the fairy-like 
trail of an adventuring mouse, and, where the fox had sprung, a tiny spot 
of blood stained tbe snow. 

"That wasn't a square meal by a long shot," commented Jack. "Merely 
the start of a quick lunch." 

In a zig-zag pattern In the snow were the tracks of the snow-shoe hares. 

"Maybe be got a rabbit for the next part," I suggested. 

"Not here, at any rate. Those tracks are too old. Sec where they have 
melted around the edges." 

On we wandered. In a tree I saw a roofed nest, and I pointed it out to 
Jack. We went over and poked at It. As we had expected, a whitefooted 
mouse jumped out and scurried away to cover. Then we followed down 
tbe hillside until we reached a narrow road. Along it ran a creek. It 
was surely familiar so I turned to Jack, "Do you know we are in Patrick 
Creek Canyon?" I asked. 
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Jack tbrew his head back and shouted. "Did you thtnk I'd take you 
tlilB far into the timber without having a pretty latr Idea of where we 
were going?" And then he laughed more. 

To hide my coofuBlon, I walked to the edge of the creek. Jack came 
over and we forgot the foolish question In our Interest In other things. 
In the snow on the Ice we read another story. A mink had chanced upon 
a muBkrat trail and had followed It up stream. 

"Let's go on and see If Billy Mink dines on Little Joe Muskrat," said 
I, quoting from the old tales mother used to read to us. Jack was as 
interested as I, and we followed excitedly. We passed the old mill with 
only a smile for the memory of that September day when we had first 
seen It. 

More than a mile abore the mill we came to a spot where the stream 
had widened to fully thirty feet. We stumbled over a bank and looked 
In amazement. Forgotten were both furry hunter and quarry. From the 
center of this widened, pond-like place, a rough mound projected above 
the Ice. 

Beaver! What a world of meaning the word conveyed! 

We walked around the pond, noting the size and structure of the dam 
and the single house. The stumps of the trees felled by the little masons 
were a source of wonder. They were so smoothly cut by the wedge-like 
teeth that they might have been the work of a woodsman. We stayed 
by the pond entranced, until dusk began to fall in the quiet ravine. Then, 
more than content with our day, we swung off down the road. 



III. SPRINGTIME. 
"The moon of leaves, sweet 

Blossom-dropping May, 
Throws mottled shadows 

Over forest lawns 
Where woodmice hold their 

Dance and rabbits play 
And timid does lead forth 

Their dappled fawns." 

It was almost three months since the wild geese had first flown north, 
honking their nesting call. Tho the land had been covered with snow, 
some instinct had warned them of spring's approach. The sight of that 
first V-shaped flock had awakened a distinct longing in me. The coming 
of the bluebirds and robins, the wind bearing the pollen of willow cat- 
kins, and every walk I took In the woods served only to increase the 
fever In my blood. One evening I said to my brother: "I simply can't 
stand It any longer. Let school go hang, and we'll hit for Patrick Creek 
tomorrow!" 

"I'm with you, Sla. We'll leave at siz-thlrty. If you say so." 

No alarm clock was needed to arouse us the next morning. After 
hastily breakfasting, we packed our grub In the knapsack which Jack 
carried, and started. It was still dusk when we struck the road, but, as 
we finished our first mile, the sun came up in rose and gold glory. From 
away across the prairie came the clear song of the meadow lark. 

A gopher sprang out of his hole, piping a clear whistle. It was Imme- 
diately answered by numerous friends and relatives. The sight of a red- 
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tail bawk circling above MQt them into tbelr burrowB Instantly, but a 
fflw moments later tbey reappeared, vhlBtllng tbat tbe coast was clear. 
Voicing his opinion of us In no uncertain terms, a cbipmunk raced along 
an old rail fence. 

When we came to the top of the big bill, we looked down. At the foot 
lay three small lakes, like a chain of sapphires In the early morning 
sunlight. Prom out on the water came strange laughter. Two loons 
were disporting themselves on tbe glassy surface of tbe upper lake. As 
we turned Into the canyon, tbe echo of tbelr merriment followed us. 

The the country along tbe way bad been beautiful. It was scarcely the 
promise, eveu, of what was to come. If the ravine had been gorgeous 
In tbe fall, and picturesque In the winter, it was now a dream of lorell- 
nesB as it lay under the May sunshine. 

The sky was clear and blue, and the soft breeze pushed the fleecy little 
clouds llngerlngly along. The tamaracks were arrayed In fresh verdure; 
every branch resembled a long green plume. Above tbe stream the 
cbokecberry and service-berry bushes leaned, weighted by their wealth 
of pearl-like blossoms. Moccasin flowers nodded over the creek, seem- 
ing, like Narcissus, eutranced with their lovely reflections. The bank 
was fringed with dog-tooth violets. Big tat bumble bees In shining black 
and gold Jackets bustled from flower to flower. From a thicket just be- 
yond tbe creek came the liquid warble of a cat bird. 

We walked slowly, drinking in tbe beauty which seemed to Increase 
with every step we took. Finally we reached the old mill. Tbe rough- 
hewn boards seemed, more than ever, a part of the wilderness. Chasing 
each other over the roof In a Inad game of tag were two chipmunks. Just 
past the mill we came to the little glade which, when I first saw It, had 
made me think of fairyland. On either side of the spring the dog-tooth 
violets and moccasin flowers grew luxuriantly. Blue clematis draped 
the moss covered rock. The Oregon grape blossoms growing in the shel- 
ter of the pines were like clusters of topazes. Pilling the glade with the 
exotic fragrance of its lovely blossoms, was tbe single hawthome sbrub 
beside the boulder. By an old log were white and lavender trilUums, and 
on one perched a gorgeous Camberwell Beauty butterfly. But It did not 
seem a butterfly to me. It was a fairy, an etfln page, who had come to 
see If all was in readiness for the spring ball. As be flew down the long 
forest aisle, waving his bright wings, we wandered on upstream. 

Over a tiny trout pool a kingfisher sounded his harsh rattle. From 
far back in the woods came the muffled sound of the ruffed grouse's 
drumming. 

Suddenly we came out by the beaver pond. The dam and the house 
bad both been repaired by the diligent beaver-folk. Freshly gnawed 
stumps were plainly visible. But tho we were very quiet, not a single 
furry artisan appeared. They had long ago learned to come abroad only 
at night, and shun the sunlight. Only a red-wing rocked on a tall reed, 
telling the whole forest of his happiness in the springtime. 

All the glorious day we wandered thru tbe ravine, stopping only at 
noon to build a tiny fire and eat our meal. The sun slipped behind tbe 
bills; the evening star appeared low In the western nky; a night-hawk 
called. Its notes blending with the cry of a saw-wbet owl. Reluctantly 
we Journeyed toward the world of "every-day," away from the ravine. 
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IV. PATRICK CREEK LAST SPRING. 

Spring had come again, with ItB potent, mystic call from the timber. 
Three years had passed Blnce we had eald good-bye to Patrick Canyon as 
It lay In the shadowy dusk. 

Id the two intervening years we had seen spring ripen Into summer 
In other places. Now, when Hay was at Its zenith and we lelt the appeal 
of the out-doors — recalled by memories, urged by visions — we turned 
our faces southwest, toward the ravine. 

Blithely rang the meadow lark's song. Mlkko, the red squirrel, tried 
to establish the truth of the Indian legend concerning his bad manners. 
Along the road he followed us. filling the air with vituperation. I used 
to wonder if our ancestors had quarrelled with hla, giving him reason 
for his grudge. But, that morning, we did not stop to answer him. We 
almost raced along the road, so anxious were we to see our canyon again, 
for In thought It had become our property. Plnally we entered the ravine. 

What had happened? 

Where was the creek with the dog-tooth violets fringing the bank* — 
the white-flowering shrubs leaning over it? — the tall pines, sighing In 
the soft breezes — ^where were they? 

A little muddy stream, flowing lazily along between bnuh piles, met 
our eyes. Could that be Patrick Creek? — ^wlth Its clear ripples, its pebbly 
bed, and Its never-ending song? 

The brush piles, were they all that remained of our tall pines, and 
stately trees which repeated In their murmurous voices the stories told 
them by every vagrant breeze? 

It eoild not be so. 

"Let's go along farther and see If it's all like this," aald Jack. 

Where, three years before, every step revealed Increasing beauty to 
our eyes, no beauty now remained. The narrow little mountain road had 
been vridened and filled In with aawdust All along the sluggish brook 
were endless brush heaps. Instead of the gold of dog-tooth violets and 
Oregon grapes, were yellow dandelions and wild mustard. 

On and on we went, over miles of sawdust road. The old mill had been 
torn down. Still we followed the road, until we reached the place where 
the beaver pond had been. In place of the tiny pool with Its single rough 
house waa a muddy mlll-pond covered with logs. The cheery "Ok-a-lee" 
of the red-wing was replaced by the whirr of machinery from the saw mill 
on the opposite bank. Even the gold of the sunshine was dimmed by the 
cloud of smoke hanging low in the draw. 

We gazed for an Instant, then turning, fled down the road. 

— E^igenle Frohllcher. 
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The New Frankness in Literature 



REALISM Is the keynote to the new literature. Fantastic, romantic 
tales of extraordinary people who, living In an impossible or improb- 
able manner, parade as representative countrymen leading regular 
American lives, are no longer satisfactory except to uneducated shop 
girls who believe the upper strata of society lead these visionary lives. 
Such stories must soon be labeled as fantasies or fairy tales. Stories of 
average men who receive ten thousand dollar salaries at a time when 
three thousand is far above the average, while their wives solve the 
problem of managing the home with only three maids Instead of their 
accustosned six, will no longer go down. People want to read about real 
men and women, portrayed as they see them in the every day walks of 
life. The Industrial classes are demanding that the public take cogniz- 
ance of them; they want more than bare existence. It is as fitting that 
their intimate, every day lives and problems be presented to us as that 
the middle class and the capitalist be understood. They deserve sympa- 
thetic attention. But they have no right to fill the psntire arena of lit- 
erature; and the presentation of their lives and surroundings should be 
true. 

More and more our authors are sensing these demands and following 
the lead of modem Inclination. But too many writers both of prose and 
poetry, in their efforts to get away from palatial homes, chlvalrlc men, 
and beautiful ladles, have been carried by the swing of the pendulum to 
the other extreme. The common, the sordid, the ugly, is now brought 
Into rude prominence. One error can not right another; and of the two 
exaggerations, the former is preferable. Stories of chlvalrlc sentimen- 
tality may not be constructive, but at least they are not destructive. They 
may tend to Utopian dreaming but they will not translate themselves into 
negative, salacious Influences. 

The characters n Sherwood Anderson's "Poor Whites" are not repre- 
sentative Americans. Mr. Anderson has deliberately chosen a low type 
of individual In whom the sex instinct Is rampant. His hero is a de- 
generate recluse who develops a genius for invention — an unusual char- 
acter Indeed. His heroine has such exaggerated sex instincts that they 
rather than the full, outdoor country life, engross her. In spite of the 
rare opportunities falling to the daughter of a well-to-do father, in spite 
of busy college life, she remains Impassive to the interests that appeal 
to regular American girls. She Is distinctly an over-aexed human; a 
pretty, healthy animal. Most of his other characters are either actively 
Immoral or Immoral by instinct, as their tendency to lascivious stories 
proves. 

Edgar I^ee Masters. In his "Spoon River Anthology," draws his char- 
acters from all walks of life, but he pictures them to the reader from 
a distorted viewpoint — the viewpoint of sex. 

Carl Sandburg writes largely of factory windows, onion fields, muckers, 
fish (Tiers, and teamsters. He refuses to allow the millionaire a right 
even to grief for his dead child. He writes a nocturne on a deserted brick 
yard seen by moonlight. He never considers the beauty of our parks 
and boulevards. In other words, he deals only with the laboring classes 
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aad their environment. But hie people are genuine. They live the reg- 
ular round of the laborer's life, digging ditches, working in slaughter 
houses and factories, bitter and cynical times, sent to prison for crime, 
working for a bare wage to eke out a poor exlatence. Hla characters are 
not over-sexed; they are not animals. They are the real working claas 
pictured if aoclalistlcally at least consistently. 

Is It any more Justifiable In writers to present the perverted, over-sezed 
type of individual as the predominating American type than It was for 
earlier writers to fill their pages with sentimental people and ideal living 
conditions? There Is a golden mean that our writers should strive 
to attalD. America Is noted for Its reformers. These, seeing an evil, 
rush In to destroy It whether they have a corrective substitute for It or 
not These enthusiasts are saying, "Whether the new writers are strik- 
ing the rl^ht note or not. they are at least doing one thing; they are 
changing the old, sentimental order!" They are changing the order, yea. 
But are they bettering it? Are they not leading us Into a quagmire from 
which it will be more difficult to extricate ourselves than from the old 
sentlmentalism? I have arranged a formal list of questions which we 
may apply In considering whether this new literature Is Justlflable and 
worthy the time of a reader. 

Many poems and stories are written with the sole purpose of enter- 
tainment, and thus I Justify my first question as to whether sex stories 
are entertaining to average American readers. There Is no denying that 
there is a class of readers who do find them enjoyably racy; the same 
class which prefers the bunny hug In the dance. And now that tM 
frankly sexual story seems about to be given a social position on our 
library shelves where It may snuggle up to our solid, decent, standard 
authors, maktne them seem old-fashioned and prudish beside their 
blowsy companions, the morbid minded may read them as openly as 
they danced the shimmy and the camel-walk a year ago. But the ma- 
jority of the American people are not of the bowery dance hati type, and 
they look on these books as too raw for entertainment. 

Do these stories and poems present a faithful picture of American life? 
We will all grant that there are more than enough women of the under- 
world in America, and several men to every woman to help carry on this 
immoral, degrading life. But statistics do not show that the preponder- 
ance of American citizens are Immoral or unmoral. Tet the Immoral, 
and the oversexed man and woman, hovering on the brink of Immorality, 
— Immoral In thought, and therefore in truth, are coming to fill our lit- 
erature as representative types of American manhood and womanhood 
It would be Just as fair to make our nature descriptions a series of 
manure piles and open sewers because these things do exist. When we 
describe a city or landscape, these eyesores do not fill the arena of the 
description. They are given their proper place and labeled as a blot on 
the landscape. The gutter snipe and the immoral social butterfly should 
alike be as plainly labeled as a blot on American citlzensblp. 

Rather than as a faithful picture of American life, does not this type 
of literature come as a concession to the challenge of the continent that 
we are afraid to be frank? I fear It does. I fear, too. that the concession 
Is more cowardly than maintaining a dignified indifference to the 
attitude of the old worid would be. Suppose the street urchin says to the 
small boy from the cultured home, "Bet you are afraid to tell your mother 
the story I told you." Could It be accounted brave of the boy to accept 
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the challenge? Would it be a fair sample of his conversation with his 
mother? Must America reflect the continental manner of life in her 
literature, juat because the continent has challenged her? Who carea 
what the continent thinks? Let's be honest with ourselves and live up to 
our own ideals! No one will be foolish enough to say America does not 
have higher ideals of sex life than do the continentals. Physical exam- 
inations in the war proved our men the purest Our soldiers testify to 
the lower moral standard abroad. The continentals have chided us for 
not having a literature of our own. Well, let us have a literature of our 
own, and not ape European morals in doing it! 

If sex literature is representative of only the lower strata of American 
life, what right have we to place this sewage before our young people 
and say, "Drink your fill!" Can we not draw a lesson from the fact that 
the very face, figure, and carriage of a foreign peasant, as well as his 
general outlook on life, have been changed In our country by proper diet 
and good air? Will not the perusal of suggestive stories as surely breed 
a more tolerant attitude toward immorality? 

What is the purpose in writing these stories? Surely no author is 
guilty of writing shady stories for the pleasure of wading through the 
slime. Host of the defenders of these authors say, "We may as well face 
the tact that we are primarily animals with animal functions, — God- 
given and therefore to be respected." W]e are to suppose, then, that these 
writers imagine they are disclosing a physical attribute that we have 
hitherto been ignorant of, — the fact of sex. This old world has wagged 
along a good many hundreds of years, and the opposite sexes have been 
attracted, have mated, and have left children to repeat the process of 
life. There is, then, no great Illumination here. And as to the Ood-given 
function being respected, I maintain that the majority of these new 
writers are treating the subject in the manner of small-town barber-shop 
gossip, rather than In a pure, sweet, wholesome way. My own opinion 
is that there is a variety of purposes back of this sex stuff. 

There is the class of author who is writing merely for the money there 
Is in it Of course these must have an audience if the books sell. Yes, 
and the author is wise enough to know that If a book is suppressed, or 
Uiere is talk of suppressing it, that moment a premium is placed on the 
book by a certain class of people who enjoy being risque. 

Then there is the book which Is the outcome of the author's own 
morbid life or his delusion that the world In general leads morbid lives. 
I would class "Poor Whites" and "Spoon River Anthology" in this 
category. 

Again there are authors who are reflecting the socialistic, anarchistic 
rebellion against law and conventions. James Oppenhelm. the philo- 
sophical anarchist, probably published his "Songs for the New Age" to 
secure a large audience for his tirade against laws and conventions; 
against any repression of individual Impulse (he makes no exception of 
the criminally Inclined). He appeals to the people to free themselves 
from social restraint and to do what the God within them bids them do. 
If it is to drink or to commit adultery, well and good, that is the thing to 
do. For if one restrain these bestial appetites, according to Mr. Oppen- 
helm, he Is leading a hypocritical life before the community. Mr. Oppen- 
helm fails to suggest whether this God be of the heavens or of the under- 
world, but from the things he mentions which the Ood might suggest to 
him to do, I should take It to be the latter. Nor does he suggest what 
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the people are to do In case the freedom of one tntertere irith that of 
another! The second dlvlilon of this Tolume of Ur. Oppenhelm's la a 
eeries of erotic sex poems. The third divison of the volume, and two 
subsequent volumes, "War and lAughter" and "The SolltarT", contain 
some lovely bits of poetry without a trace of the anarchistic spirit. U 
Hr. Oppenheim recovered from his anarchistic ideas, as the weariness and 
control of his later poems suggests, what defense can he make for his 
outburst? His were destructive ideas with nothing constructive to put 
In their place. 

Joseph Hei^esheimer'a sex-novel, "The Three Black Pennys," seems 
to have a far more laudable purpose than the sex literature we have 
been considering. The book contains no insinuation that lust forms a 
large part In the lives of the general run of men and women. This is the 
story of three "Bla<A Penays." black sheep, If you please; three men in 
succeeding generations of the Penny family who Inherit a surplus of 
elemental sex Instinct without the will and Uie desire to master It And 
quite properly Hergesheimer shows the result of the first man's failure 
to curb the instinct by revealing how the trait 1b handed down through 
the generations. He shows that "the constant application of a definite 
function affects the structural modification"; "the sins of the fathers, 
etc." EMdently Hergesheimer Is not preaching the abandon of self to im- 
pulses without the constraint of conventions and law. The object of his 
book is to show the effect of a life lived without the restraint which the 
individual should put upon himself. He is showing what would happen 
if we accept Oppenhelm's theory. Oppenheim is not far enough sighted 
to see that the things different persons may desire to do are liable to 
conflict; be foi^ets that conventions and laws grew oat of the necessity 
men found for protecting themselves against overlapping desires. Her- 
gesheimer Is telling the world that his new Idea of lack of individual 
responsibility to society wlil prove a failure. He Is showing that though 
it may be harder For one man to live within the law than for another to 
do so, owing to inherent proclivities, neither to hand that proclivity down 
untamed, nor to let It run riot in his own generation, lest It Injure an- 
other. Here, then, Is the type of sex literature which Is stamping the 
immoral life as a blot on American cltisenshlp. Here Is a type of sex 
literature that is Justified. 

Whether or not we arrived at the real motives of the writers of the 
type of sex literature which appears to be unjustified, these stories are 
bound to have a deleterious effect upon young readers, especially those 
of high school age. Our educational system has taken cognisance of the 
power of suggestion. Teachers do not say to a room full of children, 
"I am going to telephone. Let no one leave his seat or whisper while I 
am gone." She knows that, if she did, Mary and Johnny would fall over 
themselves In their haste to do those very things, though it might never 
have occurred to them without her negative suggestion. She says, "Here 
are fourteen problems on the front blackboard. When I return I will 
find how many have them all done." She leaves with the assurance that 
the room Is orderly and quiet while the children work busily. But our 
new authors disregard this psychological principle. They so fill their 
books "With sex problems that innocent young folks who have been man- 
aging beautifully with their lives full of study, recreation, and fun, sud- 
denly learn that they have on their hands a huge, devouring sex problem 
they had not previoosly recognised. And It will be a wonder If they do 
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not become as morbid as the authors, some of whom foi^et that tbey 
have any attribute but sex; who put Bex into their prayer meetings, dish- 
wasblng, carpentry; lor whom the very houseB become sexuallzed, gooey- 
eyed, and leering. 

The place to learn tbe principles of sex life is the biology class or the 
class in eugenics. The place to learn atatiatics la Immorality la the news* 
paper or the police court proceedings. The biological process of repro-> 
ductlon Is not beautiful in Itself. As Amy Lowell says, "Life tranafuaed' 
is art, but raw life la not art." Tbe Anglo-Saxon race loves to throw 
about the sex instinct glamor, Imagination, sentiment. Only thus can 
the subject be successfully treated in literature. Literature Is not an 
organ for a scientific biological treatise. 

As to where the new frankness will ultimately lead us, we must look 
to tbe history of literature for the answer. Tbe Anglo-Saxon has always 
stood for purity of home life — sex life. It Is a race characteristic. So 
when the old humanists sallied forth to secure for England tbe wealth 
of learning which the Greeks bad brought to Italy with the fall of Con- 
stantinople, they attempted to bring to England the learning minus the 
vulgarity which permeated Greek and Italian literature. But they did 
not know how to separate the kernel of beauty from Its busk of sensual- 
ity, and so vulgarity did creep In. English writers imitating the new 
models Imitated the vulgarity too. "Gammur Gurton'a Needle" la replete 
with nastiness. This farclal comedy Is enjoyable In spite of, and not be- 
cause of Its vulgarity. Little by little England purified her literature. 
Beside the Italian literature of the time tbe drama of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe is comparatively pure. It took three hundred years for England 
to outgrow tbe frankness she had absorbed from foreign literature. For 
three hundred years we have been expurgating early literature for our 
school texts, and suppressing much that was then good literature. And 
at that, the writers of the sixteenth century were angels of light com- 
pared with their Italian models. While a play or a novel must ever be 
a slightly exaggerated facsimile of life In order to be felt, and while 
we are taught that the Elizabethans were not quite so loose In their 
conversation as their literature would cause us to believe, still, the law 
of cause and effect Is always In operation, and we may fairly suppose that 
vulgar literature bad a vulgarizing effect upon Its readers. We know 
that Immoral living was far commoner at that time in England than It 
Is now. We might call the English of that period unmoral rather than 
Immoral. In the light of the hypothesis Just given, with expurgated texts 
sttll in use. It Is a puzzle to know why we should suddenly turn tail, and 
In the face of three hundred years of effort to purge literature and life 
of Its vulgarisms, rally round modem writers of the risque who are not 
feeling tbelr way as were our early literary men, and hailing them as real- 
ists and dynamic culturlsts, elevate them to a sacred place among tbe 
literati of our country. 
Robert Frost sajrs, 

"Why abandon a belief 

Merely because it happens to be true? 

Cling to It long enough, and no doubt 

It will turn true again, for so It goes. 

Most of the change we think we see In life 

Is due to truths being In and out of favor." 
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Tbe drama which bad Its origin in religious rites and went through 
the evolution of the Bacchanalian celebration. In Roman tragedy became 
so rotten and degraded that women were kept from the streets during 
plays. American comedy, especially the motion picture variety, began 
to decay with the bedroom and bathroom scenes. History repeats itself. 
Let us save our literature. Let us agree with Arthur Gulterman when he 
said, in a review of Anderson's "Poor Whites," 

"Ye scribes of old and recent crops. 

Both male and female of the Bpecies, 

The filth of email-town barber shops 

Is not the stuff for Masterpieces! 

Oh, Realists of vaunted worth. 
Our Peck of dirt's enough to swallow; 
And though there's lota of mud^on earth, 
That doesn't mean you have to wallow!" 
Let us plant grass over the dirt, and raise rose bushes and trees tor 
the birds to nest In. Let us look up at the sky and enjoy the sunshine and 
the stars. I^et us not impose on a nation by forcing them to wade through 
the mire when there is a better, pleasanter road to travel in. Let us 
not allow an untrue record of American life to be written Into the pages 
of our literature only to have It suppressed three hundred years hence 
as a relic of the degeneracy of twentieth century American life. 

— ^Laura D. Hoore. 



NIGHT HOURS 

staring at the cold, pale tight. 

of the street lamp; 
Counting the sheep as they go 

over the fence 

Into the pasture. 
Droning long stng-song rhymes. 
Naming rivers for each alphabet letter — 
Watching the moon above mouse-colored Sentinel; 
Waiting, waiting for sleep. 

— Florence Jensen. 
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UGHT AND SHADOW. THE PAINTER SPEAKS 

I wonder — ehall I paint you as a picture there, 
Owning just the radiance that glistens on your hair; 

Or shall I smear the paints and let them run, 

A stream of mingled color, madly one. 
Dropping from the palatejo en<I-—where? 

I know you'd cMm the tumult of my pain. 

And sleep's the thing I want, not sounding fame. 

But I won't sleep, for then 1 might forget 

How thru the fog the arc-light colors all the paremeots' wat; 
Beauty that depends, you see, on rain. 

With you I'd see the stars, not their reflections in the night, 
And so I sit In shadow to observe the light 

Beneath the lamps I see you pass among the rest; 

For you, expectant, wistful, love Is best. 
But I must catch the color of your bair aright. 

Oh God, the selfishness of art 
Demanding just — the human heart! 

^Mary Elisabeth Doerr. 



TO — 

Casual things that bored me long ago. 

Or caused a restless pain; 

Bees on a summer afternoon, 

As time ticked slow. 

Or underneath the pear tree pools of rain 

That drowned the blossoms which would fall so soon 

Return enriched and fragrant in enduring grace. 

Fulfill their furtive meaning 

In your wistful face, 

— ^Mary Elizabeth Doerr. 
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What Fools These Mortals Be 



j^¥ ORD !" said Puck, "L#ord! Wbat fools tbesflmortalB be r" But Puck 

I , dldu't fleem to be eBpeclally worried about It; and, owing to tlie 
fact that he was an Immortal, with certain domestic troubles of 
his own to think of at the time, we feel that he was Justified in so speak- 
ing. The trouble with folk In general la that each mortal Is a self- con- 
stituted Puck, who, from the depths of his arm chair, or from his Judge's 
bench; from his clerk's stool, or from his hurrying to and fro behind his 
counter; from the dignity of his professor's desk, or, with placid dogma- 
tism, from behind his student's table; yea, from his very throne, or as 
be kneels in front of his bootblack's stand, mutters contemptuously: 
"Lord, what fools these mortals be!" And then each one smiles with 
cynical complacency as he remembers that interesting bit of data that 
'Uiere Is one bom every minute.' 

People forget that it Is a mere matter of perspective, that It all depends 
on the point of view; and each becomes righteously furious, even hys- 
terical. If some other mortal points hU finger and says: "Lord, what a 
fool that mortal Is!" And so we wander thru life In placid self-satisfac- 
tion, a race of critics, with the universe and the fullness thereof as a 
field for our unfailing efforts, and with all humanity to furnish us with 
victims and audiences — the two being really synonymous terms. 

Jones, we say. Is a fool because he Is a mere druggist. Jenkins, the 
farmer. Is only an ignorant rustic Hlggins can't see beyond the limits 
of his dingy law office. Robinson doesn't amount to anything; he's 
only a small-town doctor. And old gray-headed McKay, the Methodist 
minister, is a harmless, weak-minded, chattering sentimentalist Sink 
couldn't ever have been anything but a college professor anyway. That 
weak-kneed Carter, who edits the evening paper, was always meant to 
be a tool — hasn't the brains to be anything else. And that utter simple- 
ton, that blithering Idiot, Jones, that mild-eyed, soft-skulled, addle-pated 
caricature of a man whom they have made mayor and lead around by a 
rinp in his nose — that Jellyflah! that bended reed! — We stop for lack 
of words, entirely forgetful of the fact that we, ourselves, ran for mayor 
a few years ago. 

And BO we go on foi^ettlng that we too are mortal; and never remem- 
bwlng to suggest that someone organize a self-analysis club. "If I were 
Smith — " we say, "If I were Mayor Jones — If I were Governor Brown— 
If I were president — If I were king — " And some of us even go further: 
"If I had been responsible for the making of this old, lop-alded world 
of ours, believe me. Sir, things would have been different — very differ- 
ent!" Andthereisn'tthefalntestshadoVof a doubt about It; theywould 
have been different — very different. 

When some weak-minded one remarks that probably they all meant 
well — even the Creator, we smile cynically (it Is our divine prerogative to 
smile cynically) and mention a certain very ancient, broad, and slippery 
highway which Is supposed to be paved with good Intentions. 

Tes, the town is going to ruin; the state Is booked for perdition; the 
nation is doomed to decay and corruption; verily, the whole world Is 
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going to hell! But It Isn't our fault; we warned tbem — ^wbat more can 
we do, except to go to hell with them and say: "1 told 70U bo?" 

There Is a certain type of "medium" prevalent today that claims to be 
"clalTTOTant" — clear-seeing — which might trace Its ancestry back thru 
the ages to the medicine man of the tribe, to the witch-doctor, to the 
wizard, to the prophet, the seer. But the profession of seer has become 
extremely unpopular of late years, and probably never will regain fta 
ancient prestige, for the simple reason that we are all of us clairvoyant — 
every one is a Beer; and each one of our fellows is a fraud, a cheap imita- 
tion, an impostor. How do we know? Because the would-be seer sees 
differently from ourselves — ^we know ourselves to be right; therefore he 
must be wrong. It Is a simple matter of deduction ; the logic of it Is un- 
answerable, overwhelming. We are all of us believers In "the divine 
right of seers," — only there are no seers except ourselves. 

It is a curious thing that among the millions of people who live on the 
earth, there is not one whom we are afraid to look at, attribute motives 
to, and criticize, except ourselves. Our faith in our ability to estimate 
other people's character Is unlimited. "It shows in their faces," we say. 
"Every man's face Is an Index to his character, even his very thoughts, 
hopes and aspirations are written in the liaes of his face." And we can 
read them. Oh yes ; we can go further than that, we caa predict the man's 
whole future, how he should build his life, or meet every situation which 
may confront blm in the years to come, merely by looking into his face. 
And we can settle all his business affairs with a deftness and precision 
which any financier might envy. 

Whence comes this magic gift of clairvoyance, this wonderful perspec- 
tive -which makes each one of us believe that he. and he alone, is a seer, 
and "not as other men?" It Is a part of the heritage of the ages which 
has descended to tis, thru direct line of descent, from the Stone Age, and 
made us members of the seerage — a direct gift from our ancestors. Of 
course, there Is a story about It The story goes something like this: 

Many, many years ago, when the world was young, and before we all 
had become bonified members of the seerage, there lived a man who was 
a seer. There wasnt the slightest doubt about it He admitted it him- 
self. There had never been a seer before, therefore he could not be ac- 
cused of being a fraud or an Impostor. He became a mighty man in the 
tribe. 

"Why fight ye your enemies with sticks and stones?" he asked. "Bind 
your sticks to the stones and ye shall have war-clubs. Behold, I, who 
am a seer, have told you." 

And tbey gazed upon him with awe and admiration. "What wisdom!" 
they said, "what unspeakable wisdom! Yes, surely this man is a seer!" 

And tbey did as he had told them, and found that it was good, good 
imtil another arose and said: "Who is this man that claims himself to 
be a seer? Take ye the larger stones and bind them to your sticks. This 
man is a fool. I am the one and only seer." Then he gave them a prac- 
tical demonstration of the superiority of his weapon on the head of him 
who had been seer. And the tribesmen took the sticks and stones and 
bound them as the first man had shown them, only they selected the 
larger stones. And they found that it was good. "Verily, he Is a seer," 
they said. "The other was an impostor." 

And a third man arose who had made himself a war-club after the pat- 
tern which had been laid by the other two, only he made the handle of 
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blH dub longer. With ttile added advantage, he slew the second seer. 
"Behold I am a aeer!" he said; and the tribesmen proclaimed him a seer 
with one accord. 

But there came yet another man who made himself a war-club like the 
clubs of the other men, only with this difference. He took the stick and 
the stone, the one longer and the other bigger; but he made a groove 
In the stone, and chose a forked stick, so that when he had bound the 
stone securely in the crotch of the stick, with the two prongs fn the 
grooves, the head of tlie club was rigid, and did not shift with each blow. 
And the tribesmen, seeing that his war-club was better than those of the 
seers, cried : "He Is a seer! " And they killed him who was seer and would 
have made the new inventor his successor, only the inventor would not 
consent 

"I am not a seer," he said. "Behold, have I not taken the stick and the 
Btoue, as did he who first was seer among you? And have I not made 
the one longer and the other bigger, as did the second and third? And 
did I not find the forked stick growing upon the hillside? Only the 
groove have I made, and that was to cause the atone to fit the stick. 
Verily, I am not a seer." 

And the tribesmen were exceedingly angry at him. "Thou art a fool," 
they said, "a fool — only, we need a seer." But the inventor would not 
listen to them, for he knew that he was not a seer. 

Then one of them made himself a war-club like that of the Inventor, 
and he painted a serpent around the handle. "Behold," he said, "the 
totem of the mighty spirit of the river which I have painted on my club. 
Verily, I am a seer." And another painted a mastodon on the head of 
his war-dub, and said: "Behold the spirit of the forest, I am a seer!" 
And yet another painted an eagle and said: "See ye! The spirit of the 
heavens! — I am a seer!" until finally every one had furnished himself 
a club like unto the one made by the Inventor, and had painted It and 
proclaimed himself a seer. But because no one of them was strong 
enough to become a ruler of his fellows, they organized a seerage which 
they called a Democracy — in which each man believed himself to be the 
seer. Only the inventor did not Join the seerage. He sat in his cave 
busily devising spear heads and arrow heads and axes, which his fellow 
tribesmen took and used, but laughed at him end called him a fool. And 
as the inventor, bending over his tools of stone, heard their shouts and 
wrangllngs, he smiled, for the knew that they were but mortals, even as 
he was a mortal. 

We, each of us, like our ancestors, the seers, take the scroll of knowl- 
edge which has been perfected and handed down to us, and paint and dis* 
tort it, each one of us with his own gaudy little totem, and when we 
have called It our own, we think that we are seers. We see the cheap- 
ness and gaudlness of our neighbor's paint, and we laugh at him and 
call him a fool. Sometimes our painting is not gaudy or grotesque. Per- 
chance, there Is some faint trace of the blood of the inventor in our veins, 
and we make some real improvement. But the blood ot the seers still 
courses up and down. "Tie your arrow heads thus and so," we say. 
"There is only one right way to do It Have I not told you how? That 
other man is a fraud, an Impostor. His way ia a fool's way." 

We forget the wisdom of Kipling's Neolithic poet. 

"There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays. 
And every single one ot them is right! " 
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For uB there Is odIjt one wajr — a straight and narrov way — our way. 
He who follows any other Is a fool. We don't even stop to define the word 
"fool." 

Solomon said: "A wise man ^oweth himself to be a fool." And 
Solomon was wise. Infinitely wise. Did he not successfully, even skill- 
fully pass his days in peace and dignity, despite the inconceivable handi- 
cap of a thousand wives? Granting that each of us considers himself 
to be more or less of a Solomon, do we ^ow ourselves to be foots? Do 
we know much of anything about ourselves? If we could only persuade 
ourselves to look beyond our neighbor, we might catch a glimpse of our 
own reflection in the mirror of his actions. 

Just suppose for a moment that Bums' wish might come true, 
"O wad some Pow'r the glftie gie us 
To see oursels as itbers see ua! — " 

What consternation there would be upon this little planet of ours! 
What gasps of Incredulity! What moans of strangling conceit and ego- 
tism! And then, what an overpowering, all-enveloping consciousness of 
universal brotherhood! For we would see ourselves as we see others! 
And as the truth of it slowly seeped its way Into the Innermost recesses 
of our consciousness, we would lift up our voices, even as did the children 
of the earth at the tower of Babel, and the burden of each cry would be: 

"Lord, thou One of Infinite Wisdom and Humor, who seest and un< 
derstandest all things; we, who have said so much and yet so little, can 
keep still no longer. Lord, what fools, what blind, chattering, groping 
fools we mortals be!" 

—Tate W. Peek. 



Pour walls of rotting logs outgrown with moss 
A heap of mouldering shakes, a broken beam, 
Where smell of rotting wood stagnates the air; 
A pile of rocks, two sticks fixed In a cross. 
Do cedars hide the wreckage of a dream 
From Him who could have heard a prayer? 

— Jack Stone. 
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"Characters*' 



l£^AN I get mjr mall, Henry?" 

1^ "You bet yuh can. Bill." The poBtmaeter turned and drew a 

^^ paper and two farm magazines from a pigeon-hole. "Here yuh 
are." He came out into the waiting room and sat down by the store. 
"What're yuh doing' now. Bill?" 

"Oh, Dothln' much, Henry. Just klnda wattin' for spring." 

"Yuh won't have to wait long now. Looks like an early spring this 
year." 

"Well, I don't know. Klnda looks that way now but just you wait a 
few weeks. Then yuh can tell. 'SUable to snow anytime yet I ain't 
takln' no chances." 

"Lots of 'em are plowin' already. Jake Rathbum was telUn' me yes- 
terday he was almost through plowin'. 

"Aw, 'taint no use hurrin'. They's lots a' time yet to plow. I'm goln' 
to sit tight until it's late enough to begin plowin' regular." 

"Puttln' in any peas this year. Bill?" 

"Naw. I wouldn't plant a pea If It was the last thing I ever done. I 
tried 'em last year and they ain't no money In 'em. I don't think any- 
body ever made anything off of 'em." 

"Don't eh? I seen one check Joe got last week (or four hundred 
dollars for some peas he sold. That's only a part of It." 

"Pour hundred dollars ain't much. I made that much one year on 
my wheat An' think of all the work it takes to grow peas. I wouldn't 
monkey with 'em. It's too much bother." 

"By golly, Bill, I believe there's money In peas. Cause why, Joe 
wouldn't be raisin' 'em if there wasn't. Joe's got a pretty good head on 
'Im. Besides, — " 

"Aw, there ain't no money in 'em. I know. When yuh count up 
the seed and the sacks and the work and everything there ain't nothin' 
left" 

"Say Bill, have yuh got any apples left yet?" 

"Yeh, I've got a few yet. Wish I could sell some, but there ain't any 
market for 'em now. "They're not worth much. Ouess I should a sold 
'em last fall." 

"How much d'yuh want tor five boxes? I'd like to have some." 

"Oh, I don't know; whatever they're worth. Taint much anyway. 111 
Just bring 'em down next time I come and we'll fix it up sometime." 

"Can yuh bring 'em down tomorrow?" 

"Yeb, I guess so. If I don't have too much to do. What time is it, 
Henry?" 

"By golly, it's eleven o'clock. I didn't think It was that late." 

"Well I gotta be goln'. Almost dinner time. See you tomorrow — 
maybe." 

—Ralph Bell. 
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II. PARDNERS. 

MIS80URI Joe Sanger and bis "pardoer" came across the prairies and 
tramped the Rockies when the cltleB thejr now carry in tbelr folds 
were but clusters of log cabins. He and Haah Connors had left the 
Ozarks and "went plumb out to ole Hontan t' go prospectin'," as they put 
It, One erenlng they trudged Into a little camp which hugged a hillside 
In one of the high basins of the range, five thousand feet above sea-level. 
With deep sighs of satisfaction they gazed on the green slope, dotted here 
and there with small whitish dumps. Near its foot was the little group 
of brown cabins, from the chimneys of which came a dreamy haze, in- 
creasing the peace of the cool, September evening. The tall pines at the 
sommlt swayed in the breeze, blissfully unconscious that their doom lay 
Id the cabins below. Behind them the western sun flared and sank, and 
their huge limbs silhouetted against the glowing sky like blackened 
skeletons hanging over the embers of glowing faggots. 

Missouri gave a hitch to the bag which hung from his shoulder, and 
spat a huge mouthful of tobacco-Juice to the dust at his feet. 

"Well, pardner, I 'low we're most nigh done packin' this here sow- 
belly an' beans for a spell. These is the dlgglns'." 

W%en the winter had passed and the warm sun had touched the little 
vale in a passionate caress, awakening Its dormant ambitions again, 
there was a new cabin in the group and another little white dump on the 
blllside. MisBouri and Hank had located. With the help of the other 
men, they had "put up the shanty" before the blizzards came, and the 
little hole was soon producing "pay dirt". 

Although they enjoyed the respect of everyone In camp, the pair did 
not mix readily, but seemed to find infinite comfort in each other's com- 
panionship. In the evening, after a day of work, they would sit and 
smoke together, or play cards on a box, by the light of a lamp ingeniously 
improvised from a baking-powder can and a tallow candle. 

A few years later when the camp grew and the saloons and the 
"Casino" appeared, the pardners would go to these places, but always 
together. In game or carouse, they were inseparable. When tbey drank, 
it was always Hank who "went under" first, and the big MisBourlan, him- 
self staggering and giddy, would half carry, half drag, his smaller com- 
panion home. Next day at work In the mine, he would say, "Well, Hank, 
I had to put you t' bed last night. I reckon you went after the snake bite 
a mite too pert," And grizzled little Hank would eye his co-worker 
admiringly and answer, "Thankee, pard; I calk'late I was a mite under 
but It shore was good booze Bill had on tap last night. I was vlshin' my 
neck was long's a giraffe's so's I could taste her all tfa' way down." And 
then they would work on In silence, each feeling comfort and contentment 
in the osier's presence. 

The more the prospectors worked, the richer the deposits of ore were 
found to be, and each month now saw an increase la the number of log 
cabins huddled on the hillside. The primitive mule-power hoists were 
one after another replaced by steam engines. The greenish-white dumps 
on the slope became lazier and increased in number. The fame of the 
camp was spread throughout the country, and people flocked to the little 
basin in the Rockies to tap the bill of fortune. In the morning, at noon, 
and at the evening of each day, shrill blasts echoed through the pine 
trees, warning them that their years of guardianship of the little vale was 
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soon to end, and that man had come to ktU ttiem vitb hia Induatiy and 
hia ciTlllEatlon. 

A "big compn'y'' sprang up In the camp oTfltnighL Many of the pros- 
pectora sold out and left, and men came In to work at the company mines. 
The two pardnen paid no attention to the change, but continued to work 
their claim In alienee, and to spend their money on their Doctumal 
carouaes — together. 

One day a amooth-tongued gentleman came to them and offered them 
a sum of money, ready cash, for the "hole". They refused to aell. Aa 
Miaaourl put It, they " 'lowed t' run her In some deeper", themselves. 
Repeated, and ^ch time more alluring, offers were refused, none of them, 
they reasoned, being worth the work they had put in on the mine. 

Where the cluster of cabins bad been, a town grew up, and the town 
rapidly became a city. Rallroada built in, and the company built a 
amelter to handle Its ore. The pines on the hill died, and the grass was 
replaced by yellow "muck". 

The pardners looked upon the advancing civilization with passive die- 
approval. Vaguely they resented the building of men's institutions of 
government and restraint in the little spot which seemed to belong to the 
group that first settled It. Their first clash with the intolerance of man- 
made law came one night when they were picked up on the street by a 
policeman and lodged in the city jail. Hlssouri had been too far under 
that night to drag his little companion home, and had stretched out 
alongaide Hank to reat, and It was there that they Iiad been found. 

After they had paid their fines, "for dlaturblng the peace", they were 
suffered to go trudging up the hill, grumbling that liberty must retreat 
before the advance of clvillaation. 

"The old camp's goln' to hell fast, pardner", aald Misaourl the next d^ 
aa they worked side by side, putting a set of timber in the drift they were 
now starting at the bottom of their abaft. 

"She U, that", grunted little Hank. "Next thing they'll be givin' ua 
ordera to go to church on Sunday, an' listen to some shoutln' sky pilot" 

One day a couple of amart-looking surveyors appeared at the "hole" 
the pardners bad dug, and took some measurements. A few days later 
they were notified to appear In court, as a litigation had been started over 
the ownership of the prospect 

It didn't take long. A wily gentleman dug up an obscure state law, 
which he swore they had violated in taking their claim, and by the 
decision of the Jury, the mine was turned over to "the comp'ny". 

So the pardners went to work for the "comp'ny". 

They accepted the decision of the court in the aame apiiit of aullen non- 
realBtance in which they had hailed the coming of the first social organ- 
izations to the camp. They stood In the "rustling line" of one of the big 
company mines, and were given Jobs on the same level. At their request, 
the shift boss allowed them to work in the same stope, and they were 
again content — resigned to their fate In the solace of each other'a 
presence. 

Day after day they took their dinner buckets and climbed the hUL 
Together they would step into the cages and plunge into the earth — 
hundreds of feet below the base of the hill whose wealth they had been 
among the first to tap. Together they would trudge through the long 
drifts, and climb up to their stope with its stifling heat and unhealthy air. 
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On par days the; would visit the old dives as usual, and In the darly hours 
of morning Missouri would drag little Hank home with him. 

One evening Missouri Joe come home alone. He had been Bitting 
down, "taking five", and a fall of rock had snuffed out Hank's life, before 
his big pardner could warn falm. All the money Missouri had, and some 
more that he borrowed, was spent on the funeral. After the flowers on 
the coffin had been arranged under Missouri's direction, and while the 
body was being lowered, the big miner was heard to mutter in a husky 
voice, "Too bad you couldn't ha' waited a spell, pard, so ol' Missouri could 
be goln* with you." 

That was ten years ago. 

To those who knew him, Missouri's life went on much the same as 
before his little pardner's death. He had never been talkative, even to 
Hank, and now be spoke only when forced. But there was one difference. 
Missouri was never ^ain seen under the influence of drink. He visited 
the saloons as before, but now he bought large bottles, and took them to 
the cabin that be and Hank had shared from their first days In the camp. 
Sometimes he would take home a large supply of liquor, and would not 
come out of his cabin for sevearl days. No one ever interfered. 

The other day a story appeared in one of the dally papers of the big- 
gest mining camp la the world, telling of the death of an old miner at the 
county poor-farm. 

The article read: "For years be had wasted away in strength and 
mind, old-timers In the city declaring that his falling was due to grief at 
the loss of an old friend some half-score years ago. The last words of 
the gray old man as he slipped Into unconsciousness were, 'Wait a 
minute, pardner, old Missouri's (»mlD' with you now'." 

— ^Lloyd S. Thompson. 

III. SEVINE. 

SEVINE was angry, and so, of course, he was quitting. He had a habit 
of always combining the two. This morning It was the sheep again. 
That ram, Rastus, the ring leader In all trouble, had enticed the 
flock heaven knew how far in the first early grey dawn. 

Mexican Sevlne had but the one name and he wasn't at all clear when 
or where he got that one. He had come to the reservation about thirty 
years before and had been with the "16 to 1" outfit off and on since the 
days of the silver controversy in '96, after which the ranch was named. 
It had grown to liecome a part of him as essential as breathing. He had 
acted in every capacity from cook in the sheep camps, which he consid- 
ered his calling, to his present occupation of sheep herder, which was 
at the other end of his scale of rating. 

In late years he bad been permitted to protect his rheumatic Joints 
in the warmth and comparative luxury of the cook shack, but oa this 
occasion, just when Camp 4 was two hands short, Peter, the regular herd- 
er, had unexpectedly contracted the mumps, leaving to Sevlne the com- 
bined duties of cook, nurse, and herder. He enjoyed feeling sorry for 
sheep herders in any position, so his nursing duties were a recreation, 
but the Ignominy of his third duty drowned all other tbots in a flood 
of self-pity. 

The dog. Kaiser, whose service on the ranch was more than half as 
long as his own, thrust his cold muzzle into his master's hand in perfect 
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uoderstanding, and Sevioe'e hand InTOluntarlly patted tbe Bleek bead 
aa be bobbled painfully away on bis aearcb for the missing sheep. 

But not for one moment did he forget his anger nor his resolution to 
quit. They were a part of him and a prelllmnary to every real effort or 
decision he ever made. How he hated sheep, the pampered, dependent, 
unintelligent beasts. They did things without thot, without reason. When 
one was sure they were going out to feed, they went back Into a deeper 
shade and did not move for hours. When they seemed quiet and settled, 
some two or three restless members would mill about sufficiently to 
startle the whole flock Into a mad frenzy of flight. And now when the 
responsibilities of the universe seemed resting on his shoulders, the flock 
bad disappeared without warning. Tea, this was tbe proverbial "last 
straw." 

He enumerated the various injustices of which he had been victim since 
he quit last, and was convinced that he could not and would not endure 
any more of them. There were plenty of other outfits that would be 
glad to get a good cook, and appreciate him enough to see that be waa 
treated rightly. Or, he had a neat little sum of money laid away. Why 
shouldn't he take that long-dreamed-of trip back to his old home In 
Mexico and spend bis old age In enjoyment? 

As he slowly drew himself over a log which obstructed the trail, the 
last idea arrested him, and be remained astride the log, his eyes fixed 
on a bank of low-hanging clouds in the east aa they fell back and let 
the first pale rays of the rising sun filter thru. The anger faded from 
bis dark eyes leaving tbem tender and dream filled, with tbe languor 
of some Spanish ancestor in their depths. A ground squirrel chirped 
shrilly once at some new surprise tbe day bad brought, and Sevlne 
started and remembered bis task. He breathed deeply of tbe chill, moun- 
tain air and paused another moment to weigh his dream with the pres- 
ent reality. He still held enough of youth to feel the appeal of the 
unrealised dream and to discount the present Suddenly a boyhood cus- 
tom of referring puzzling decisions to fate occurred to him. He made 
a suppressed, unfamiliar sound of mirth in his throat and resigned him- 
self to the fascinating game of chance. It the sheep were not In sight 
at the next turn, — Mexico, his native land, leisure, and it might be, even 
pleasure again. He rounded the clump of bushes on the turn. The angry 
glitter flashed out from his eyes again, then faded and became dull. He 
shrugged and spread his bands out palm upward in the act of resignation. 

Tou see, you can never depend on sheep. 

— ^Esther Biennan. 
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The Loneliness of Ae InGndiul as Portrayed by Conrad 
■ ■ 

THE ADJECTIVE "looely" appears again and again in Conrad's de- 
scriptions of bis characters. He writes of lonely men in lonely 
places, and lonely men In crowded places. He brings out the idea, 
felt to some extent by every person, that the human soul is after all 
alone; tl^st it can never be fully understood by another human soul, 
but must go on this adventure through life by Itself, coming In touch with 
others, but always remaining essentially solitary. He has Marlow say, 
Id "Heart of Darkness," "It Is Impossible to convey the life-sensation of 
any given epoch of one's existence — that which makes Its truth, its mean- 
ing — its subtle and penetrating essence. It Is Impossible. We live, as 
W8 dream — alone." He carries this Idea still further, and In this descrip- 
tion of Karaln gives us a glimpse of the mysterious loneliness that sur- 
rounds all mankind : "For a moment he had the power of the possessed — 
the power to awaken In the beholders wonder, pain, pity, and a fearful 
near sense of things invisible, of things dark and mute, that surrounds 
the loneliness of mankind." 

Most of his characters feel this loneliness to an unusual extent, and 
make baffled attempts to break through It. One of the most vivid pic- 
tures of a solitary man is Heyst In "Victory". He lives for the most 
part by himself but when he does appear among men, he has not the 
power to break through his reserve enough even to make a friend. He 
is aloof from all mankind and only an onlooker on life. When chance 
gives him a companion, a girl, he makes pitiful attempts to overcome this 
reserve, but cannot trust life enough to love ber with his soul and his 
Inmost being. In her love for him, abe is possessed of a great loneliness, 
because she realizes bis aloofness. It Is only In their deaths that they 
each win victory. 

In "Heart of Darkness" we are given a pitiful contrast between a man 
as he was, aud the man as he appeared In the eyes of the girl who loved 
him. We see the man solitary in the great loneliness of the Jungle, with 
his greeds and lusts ministered by savages, and hie soul possessed by the 
devils of the wilderness, and we experience the horror of his death. Then 
ve get a glimpse of the beautiful girl "back home," who thought she 
knew him as no one else could. We see her cherishing her memory of a 
great and noble man, and bravely facing the loneliness of the years to 
come, because she has the memory of his character to live with. 

Dona Rita in "The Arrow of Qold" Is as lonely a figure of a woman as 
Is to be found anywhere. Lovers she has, but not friend. She Is loved, 
but does not love, and when at last love comes to her, she renounces It 
because she feels that she herself, socially stained, will Injure the Integ- 
rity of her lover. We feel a great pity for her lovers too, who are alone 
In their great passion, groping after this woman who has something of 
the "women of all time in her," but never finding her. 

Conrad's method of telling a story accentuates UiQ loneliness of the 
individuals in his books. He has someone tell the story about them, so 
that we get our Information second-hand. We never get to know the 
people intimately, but get the narrator's impressions of them. His char- 
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acterB are always aurrouoded with Bomewbat of a mystery, and are elunlve 
to th:* very end. 

Ill all these pictures of human souls groping after something which 
they never attain, we feel that Conrad too is groping after an under- 
standing of life. In "Heart of Darknefls" Marlow says, "Droll thing life 
Is — that mysterious arrangement of merciless logic for a futile purpose. 
The most you can hope from it Is some knowledge of yourself — that comes 
too late — a crop of unextlngulshable regrets." But Conrad's attitude, 
for the most part, is not so pessimistic as this. He feels that life is an 
adventure In which we must take what chance grants ub, that we must 
eternally seek for a meaning without finding it, and that if we gain some 
understanding of ourselves we will have some understanding of life. But 
he feels that the seeking Is worth while, and what measure of truth we 
may gain Is sufficient reward. He does not think that any life is wholly 
sad, any more than any Is wholly Joyful, but that the two Intermingle 
In all lives. "Joy and sorrow In this world pass Into each other, mingling 
their forms and their murmurs In the twilight of life as mysterious as an 
overshadowed ocean, while the dazzling brightness of supreme hopes 
lies far off, fascinating and still, on the distant edges of the borlion." 

— Vera Knowies. 



Eternity 



THE WIND wheezed down the narrow streets into the smalt square, 
behind the post office, where the bronze statue of Harrison stood 
upright against the gray sky and grayer buildings. Tiny whirlpools of 
dust played scamplshiy along the limestone balustrade; muddled papers 
blew from nowhere, to cling tremulously to the granite base and then 
fly away as If Impatient at the desertion of the square. With a rattle of 
boxes a grocer's cart clattered around a comer. A faint whistle, and the 
clocks, as if by signal, liegan to clang out six; some were shrill, some 
low, some quick and eager, some ponderous and dignified. The bustle 
of the great evening traffic, homeward bound, sounded dully above the 
groaning of the wind. 

Slowly, seemingly half frightened, a stooped figure limped around the 
comer; tapping his cane and with a halting step an old man approached 
the stone bench around the statue. He attained the three low steps, but 
paused with a vague hesitancy. He glanced up toward the bronze face 
towering above him, and with a tense alertness strained to pick out the 
features. Far above, the first star of the evening glimmered, but he did 
not see it, nor had he seen it for years. His sightless eyes, gazing so 
earnestly upwards, received no light from the bronze countenance, nor 
from the star above. 

A moment more, and the old man was on his way, tapping querulously 
the unseen walk. A newsboy ran around the comer shouting, then, with 
a curse, recognized the form ahead. The blind old tenor was feeling his 
way home. 

— Richard Underwood. 
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The Nooeli of Ernest Poole 

■ ■ 

POOLE probes and llfitenB for messagea In life. He searches for stray 
bits of truth, that be may approach nearer to the unknowable 
truth. 

Elach of the three books, The Harbor, His Family, and Blind gives a 
message. The Harbor takes up the problem of capital and tabor, Poole 
leads us in and out of the complex forces of mighty, industrial New York, 
from the harbor teeming with grey merchant vessels to the dockers 
feeding the ship's furnaces, and from the finely trained, superior archi- 
tect to the strikers fighting with policemen. The story turns back to 
pre-Civil War days, when the United States "cUpporB" first entered 
China, and portrays the commercial and Industrial development of the 
United States since the mid-nineteenth century. The retrospect offers 
the evolutionary background upon which to build the modem phase of 
the industrial struggle. In the turmoil of strikers and In the suffering of 
Ignorant humanity, Poole hears a message, that some new, fresh right 
shall rise among the masses out of the very wrongs and sorrows of the 
people now without Justice. 

The Harbor is gripping, but I think His Family is more so. It Is less 
obviously a problem novel. The most fundamental, hmnan factor in the 
book is the interplay of the emotions of the characters. Edith with her 
martyr's censoring; Deborah, the colossal mother; Laura, the self-in- 
structed butterfly, and lastly old Roger, the poet-philosopher, all get 
badly mixed up trying to mind each other's business. And yet, had they 
not a right to meddle in each other's affairs? They were a family. A 
deeper spiritual current flows through the book. Life Is Just beginning, 
even an old man's life. "We shall live on in the lives of our children." 
It Is this current which draws together the type characters, Edith, De- 
borah, and Laura, and solidifies the final Impression. 

The message of Blind does not sound clearly. As nearly as I could 
make out it merely says that some greater spiritual strength must result 
from the war. Blind is more like a review of the effect of the war on a 
family than it is a novel. Poole's idea was inclusive, but his conclusion 
is fragmentary. The story is tike a drama In which numerous characters 
hurry on the stage and off in a confused attempt to present a plot. Be- 
cause the spiritual message Is not clear, the characters flit back and forth 
like actors and actresses. 

His Family embodies a more intangible universal message than The 
Harbor or Blind. His Family, however, falls below The Harbor in im- 
aginative description. No description In His Family equals the descrip- 
tion of the harbor in the first two or three chapters of The Harbor. 

—Winifred Smith. 
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H^hat Poetry /j 



TAKINO things for granted and sleeplcg make good brothen. To 
accept each activity of the day as It comes with a kind of stoical 
agreeableness Is so easy. To be a wax figure with a soft surface 
whose ImpresslonB change with each shift of conditions during the day, 
that Is what taking for granted means. 

Elvery change In Its surroundings stirs the smooth surface of the wax. 
But when night comes, the surface of the wax Is as pink and unruffled 
as on unchangeable shell. 

Did It ever strike you as strange to sit in a high, dingy hall and listen 
while a clear, delicate soprano rejoices over the blooming of the rose or 
longs to borrow the nightingale's wings for a twilight soaring? And 
when the singing Is over, the audience applauds with a gusto of clapping. 
Ton clap a bit too, to show that you approve of music. Imaginative music 
baa become common to you. Prom the expressions on the faces of others 
you know It has become commonplace to them, too. Until eleven 
o'clock at night you rush from one class to another, and from one book 
to another, and from one person to another. You tumble into bed at 
eleven fifteen, when sleep claims the hurry, the activity, the battalions 
of ideas which assaulted you. 

The wax Is smooth when at peace; consciousness Is tranquil at night: 
the mind that takes for granted will always be smooth and tranquil, too. 

Poetry is the deep, bare expression of life, not of the scampering of 
events, but of the self which rebels against being a purpose rather than 
a quality. To understand means to act according to the dictates of 
the mind. The mind moves only when impelled by the rich, animal at- 
tribute, emotion. To understand poetry is to live It. He who can live 
poetry lives nearest truth, for his actions embody the tender quality of 
emotion, the firmness of mental strength, and the greatest of all, a har- 
mony with human natures. 

Ton cannot understand poetry without Inhaling the spirit of the author. 
Every conscious cell of your body tingles to catch the meaning of the 
spirit opening to you. 

Poetry is philosophy expressed in color and beauty. Philosophy points 
out the relations of all things to each other. In poetry, the radiating 
warmth of an individual reaction to the status-quo permeates the general 
relations. 

He who lives poetry will never take anything for granted, will sleep 
only at night The Individual can live poetry only to the extent of his 
mental and emotional capacity. Philosophic poetry wilt develop In 
strength and in beauty as Uie "infinite perfectibility of man" attains Its 
own. 

Robinson and Frost reveal a finer philosophy than Sandburg, Lindsay, 
or Masters. Only persons who study life with a keen, gentle absorption 
In knowing could offer "Ben Johnson Entertains a Han from Stratford" 
or "Out, out — " Masters describes too little of the "infinite perfectibility 
of man"; Sandburg and Lindsay overlook too much the wounds that are 
slow to heal. Robinson and Frost, enduring wounds of their own, glory- 
ing In the sunshine, see sometime, somehow the "infinite perfectibility 
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of man;" Bee that out of man's crude, undisciplined thought and feeling 
develop powers to conceive truth. The last lines of "Out, out — " are to 
me the greatest revelation of Frost's homely and t>eautiful seelng-ln; 
but these lines express merely simple, reverent sorrow that must keep 
on worhlng Just the same; they express neither cynicism, nor violent an- 
ger, nor romantic morosenesa. 

"And they, since they 
Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs." 

—Winifred Smith. 



Why 

must I write a iKwk report? 

Why 

must I drag into the light 

all my little, naked thoughts 

and dress them in paper and ink 

that they may look like white children, when after all 

they're only half-breed Indians? 

And those that won't dress right 

I chase back 

into the forest depths. 

— Anne Cromwell. 
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EDITOfllAL NOTICES 

Hie Art department ot the State Unlrenltj hni brought to Mlaaoula a aplrndid eitilbU 
M oil paintlDca b; thirty-one contemporary Amerimn artlets, and for a week l[ has been 
open to Ibe public In tbe Pnlace hacel ballroom. Only two other veitera cities hare booked 
tbii exhibit, Seattle and Salt Uike City. Uieaoullane are tliu* given an opportunity that 
only [be larger dtie* enjoy. The Art department la la be commended for ita courage In 
nndertaking auch ■ difficult and expenalve task. The plcturea have delighted lovers ol art 
and literature, and tboee lovera ot life who see art na a neceanry function of It. 

In lea* than a month the Maaquera, University playera, will alage In Missoula a play 
by a great Russian which baa never before been pinyrd in America. Leonid Audreyev's He. 
Tbe Man Who Gets Slapped. The finest feature ot this preeentatioc will be the .•ppearanca 
of Mr. Maurice Browne and hia wife, Ellen Van Volkenburg. in the leading roles. Mr. Browne 
waa the director of the little Hieater In Chicago during ita dramatically aucceaaful career. 
L'nireraity students and townspeople will thus have an opportunity both to aee these tam- 
Dus actors and to get touch with a srest work of a Ruaalan writer. The play has plc- 
tnresquences ot aelting and ot persona, and a wealth of human interest and meaning. Mr. 
Alexander Dean ot the EnglEsb Department ia responsible for this production, both for 
making the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Browne poaaible and for the direction of the pUy. 

Dean Deloss Smith is bringing to Miaaoola a concert series of four artists. A month 
ago Arthur Hnckett sang modem songs with a charm of voice and a Cneneaa of dramatic 
interpretation that penetrated into the feelings and imncination of hia most callous hearer. 
Madame Schumann-Ueink, who baa sung in Misaoulu before, la the next artiat to appear. 
The cornmanlty ahould support auch a aeries entbuaisstically and in large number. Again, 
Missoula is enjoying the opportunities of a large city. 

During the winter, thanks to tbe activity of tbe public exercises committee of tbe 
Univeraity. three of the best known and most cbnnicleriBtlc poets ot America will apeak 
and read before Cniversity and MissouLi andiencee, Mr. Vachel Lindsay, of Congo fame, Mr. 
John a. Neihardt. author of two epic poems of early Northwest bislury and Mr. 
Robert Frost, the poet who has laid hare the spirit ot tbe New Englander of today. Mr. 
Krost will speali only in two other cities cf the Northwest. Spokane and Walla Walla. It 
la through bis triendsbip with Professor S. H, Coi, ot tbe Bnglisb department, that he 
has been perauaded to make a western trip- 
Ilia enumeration of liternry and muaical and art events reveals a determined effort to 
bring to slodenla and tbe people ot MIsoula ndvantngea which students In larger univer- 
sities and people in larger citlea enjoy. Tbe support should reveal nn apreclation of that 
tact. In addition to them, Mr. W. W. Ellsworth, for years president of the Century Com- 
pany, will speak on the Writing Game, and Dr. E. T. nevlne. tbe noted sociologist and 
an editor of The Survey, wHl spank on Problems of Ibe Pacific. The Univeralty orchestra, 
nnder the direction of Professor Welsherg. will make lis titm appearance in December. 
Profeiior Wlelsberg Is training a town cborua to present Handel's Messiah, snd Dean 
Smith ia training a town rhorns of men. Art is alive at the L'nlveraity and in town. En- 
couragement will give It ever increasing activity. 

Tbe Frontier ia receiving letters from many sections of tbe United Stales commending 
tbe quality of Its material. Agaio poems have been cbosen to appear in tbe volume ot the 
best college verse of ]02O-'21, this thne five poems, Donald Stevens'. Ths Trout; Lloyd 
Tbompspn's. You Are Returning; Hsry Doerr'e, Renunicatlon; Philip WMtra. Tbt Seasons; 
and Jack Stone's, To a Barbed Wire Fence. 
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Blazing a Newspaper Trail 

THIS IS the story of the flnt circulation campa^ ever conduct- 
ed by a newspaper in Montana. It is, therefore, a tale of trail- 
blazing In this western state. Colonel Frank D. Brown Is the nar- 
rator and It WAS he who made the canvass, back In the era when 
Montana was In the making. The colonel told this story to the 
students In the school of Journalism at the University of Montana, 
one night last winter, if It could be written so as to retain the 
charm which was given It by the quaint diction of the pioneer who 
told It, the story would become a classic. 

To the pioneers of Montana, Colonel Brown Is known as "Sand- 
bar" Brown and there are many of the later generation of Montanans 
who have adopted thlB sobriquet In speaking of him. He Is a re- 
markable character. He Is a Virginian by birth; as a lad of six- 
teen he enlisted in the Confederate cavalry service In the Civil war. 
That service ended, he came west and, though he talks yet like a 
Virginian, he has become thoroughly a Montanan. 

Intimately associated with the stirring eventa of more than one 
of the early placer camps of Montana. Colonel Brown knows all of 
the details of the thrilling history of Montana's beginning. Long 
experience In these and later campa has qualified him as a mining 
expert and he enjoys an enviable reputation In his profession. But 
it Is as a story-teller that his friends love him most and there Is no 
page of Washington Irving that possesses the grace and charm which 
characterize the tales of pioneer days In Montana which flow from 
the tongue of "Sandbar" Brown. 

The Montana students, on the night when Colonel Brown told 
them this tale, were paying honor to the first editor of their state. 
Captain James Hamilton Mills. A portrait had been unveiled and pre- 
sented to the school and the formal ceremony ended, when the col- 
onel was called upon to give some sidelights upon the life of the 
pioneer occupant of an editorial room In Montana. His comment 
upon the pure life of Captain Mills was Impressively gracious. In- 
terspersed were many Intimate stories, revealing details of newspap- 
er life In the days of its beginning In the state. Among these stories 
was this one: 

"You folks may be Interested In hearing of the drat campaign 
which was ever made for subscribers to a newspaper In Montana," 
said the colonel. "The earlier papers had been so eagerly sought by 
the miners that the question of circulation had not bothered the 
publishers to any extent. It had been Just a question of meeting 
the demand. 

"In 1878, Captain Mills had moved from Alder gulch to Deer 
Lodge City and had started The New Northwest, the weekly news- 
paper which he afterward made famous in a wider Jurisdiction than 
is represented by the boundaries of Montana. The placer camps had, 
pretty generally, been abandoned. The rich diggings were worked 
out. A beginning had been made in quartz mining, but there was 
no mistaking the fact that Montana was mighty hard up that winter. 

"I was an average citizen and the hard times had not passed me 
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Up. I was Just as near the bottom of my sack as a man could be. 
And there was no Immediate prospect of relief. So I was tremen- 
dously pleased when, In the spring of 1878, Captain Mills came to 
me and said he wanted me to see If I couldn't get some subscribers 
for The New Northwest, He said the people ol the territory were 
not taking the paper as they should and be thought I might be able 
to stir up some interest which would mean business for him. 

"I had never done any soliciting, but I had to do something and 
I accepted the proposition. It is a long way from place to place 
in Montana now, but It was a good deal farther then. The question 
of transportation was serloue, as I was without funds and had no 
horse. But I bad a friend. Con Murphy, who ran a hotel and stable. 
To him I stated my case and he declared he had just the team and 
buckboard that I needed for my trip. And he very thoughtfully sug- 
gested that fifty dollars for expense money would probably be handy. 
Acting upon his own suggestion he not only provided me with the 
team, but he gave me a roll that contained the amount of money that 
he had prescribed. 

"So I started upon the first circulation campaign ever con- 
ducted In Montana. I went from Deer Lodge City to Silver Bow, 
where they were sluicing and where the beginnings ot Butte were 
Just showing. Then I went to Wunderlich's, a famous old stage 
station on the trail to Salt Lake. Prom there my tour took me to 
Glendale, Three Forks, Sliver Star, Vli^lnia City and then back to 
Three Porks. It was a fine trip. The spring season was well along, 
the weather was delightful and I was received cordially wherever I 
stopped. And, by the way, I stopped everywhere. I stopped at 
every farm, every camp, every station. I stopped whenever I met 
a farmer or a miner or anybody else on the trail. 

"And I never talked with a man or a woman that I didn't put 
his name on my subscription list. Money? Bless you, no. I wasn't 
collecting; I was Just getting subscribers. And I got them. When 
1 had finished my trip through those old-time counties, there wasn't 
a resident in any one of them who was not a subscriber to The 
New Northwest, whether he knew it or not. There was never a 
more successful circulation campaign than was mine. 

"Well, I got back to Three Forks on my home Journey. Smith's 
hotel was the stage station and 1 put up there for the night. 1 
looked over my records and found that I had done pretty well. 
There were eighteen hundred new subscribers for Captain Mills. 
The New Northwest would cover southeastern Montana when I had 
reported, more thoroughly than it had ever been covered before and 
more thoroughly than it has ever been covered since. I was pretty 
well satisfied with myself. 

"That's about all there is to the circulation campaign, except 
that on the night I stopped at the stage station at Three Forks, I 
sat into a poker game with Smith and a lightning-rod peddler who 
had come in from Salt Lake way Just as I drove In from Virginia City. 

"He was the first llghtnlng-rod man to hit Montana. He had 
a fine outfit — a big red-and-gllt wagon, a splendid team of gray 
horses, both wagon and horses decorated with all the trimmings of 
a well-regulated circus turnout. He bad a lot of lightning rod ma- 
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terUl, weather vanes and all the neceBBar; equipment for Indtalllng 
protection from the electric fluid. I was more interested In his 
outfit than I was In the invitation to the poker game, but I finally 
sat down. 

"We three played all night — the hotel man, the Ughtning-rod 
man and myself. They were good players and I was better, I thought, 
than a green hand. I hadn't used much of my expense money, as I 
had been pretty well entertained all along the trip and I was able 
to start all right in the game. It lasted, as I have sold, all night. 
And I shall always remember it oa some poker game. 

"Morning come and the hotel man had his business to look 
after. We checked up and cashed in. Bmlth, the hotel man, owned 
all of the lightning rods: I was the possessor of the red-and-gllt 
wagon and the gray team; and the lightning-rod man bod what was 
left, which was mainly experience. 

"After breakfast. Smith and I talked over the situation. He had 
twenty-two hundred feet of lightning-rods and I had the wagon and 
team. We concluded the best way to realixe on our InvestmeDt was 
to sell the rods. So we started out. 

"Just before noon, -we stopped at a little ranch and made our 
first attempt to sell lightning-rods. The house was a little log cabin 
and the bam was a shed with a sod nMf. The woman who answered 
our call said her husband was gone and wouldn't be back till night 
We talked lightning-rod to her, however, and convinced her that her 
future in Montana would be dim if her place were not equipped with 
our protection. We ate dinner as her guests and devoted the after- 
noon to placing lightning-rods on that log cabin and that sod-roofed 
bam. Just as we had finished our maiden Job, the man of the house 
returned. 

"We had thought it was a fine job. But it didn't impress that 
man Just the way it did us. In fact, he was inclined to be emphatic 
in his disapproval. He told us that If we didn't take down every 
foot of those rods, he would shoot us both. The result was that we 
took down the whole equipment. He didn't Insist, however, that 
we pay for our dinner and when we had removed the last bit of 
the rods, he was so good-natured that I took his name and added 
It to the subscription list of The New Northwest. 

"We slept there at the ranch that night. In the morning we 
reviewed the situation. It was not encouraging. When the confer- 
ence was ended, we drove down the road a way and dumped all of 
the twenty-two hundred feet of lightning rod beside the road. Smith 
went back to Three Forks and I drove on to Silver Bow. Our part- 
nership was dissolved. 

"At Silver Bow, I sold the team and wagon to a brewery for five 
hundred and fifty dollars. That night I got into another poker game 
and won two hundred dollars. The next morning I went to Andy 
Davis' bank in Butte and deposited the whole amount. Judge Davis 
never recovered from the shock that he received when I made that 
deposit. It would have been a hard winter for the Brown family If 
I hadn't sold that wagon. But, as It was, we got through first rate. 

"I went on down to Deer Lodge City and turned In my Hat to 
Captain Mills. His eyes sparkled as he saw those eighteen hundred 
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nameB. When he asked me how much I had collected, he wasn't so 
well pleased. But he sent the paper to every address I had turned 
in. He had the biggest circulation then in the state and In a good 
many other states. The New Northwest was a great newspaper and 
my work made more people than ever acquainted with it The cap- 
tain gave me fifty dollars for my work. 

"It must have been two years later that Captain Mills asked me 
to make another trip through Silver Bow, Madison and Beaverhead 
oountles, to collect from those subscribers. I told him I wouldn't do 
it for ten thousand dollars — and I wasn't very well fixed, either." 

So tills Is the story of a newspaper beginning in Montana. It 
is also the story of the first Ugbtaing-rod man that ever struck the 
state. 

—DEAN A. L. STONE. 



Toung, restless souls 
Unconscious as the weatherbeaten crags 
That guard wild passes Into unwalked vales; 
Unyielding as a mammoth pine, wind racked 
When irate gods turn loose their icy flails; 
Renouncing life of smirking, soft-skinned ease 
To find and hold a manless waste unknown. 
Wherein to spend the life blood of their years 
In liberty to make their lives their own. 

And growing old. 
Content to view the work their hands have done 
In fellowship with comrades sternly tried 
By wilderness. Content to die enthralled 
In what, long years ago, their youth decried. 
Unwitting what their work has caused to be 
That restless youth today must occupy. 
That man-made cell, conventionality. 

—JACK STONE. 
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Judge Shepard 

JUDGE Shepard let his small eyes roam away from the dusty la- 
terlor of hlB court house for perhaps the fiftieth time that after- 
noon. He was supposed to be listening to the evidence of a suit 
brought by the Ashley Creek Mining Company against a certain Jim 
Williams for some Infringement of its rights, but the Judge was not 
in the least Interested In either evidence or defense. He bad bad hia 
opinion on the case from the beginning and since he was to deliver 
the final verdict. It did not matter whether be listened or not There 
was no crime involved and he could not impose a fine merely to fill 
his pockets, bo he looked disinterestedly out of the open window. At 
the end of the long, dusty street which extended between two rows of 
shacks and tents, he saw the sunlight sparkling on the oool green 
river. Usually there was a nimiber of people — cowboys, prospectors, 
gamblers, or dance-hall girls — on the street, but now the only living 
thing to catch the Judge's attention was a yellow cur, moring Jauntily 
along with an eye out for trouble. 

With mighty effort, the magistrate succeeded in bringing bis gaze 
back to his courtroom. To him the case seemed to be proceeding 
even more dryly than usual. He shifted his fat arms uneasily, and 
looked rather disapprovingly at the defendant's attorney. A mere 
lawyer certainly ought to have enough consideration for the man who 
mast hear cases, to make them interesting! However, the dry talk 
of the barrister was anything but what the Judge would have had It, 
so again he turned to look out of the window. The yellow dog had 
disappeared, and two young fellows were walking down the street 
toward the river. They, at least, were going to be cool, and this 
heightened the Judge's displeasure with the world In general and bis 
court in particular. It wasn't the fact that he couldn't go down to 
the river himself — for bis word was law In the Demersvllle court la 
the nineties, and he bad often adjourned it for less cause than be 
now bad — ^but be could not awim, and none knew the treachery of 
the Flathead river better than be. 

He twisted around In his chair again, and threw a bleary-eyed, 
would-be-stem glance over the courtroom. Almost every person was 
either fanning himself or mopping perspiration. Suddenly the Judge 
arose. "Gentlemen," he said pompously, "court will be adjourned (or 
fifteen minutes so that we may cool ourselves and quench our thirst " 
and be led the way to the Two Jims Bar, next door. 

'There's Idaho Henlree'e dawg asrain," said the Judge as he 
leisurely returned to the court room. "If he finds somethin' to fight, 
tberell be a fine little scrap In our peaceful metropolis before lonp;." 
"Wall," replied one of the court room loafers, "I wish tub hell 
tbere'd be one. This town's been so dead since Tex Garter was killed 
it's a regular cemetery!" 

The wish was granted. Scarcely had court been reopened, when 
a chorus of growling and barking came to the Judge's ears through 
the open window. He spoke as he moved swiftly toward the door. 
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"TlilB court 1b adjourned until the dog tight U over — ^who'a the other 
dog?" 

"A new one," replied one of the attomejrs. "Muat've come up on 
the boat tq^y." 

"Qee, but he's a whirlwind!" ejaculated another onlooker. 

The Judge rubbed bla (at handa together gleefully. "Here's where 
Idaho's pup gets licked," he murmured, more to hlmseU than to any 
of the crowd. "Maybe Idaho won't crow over that dawg so much 
any more hope he cleans him up good." 

The wish was granted — but aome people can never be satisfied. 
A tight is never really pleasing to the audience unless it is a long, 
hard one — and the yellow dog had the spirit ot most o( his kind. The 
moment he knew he was whipped, he was through. The ring ot 
spectators had hardly formed when he broke and tied, with the other 
dog at his heels. The crowd was disappointed and the Judge was 
angry. Everything was going wrong. 

Back In the court room he turned toward the court, his face red 
and nLottled with rage. The barristers looked at one another with 
dismay. No one knew what his Honor might do when he was so 
furious. A call sounded down near the river, and he did not even 
glance in that direction. One of the lawyers did, however, and 
braved the displeasure of the Judge enough to touch bis arm. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but a couple of men are coming up the 
street carrying something. I can't tell tor sure, but it loofcs like a 
corpse." 

"Have them bring It Into the court when they get here," com- 
manded the magistrate, without looking back. 

"Very well. Your Honor," 

Several men went to assist the two who were carrying the body. 
A few moments later It was brought Into the court room and placed 
upon a chair. The Judge looked severely down at the man who 
remained beside tbe corpse. 

"Who Is this man?" he demanded. 

"I don't know, Tour Honor. BUI and I were swimming down 
by tbe boat-landing and he was floating past, and we dragged him 
to shore. HlB name wasn't on him." 

"Was there anything In his pockets?" 

"Tes, Tour Honor. This six-shooter, loaded, and a twenty-dollar 
bill." 

The Judge assumed his sternest Judicial air. The mottled red 
disappeared from his face, and beneath his hard exterior he felt 
pleased. 

"Since tbe man gives no name, we must call him John Doe. 
Where was John Doe carrying bis gun?" 

"In his hip pocket. Tour Honor." 

"Was it completely hidden?" 

"Tes, Your Honor." 

The judge leaned forward and shook his finger sternly at the 
corpse. "John Doe, the court hereby finds you guilty ot carrying 
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concealed weapons, and" — ^with a threatening glance around the 
court, he extended his hand and finished, "I hereby place your fine 
at twenty dollars." 

The young man who had answered the questions produced the 
bill and put It In His Honor's outstretched palm. 

Judge Shepard's countenance did not change as he slipped the 
bill into his pocket He turned to the man, who still remained be- 
side the corpse, and ordered peremptorily, "Remove John Doe from 
the court room!" Then looking at the court, announced: "The 
court Is now ready to proceed with the evidence in the case of the 
Ashley Creek Mining Company versus Jim Williams." 

—EUGENIE PROHLICHER. 



PROPHECY 

As when the darknese of a vast cathedral. 

Is dispelled by altar tlrea before the place 

Where God lies crucified by pride, 

Love will break thru pretense. 

And your face 

Will be transfigured with a holy light. 

While the organ thunders in the lofty nave 

The gates swing open from the Inner side. 

And I the penitent without, 

E^ilftlling then my part, 

Will cdme Into the lambent shrine 

With Easter in my heart. 

—MARY ELIZABETH DOERR. 
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The Schrappers 

IT WAS about 1908 that Earl Sctarapper and his wlte, each with a pack 
on his back, left Silvlnlte, a smalt mining town in the Yaak Valley, 
and went in search of a home. Just above Hell Roaring Creek they 
came upon a fertile stretch of level land. Here they built a shelter of 
fir boughs, neatly arranged their camp duffle, and called the place 
Home. Then came many days of packing In on their own backs sup- 
plies, dishes, a couple of chairs, a few books, and some tools. Then 
they went at the task of felling tamaracks for the cabin, of splitting 
them into boards for the floor, doors, and window sashes. Many 
days, beginning at daylight, found them at night without boards be- 
cause of the twist in tile logs. But at last the logs were in place, and 
the spaces left for the doors and windows were framed with split 
cedar. All was ready except the shakes for the roof. 

While be cleared the land of the trees that there might be a 
garden, she bucked cedar logs Into the proper lengths and then split 
them into shakes. Late Into the summer they worked, each day long 
with weary hours of heavy toll. The garden was in, the cabin was 
built, their supplies were In, and tfaey were beginning to look forward 
to the winter with a feeling of pleasure, as their work bad been well 
done. 

Then came the forest fires. He went on the fire line, she cooked 
in the camp. Whole townships went up In smoke. The Service was 
frantic and seemed utterly unable to check the devouring flames. 
Settlers were every day fleeing for safety before the destructive flames. 
Over night the town of Silvlnite was wiped out. Rumors went about 
that not a place in the valley would be saved. Still the flre-flghters 
stayed on the job, digging trench after trench as the fire kept advanc- 
ing. 

And with the fire-fighters were the Schrappers. Oladly they 
worked, he on the line and she in the camp, the first ones out and the 
last ones in, giving as freely of their labor to the Service as they did 
of themselves to their Home. The danger over, they assembled their 
duffle and started back to their cabin under the tamaraclcs. Weary 
and foot-sore they at last reached the place, but instead of the tam- 
aracks and the little home, they found great black snags standing 
above ground that was white with ashes, and a smouldering heap of 
coals where once had been the cabin. 

She sank to the ground and wept great bitter tears while he sat 
beside her and said nothing. Imagine the anguish, the disappoint- 
ment, the shattered hopes and the long hours of hard toil wasted. Im- 
agine the utter blankness of things. But courage and a loyal soul 
surmount all difficulties, and with a smile coming through the tears 
as the sun comes through the rain she looked up to him and said, 
"It's gone, Elarl, but it's home, and we will begin again." 

Again began the toil of felling logs for the cabin, the dragging of 
them into place and the erection of the walls. They began at sunup, 
their hearts set upon their purpose. At night they rested, weary from 
the toil, black trom head to toot from the ashes on the ground and 
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the charred trees. But the walls were In place and the root shaked 
before the snows came. Within the walls of the cabin the; ralBed a 
tent, and there during the long weary montha of winter she split 
cedar while he planed it into smooth boards. The entire inside of 
the cabin was closely sealed, the window sills and saahes were put 
Into place. Then came the making of furniture — a dining-room table, 
a buffet, chairs, bed, and dresser. Together they struggled, together 
they labored, she splitting the logs, he working them into boards and 
then Into furniture. 

Spring came. The winds were warm and the snows melted. 
The river Yaak rose and overflowed Ita banks. The grass turned 
green and every breeze had the soft fragrance of budding willows and 
early mountain flowers. And with the passing of the dead white 
BDOW8 and the froten winds passed also the lethargy and morbid- 
nesa of winter toll. With the conUng of the mild winds of spring 
came also a new desire to win out In the Big Qame. So with their 
courage strengthened, their hopes freshened, they each took an axe 
and began the gigantic task of clearing the land. The brush they 
piled and fired, the logs they threw on top of the coals. Around the 
stumps other fires were built until, little by little, the wilderness 
b^an to give way. Slowly, very slowly, the clearing grew. Each 
day they wrested trom the forest a little larger space for their 
meadows. 

But now came the realization that supplies were running low. 
Their cash was gone, except for fifteen cents. One night while they 
were eating supper Mrs. Schrapper reached over to the empty sugat^ 
bowl, deposited therein the fifteen cents, and turning to her husband 
said, "Earl, we must add to this every cent we can get this summer so 
that when winter comes we can have enough for one of us to go on the 
outside and get a job. We are going to need it for another stake." 
That sugar-ttowl was their savings bank. Into it there must some- 
how be placed eight dollars, that one of them might have car fare to 
a Job. They laid their plane whereby the money might be made, 
snuffed out the candle, and went to bed. 

At three o'clock that morning they were awakened by a load 
pounding on the door — fire-fighters clamoring for them to arise and 
prepare a breakfast. 

"How many of you are there?" asked Hrs. Schrapper. 

"Fifty Ma'am," answered one of the men, "Can you feed usT" 

"Yes, If you can wait about an hour," she replied. To this tbey 
readily agreed, and in a few minutes the candles were lighted, the 
Are started, a couple of the men were busy hauling water and peel- 
ing potatoes while she was busy trying bacon and baking biscuits. 
Breakfast over, everybody pitched in and aided in the washing of the 
dishes. Then came the payment for the meal, and Into the sugaiv 
bowl went twenty-five dollars. That noon another meal was served 
and another twenty-five dollars went into the sugar-bowl. The fire 
camp was established Just a few miles from the house. Mrs. Shrapper 
baked cakes and sold them. Then too, fire fighting is dirty work and 
the tired men had Mrs. Schrapper do their washing. Also socks soon 
have big holes In them and men as a rule do not like to dam holes. 
This Mrs. Schrapper did at a small charge. Then the crew moved 
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farther away and Mr. Schrapper went with them as a packer. Reg- 
ularly as the pay came to the men he sent hia home and It was, with 
the rest of the earnings, deposited In the sugar-bowl savings banlc. 

When winter came the Scbrappers counted up their summer's 
earnings and found that they had four hundred and fifty dollars ill 
the form of cash, checks, and money-orders. With this amount on 
hand it was not necessary for either of them to go in search of work. 
They would be able to spend the winter In their home. So they sent 
to Troy and had the necessary provisions hauled out to SIMnite, (the 
end of the wagon road), and from that place they packed it in on 
their backs. T^at winter they had a strong desire for chickens and 
eggs. Mr. Schrapper was too busy building bams and sheds to go 
for them, so Mrs. Schrapper laced on her snow shoes and went for 
ttaem herself. She purchased two chickens and putting them in a 
gunny-sack started back to her home. She carried those two chickens 
on her back for forty miles, being able to find her way through the 
woods only by the blazes on the trees. 

Earl Schrapper. and his wife have been on the claim for a number 
of years now. Koads have entered the valley and In a year or so 
they hope that there will also be a commendable mail system Installed. 
People are beginning to find the Yaak valley, and in the fall there Is 
a large number of hunters who go there in search of game. The 
Scbrappers are fairly prosperous; not that they are rich; no, not that, 
but rather that they work together for the furtherance of the happiness 
of each. Now their meadow Is of some size. They have a splendid 
team and a cow. Their buildings are well built and of sufficient num- 
ber to care for all of their present or Immediately future needs. They 
are proud that by their efforts they have accomplished a hard task, 
the wresting of a Home from the wilderness. 

However, a home without children Is not complete, it is lone- 
some and but a house wherein to live, a shelter In the time of storm. 
To the Scbrappers a home means more than that. Home is a haven of 
rest and the great center of happiness. So they sent to the orphans' 
home and were granted the privelege of having an orphan girl come 
to them to bring the sunshine for which they hungered. Mrs. Schrapper, 
her face lighted up with a light that came from her great generous 
heart, her eyes filled with tears of a happiness long withheld, said. 
"As yet we don't know what she looks like, whether she is pretty or 
homely. Some times I hope she is homely, for then I'll love her all 
the more. Things won't be so lonesome on the claim from now on, 
'cause she will be with me. Oh, there are so many things that I can 
do for her. I can teach her how to cook and sew. And I'll teach her 
how to fish. Then we can go hiking together and gather flowers 
and have Just the loveliest time. Why, I have several boxes of pretty 
things ready for her now. Then when winter comes and it's time for 
school we can arrange to board her out, tho It's going to be hard to let 
her go. Ob, but I hope she loves me. because It's going to feel mighty 
nice to have a pair of little arms about my neck." 

And Earl Schrapper leaning against the door Jamb, his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, blew contented smoke-rings and said, "And I 

well, I'll steal her away from you part of the time, you can bet" 
—GEORGE L. DALLY. 
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Blue Sky 



SUNSHINE and rain — the sky warriors who parry over man-des- 
tlnles. The hotnesteadlng sections of a drouth-scourged prairie 

at a summer's end attest the fracas. QUstenliig sandstone buttes, 
crowned by sheep herders' monuments, pyramid-like, gazing out over 
the land of broken promises. The hard baked gumbo, the aimless 
fences, the lethargic herds of cattle, horses and sheep, the inscrutable 
sky like a blue print with one tiny, white mass of cotton pinned to 
It — this is the land each soft, gentle, blue-snd-green April gives hope 
of prosperity for the asking, and each August pulls back the camoutlag« 
to reveal the glittering blue and hard brown underneath. 

Brilliant, stupefying sunshine; a long, long, weary trail, narrow- 
ing away to where a tinfoil blue sky meets low, brown, red, purple 
reflecting hills. The broad, hot rubber tires sprinkled fine, gray, 
acrid dust into the air and on the brown prairie at each side of the 
road, as the automobile travelled on and on, n^ver seeming to get 
nearer to that seething horlson. 

Many, many miles, then a tiny, deserted shack, a sightless muouny 
of the dried prairie tragedy. No water there, and the engine was hot. 
Over a tew more hills and the glittering reflection of a puddle nearly 
blinded the driver. 

His companion seized a drinking cup and a pall. The water was 
beside the road. Paint white alkali lines showed how It had gradu- 
ally receded from the rim of the hole. Many cattle tracks in the gumbo 
were now baked to hard cups. 

Carefully the girl with the drinking cup labored to fill ber pall. 
She wanted as little dirt as possible. 

"Hurry! " commanded her father sharply. 

"I can't. Dad. It's so shallow." 

Her head grew dizzy under the vise-like pressure of the sun rays. 
Finally the pail was full. 

As the car started again half a dozen red cattle progressed slowly 
toward the tiny pool. Tbelr ribs showed plainly; their noses were 
dry. They looked sullen, like a dog that has been starved and then 
whipped. Deliberately they nosed the water, drank only a mouthful 
and slowly strolled away. They were almost beaten; the sun, onoe a 
grateful presence, had sucked up all their water and absorbed all 
tbelr food until there was nothing left but useless brown strings. 

The girl watched the beasts curiously, and with a shudder. But 
then she did not realize, that if there were not some rain soon to 
quicken life over the gray prairies these cattle would grow still leaner, 
starve and finally freeze to death in the winter. A whitened cow skull 
glistened beside the road as the car hurried on, a startling pic- 
ture of what those red cattle back there might become. 

A tiny cloud, the white of bleached clothes, perched Itself just 
above the edge of the horizon. It seemed etched there, not even cast- 
ing a shade. It was offering a stone when one asked for bread. 

Even the car was rebelling. Laboriously It climbed the side of a 
coulee until the driver could see a shack a hundred yards or so away. 

"We'll have to stop there," he decided. The road ran between two 
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fences; one kept a short-stemmed, yellow vbeat field from etanrli^ 
cattle and horses; beyond the other the arid range rolled away and 
away. 

The motorists stopped. A little girl In faded gingham, her mother 
In a more faded gown, and three small boys In overalls strung them- 
selves aromid the step. The barrels, standing beside the house Id th* 
only shade one could see, no matter how tar one looked, gave testi- 
mony that these people hauled their water. 

"Tes, ve haul It," the woman stated In a lifeless voice. "It's about 
four miles, I guess." 

"I'll go after some," the father told his daughter. "That car won't 
go until I get it" 

"Won't you come in?" The faded woman Invited the girl. There 
was only one room. A scrawny curtain hung over one of the two 
windows. A sheet of wrapping paper covered the other. A table, a 
few chairs and some boxes, a stove, one bunk and a wash basin pre- 
tended to furnish the house. The girl drank some tepid liquid handed 
to her in a tin cup and sickened at the soda-alkali taste. The children 
bad disappeared — almost. The boys stood outside the door gazing in 
discreetly. Their mother eyed them menacingly, but said nothing. 
Presently the tittle girl returned with three small turnips in her hand. 
She had had them concealed in the root cellar. The mother peeled 
the vegetables and the children pounced on them, eating them with 
animal craving. 

That was the only activity the family exhibited during the after* 
noon. They seemed to be In a lethargy-— almost half-baked, literally. 
They had been there four years In the same condition. It wasn't am- 
bition — iual a tenacity that didn't know enough to let go. The hus- 
band and his brother were in town, getting a loan. Presently they 
would come back and tomorrow and next year they would do the same 
thing. 

The autoist had hardly returned when the sky began to be hearlly 
clouded. A desperate run made an Inland hotel some eight miles away. 
How those clouds piled, luxuriously, deliberately. The watchers In the 
way station held their breaths. 

"Lord — if it would rain — " 

It hailed. 

In thirty minutes it was all over, the sky shimmered blue again— 
and the broken grain lay drugged under the sun. 

—ANNE CROUWMiL. 



FAMILIARITY 

He posed you In a gown of black 

That shows your arms, your throat's soft curve, 

Your head thrown back, the certain swerve 

Of gold from brow to neck. In that you lack 

No sign of beauty. But in your eyes — 

I know — are loathsome, dormant lies. 

—ANN WH^ON. 
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What the Moon Knows 

<In Imitation of the style ot Lord Dunsany.) 
I. 

THE IIOON vore a broad-faced frown as she looked down upon 
tbe Badlands that bare-skied night. She smiled a sardonic smile 

upon tbe white tepees of the Crow encampment in the side-guUy 
that led to the Great River — tbe white tepees that looked to ber like 
ghosts dancing in the checkered opening among the cottonwoods. 

The buttes quivered and their regular mechanically conventional 
designs still quivered with the heat of tbe day but lately past; all 
the weird beauties, the weirdness that amount almost to horror, at 
the Badlands summer night, came forth abundantly over the land 
weary of day; and the coyotes howled. But the Moon did not notice 
these things — the ancient Moon is very blase, and besides, she was 
intent upon the proceedings of a little band of Crows, eight or ten of 
them, who walked gingerly down the little valley, now slipping swiftly 
over a bit of prairie, anon diving Into the blackness of a clump of 
cboke-chertT bushes, or a bunch of stunted, aharp-thomed bull-berries, 
again emei^ng into tbe deceptive white light of another cactus- 
grown prairie. The Moon watched their creeping, which took them 
to the bank of their beloved River, that child of demons; for whispers 
came from far hostile tribes toward the Hunting Lands of the Setting 
Sun, saying that the River waa bom In travail in a land where devil- 
workB abounded, and fires, and bubbling waters; and where the 
ground Is firm to walk upon, for the devils of that Demon-land shake 
it from beneath mightily. 

In the moonlight, their lance-slim, bronze bodies glistening with 
sweat, the Crows moved swiftly, noiselessly along tbe river bank, 
bearing in their hands strange things: one bore the sweet Inner bark 
of the willow, and the willow's sweet, pithy shoot-tips; one had a 
small wicker basket of last year's maize, wrinkled and flinty; another 
carried the tongue of the great bull-bison that the hunters had dragged 
In in the afternoon, and part of the choice fat hump; the foremost, 
and seemingly chief, carried a beaded pouch, such as warriors carry 
the rank Indian-tobacco in; and he swung a blazing stick of grease- 
wood as he strode, to keep alive the fire at Its tip. In various sym- 
bolic vestments they were decked and feathered medicine-bonnets — 
the full regalia of the Crow medicine men. And they went on, until 
tbey reached a high, bare, flat-topped rock rising directly out of the 
water — a rock all striped and dabbed, and ringed about with colors, 
in the way in which Manitou has seen fit to color the Badlands. 
Slowly, ceremoniously, and chanting a monotonous dirge in tbe 
cradled, quavering yelllng-voice of the Plains Indian, tbey mounted 
the rock; and the old Moon, distant witness of ail men's doings, 
knew that it waa the sacrlflce-rock of the village; and she looked 
closer, and saw that Its sides were crudely daubed with totems and 
fetishes of the gods of the clan. But she was amazed at the sight 
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of the sacrifice of this night, for seldom before had she seen such 
bounteous gifts to all-ruling Manltou. 

And when the medlclne-men spread their sacrifices, their gifts, 
on the rock, and a pile of the tobacco smoked in a crack of the mould- 
ering stone, they cast themselves down in a ring, and made their 
medicine; and their Chief Medicine-maker prayed the prayer of the 
Bain Qod. 

And in this wise he prayed: 

"O, Lord of the Thunder-Birds, thou weeper of tears that make 
glad the Earth! O, Freshener of the Fields! Father of the pools 
where the fat ducks swim at leaf-fall! Come thou, oh come, and 
make glad the land of thy children with thy presence! Our maize 
sbrivels for lack of thy rain-gift, and the grass dies in the valleys. 
Few win be the rabbits In the snow-time, and pinched will be the 
belly of the barklng-rat-of-the-prairle. Come thou, make our fields 
to smile, and the fish that inhabit the River to rejoice at the 
sound of thy coming! Manltou, Spirit, loose thou the Thunder- 
Birds, and let the clatter of their wings be heard in the land; and 
make to lie down this earth that cumbers the wings of the wind in 
the hills, and darkens the sun in our valleys. Make still the heat- 
snakes that reign over thy land in the sun. Make to rejoice the land 
of thy people, that they may make glad, and smile again In thy sight!" 

And when they had done, they arose, and departed from off 
that rock, and took their way silently toward the silent, smoke- 
crovmed tepees; and as they came near, they passed through small 
patches of maize, knee-high, but yellow; and the leaf of the maize 
was sere, and it was wrinkled, and twisted In fantastic spirals, which 
bowed mockingly in the hot night-wind, and whispered dry jeers at 
the stem-faced priests who stalked in the midst of the maize. 

But the Moon went, and came again; and she waned and grew 
again, and became dim and waxed yet again; and still the Thunder- 
Birds only clattered fruitlessly In their burning eages in the Western 
Sun; or they came and peered over the horizon, croaking hoarsely; 
but they only snorted, dry-throated, In passing, and no drop did they 
shake from their wings, though they were wet with their dip in the 
Waters of the West— for the land was filled with the odor of lands 
afar off refreshed. And nightly did the priests make medicine at 
the Medicine Rock! But the Rain Qod came not, and the burning Bast 
Wind knew not mercy; and the sneaking coyote, and the mink or 
otter wrangled over the nightly sacrifice. 

And the cottonwoods became dry and dusty along the streams, 
which became brooks, from brooks shrank to runlets, then to chains 
of stagnant, frog-Infested pools, green and slimy; and finally became 
baked, stony channels, paved with crisp, curled gray flakes of mud; 
the choke-cherry withered long ere it approached to blackness, and 
the wild currant was hard and bitter. And the pith shrank In the 
stem of the sedge-reed in the rain-pool, and It became a hollow flute 
for the passionate East Wind to play his mad songs on. Longer and 
longer grew the trail of the otter from his mother Water to the Sac- 
rifice Rock at night; and the voice of the frog was heard no more, 
and the song of the robin was stilled. The horned-toad reigned on 
his dusty rock. 
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And the rabbit's young died In the nest, for the milk of the she- 
rabbit was dried in her dugs, and her stomach yearned for the fresh 
grasB-roots; and the whelp of the coyote waa runted and sickly. The 
corn of the squaws by the river became as It had not been, In the 
teeth of the wind; and the wind aang aa he swept through the strips 
of buffalo meat hung to dry in the sun — sang a dirge, for he saw the 
time to come. And the rattlesnake reigned supreme In the land that 
Is the Badlands. 

The time of the snows come, and in the camp there was naught 
but Jerked venison and the smoked haunch of the young buffalo-cow. 
The hares In the hills were thin and scrawny, and no grass filled their 
stomachs; few were the geese that had honked southward over that 
parched land In the autumn, and scarce one had the arrows winged. 
There were no buds on the willows, for they had become dried out; 
and the people had no willow tips, nor any green-stuffs to eat with 
their venison. 

And their gums became soft In their jaws, and their teeth be- 
came loose in their heads, for there was no vegetable to be eaten with 
jerked meat; slowly, one by one, fell out the teeth of the young men, 
and of the old; and famine and pestilence reaped in the camp. 
Dreadful were the sufferings of the men In the frozen land; and they 
were thin and cold in their lodges, despite the heaped-up fires of 
acrid Cottonwood. 

Many were the graves that were reared on the prafrle In the 
snows of that winter-time; and high were they built, for the coyotes 
starved, and the hard-pressed, gaunt wolf came down howling from 
bis timber. Desperately did the coyotes leap and tug at the lowest 
of the graves, and pull at the stilted bier; until the ^pplng hand of 
iron winter broke the cottonwood crotch, the bier tilted, and the 
frozen corpse thudded to the steel-hard ground; and the coyotes 
found scarcely old bones, with dry skin stretched over them tightly, as 
is the calf-sfcin stretched over the top of the tom-tom that the Crows 
beat In the festival dances. 

And In their howls of disappointment' was Intermixed a thin 
snicker of astonishment; for the Itps of the corpse snarled back In 
a grin over jaws that were toothless. 

11. 

The same old Moon grins sardonically over the edge of the hills, 
from a sky where she reigns undisputed by any cloud; the same 
heat-snakes dance and make festival In the same Badlands, which 
have lost none of their color of old. 

But now, in the gully that leads to the Rtver bom of fire-demons, 
a white cottage gleams in the opening of the camp, and a similar 
one Is In the next opening; and much of the land is squared out, and 
straight rows of growing things weave cublstlcal patterns in the 
squares. 

And as the Moon watches, she sees a wagon leave a cottage, and 
pass along the white road which follows the medlclne-path of yore. 
Other wagons join the first at each farm-stead, until several of them 
form a procession which goes to a little chapel, built near to the 
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ancient Medicine Rock at the River's side. The people file Into tlie 
chaiMl, and sees do more; but she hears singing, and one of her 
messengers dances back, a sprightly beam, and saTs that they pray, 
so she puts her ear down close, and she hears a strong, deep voice 
pleading with the Almighty Qod. 

And the prayer runs In this wise: 

"O gracious and almighty Ood, look Thou with favor upon Thy 
people who cry unto Thee, and bless them, and have mercy upon them; 
for they come to plead for yet another addition to Thy numerous 
gifts. Oh God, grant Thou that the flood-gates of heaven be opened, 
that the eternal windows of heaven be shattered; that Thy blessing 
pour forth in fruitful waters on this, a parched and weary land. O 
Ood, we, thy people, crave Thy blessing, and beg the boon of Thy 
gracious rain, that Thy children may not hunger, and the cry of the 
babe in hunger may not be beard In the desolate land." And the 
people said, "Amen." 

And in her heart, the all-seeing Moon knew that the Raln-Mani- 
tou of the Crows, and the Almighty God of these people, were one 
and the same; and she knew, too, Uiat the one prayer would go un- 
heeded, even as bad the other. 

As the procession moved in sadness homeward, the ancient Moon 
peered closer; and she saw that the wagons moved through the square 
fields, and that what she had taken for greening things were dried 
and shrivelled blades of wheat, dead and sere, as If some blind old 
horse bad chewed and sucked at the grain which it had no teeth to 
bite off; and the leaves of the com were sere as of old, and twisted 
fantastically in spirals, which bowed and ducked as of old, mocking 
at the folk who rode through the fields, silent In their sorrow. 

And the old Moon, as If suddenly remembering something, smiled 
a dry smile, deep down In her dusty, dry old heart; for she knew 
something which these Earth-fools could never know. For how were 
they to know that the souls of those dead Crows of that drought- 
winter of long ago were as a curse In the land? That It is they who 
come on the wings of the East Wind at night, and gnaw and suck at 
the greening shoots, to try to ease the aching of their scurvy-ridden, 
toothless jaws, to make their gums solid and strong again? For the 
Western Hunting Paradise Is closed to toothless men; one's teeth must 
be good to eat of the great feasts In that Land; and one must not 
talk as a lisping, shrunken- Jawed old man. In the councils and hunt- 
ing-parleys of the warriors in the Happy Hunting Ground. 

—BURT TEATS. 



The lonely seeker after Brotherhood took heart when he saw that 
the spiked Iron gates of the Great House were open; he could 
not know, poor man, that the lock was broken. 
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lone 

JUA WRIGHIT Btood In dazed silence, the useless telephone receiver 
in hlB band, and listened to the crackle of the fire in his sheep 

store. The window above the bed on the opposite side of the cabin 
showed a fast-fading strip of light at its top. its lower surface was 
banked with fresh snow. Below, on the bed, the form lay still now. 
If he could only reach out across those limitless reaches of soft, deep 
snow covering peaks and gorges, and get a doctor, she would puU 
through. 

He replaced the receiver and gave the crank a violent turn. Then 
he raised it to his ear and listened. The only sound it recorded was 
a blurred buzzing, broken now and then by a sharp metallic click. 
This meant that somewhere in those seventy miles of white expanse 
the line was broken. 

He slammed down the receiver, crossed the cabin to an empty 
milk case by the stove, and sat down with his chin In his hands. 

"Qod, what a fool to bring a woman but then, she wanted to 

'Oome." 

It was wholly dark now. He rose to light a candle but thought 
better of it and put some wood into the stove, from the pile behind 
the door. Then he returned to his seat. Outside sounded the long, 
trembling notes of a cougar's scream. The light which escaped from 
cracks tn the stove danced over the floor and up the walls to where 
the hams were slung from the ridgepole. Then the form on the 
bed moved and he heard a light sigh. He went to her side and 
whispered, "I'm going to the springs for a doctor, tomorrow, Mary." 

There was no answer. The woman's eyes looked through him 
St something beyond. He knew that be would not go to the springs 
tomorrow. 

He turned to the table, took down the bear skin which hung 
above it and spread It over the blankets on the bed. 

Mechanically be returned to the stove, took up the coffee pot, 
put in four cups of water from the pall on the table, and placed it 
tm the fire. This done, he seated himself on the milk case and 
■oovered his face with his hands. 

"Why did I take it? There are single men who could handle 

the Job and they knew at the office that I was nuirried Oh, 

Ood, if that telephone would work." 

Another scream filled the cabin. Something scratched at the top 
of the window. Jim filled the stove and went over to the bed. She 
was asleep. But her cheeks, as he lightly brushed them, were burn- 
ing. Her breathing came in short jerks. He returned to his box by 
Che stove. 

The hours dragged by until the moon had come and painted the 
crystals on the strip of window and gone. The final hour of darkness. 
Just before the first light showed in the east, had come. Again sounded 
that tremulous scream. 

There was a rustle in the bed and he crossed to It. He knelt 
at the head. Her breath was in gasps as she whispered, "Jim." He 
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rose and lit a candle. When he returned the breathing had stopped. 

He stood, candle in hand, and stared at the face on the pillow. 
The flickering light painted his shadow In huge, grotesque forms on 
the opposite wall. He was standing there when the light crept Id 
through the window. The flame burned down and touched his. finger. 
He moved to the door, took down his snow shoes, and returned. He 
wrapped the body in the bear skin and went out, leaving the door 
open. 

The following month the station at Brushy Fork waa found 
deserted. 

—JACK STONE. 



PUCK PHILOSOPHIZES 

When I leave this sullen earth, 

It another sees my birth. 

Let It be no golden ahore 

Where harps are played for evermore. 

Eternal strains would rouse my ire 

As quickly as the village choir. 

I'd rather find a sunny glade 

With birds and grass and sun and shade. 

And clouds adrift in April's sky — 

A quiet spot where I can lie 

And help the lazy time along 

By singing just my bit of song. 

Perhaps before the sun had set 

I'd light a phantom cigarette, 

And He there puffing rings of smoke 

At all the busy Insect folk, 

Or, swaying from a daisy stem, 

I'd sing my little song to them. 

A halo is too dignified — 

I wouldn't wear one if I died! 

If some old saint should hand me one, 

I'd leap upon the setting sun. 

And riding on Its orange rim 

I'd sink to hell and laugh at him. 

—HOMER M. PARSONS. 
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rrozen riowers 

ETHEL ANDRKWS Bhlvered as she buttoned her sweater and puUed 
her uncomfortable chair closer to the coal Btove. She vas varmer, 

but the light from the lamp fell bo weakl; on her book that she 
closed It Impatiently. She admitted to herself that she would be very 
glad to get back home to furnaces and electric lights and comfortable 
deep-cushioned chairs. "Socializing the rural community through the 
agency of the school," as the boot on rural sociology which she waa 
reading put it, was at times rather disheartening even for one so gen- 
uinely interested as she. But she had caught a glimpse of what trained, 
aympathetlc leadership could accompllsli, and she had accepted the 
country school In spite of the disapproval of her parents and school- 
mates. The keen interest In school and community affairs which she 
had aroused showed that she was succeeding. It was only here at the 
Sperrys' where she boarded that her courage ebbed. Nothing which she 
did had moved them an inch from their rut. 

The girl glanced across at Mrs. Sperry, whose work-worn hands 
kept up a steady, rhythmic movement as the steel needles glinted thru 
the gray wool she was knitting. There was a fascination for the 
younger woman In watching her patience as the sock gradually took 
shape. There was such a dull repetition. She wondered what Mrs. 
Sperry thought of as she knitted those endless gray socks. Or did she 
think at all? But EJthei resolutely opened her book. She had tried to 
penetrate Mrs. Sperry's tboughtB so often that she knew the only re- 
sult would be her own confusion. She had always met a blank wall 
of reserve when she probed below the surface of everyday affairs. 

The Sperrys had never boarded the teacher before, although they 
were the nearest family to the school. But that year the youngest 
daughter, Sarah, had married, so that Mrs. Sperry was really glad to 
have her. She had apologized for the room she had offered the girl. 

"I know it ain't furnished very nice, and livln' In Chicago, you 
won't be used to not havin' things handy," she said. "But I'll try to 
make It just as comfortable as I can." 

She had made it comfortable too, as far as she could. It was a 
small room downstairs, opening off the formal "front room" which 
was never opened in winter. The room had been Sarah's, and from its 
very atmosphere one felt that she must have been dainty and whole- 

"Sarah fixed it all up herself," Mrs. Sperry said proudly. "She 
alwajrs did have her knack of makln' old things look like new. She 
painted that woodwork white herself, and papered with that yellow 
paper." Her tone was almost wistful as she went on. "She took and 
scrapped the old peeled varnish off the bed and painted It cream color. 
She wanted to fix up the parlor too, but her father wouldn't hear of 
lit. He never was much of a hand to fix up the house. He never 
seemed to see anything that needed ftxln'. Sarah had some pretty 
curtains too, and a yellow and blue and black braided rug, but she 
took them with her when she got married, and she fixes her city house 
up now Just like she wants to." 
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Etbel bad found the room cool and pleasant In the warm days of 
September and October. But she had been puzzled by Mrs. Sperry's 
reserved, almost humble, attitude toward her. The explanation came 
quite unexpectedly from a girl whom she knew In the near-by town. 

"Of course she's scared of you. You're a teacher and you're from 
Chicago, and perhaps you're the only B. A. she knows. Probably you 
tiy to discuss the Wheat Orowers' Association with her husband." 
She laughed as she glanced at Ethel's oxford-shod feet. "And you 
wear "slippers" and silk stockings everyday!" 

She promptly got a pair of walking boots, and packed away several 
dresses which she decided weren't suitable for school. "I can't ex- 
pect to gain their confidence if they think I'm affected or superior. 
Mrs. Sperry has the capacity to make life better and fuller, and I 
think she Just needs the right incentive to get started," she reflected. 
However, she wondered why Sarah's love for beauty and her mother's 
rather negative Interest in making the house more livable, had not 
transformed the other rooms. After she had become better acquainted 
with Mr. Sperry, she knew. 

He was now sitting oppslte his wife reading a copy of "The Stock- 
man." Ethel realized that Mathew Sperry was the type of farmer that 
was hardest to reform. He was a man or fifty-five, who had driven the 
years mercilessly before blm, making each one yield an increase in 
bushels of com, In stock, In slowly accumulated acres of land. As the 
girl looked at him it suddenly occurred to her that he was actually 
the wealthiest man she knew. A section of four-hundred -dollar Illinois 
com land amounted to over a quarter of a million! And besides, there 
had been vague mention of farms in Dakota and Iowa. She marvelled 
at the long, persistent effort tt had meant — daily awakenings in the 
chill dawn; thousands of buckets of warm frothy milk; miles and miles 
of black damp furrows. But his life seemed settled In that endless 
circle "to raise more com, to feed more bogs, to buy more land, to 
raise more com." He measured his happiness in acres. That was his 
foundation of rank, of freedom. Land was his master and his slave. 

To look at the bare ugliness of the stuffy low dining-room, which 
served as living-room in the winter, one would never recognize It as 
the borne of wealth. The only beautiful things In the room were the 
flowers on the old-fashioned stand In front of the window. 

Mrs. Sperry laid down her knitting and walked to the window, 
plucking off some faded geranium blossoms. She was a tall, large- 
boned woman, who had been strong enough to bear up under the 
dradgery of her work. Her (ace was kind, motherly and good-natured, 
but her eyes were keen and dark, and wistful and dreamy as she looked 
at her flowers. She stooped to inhale the fragrance of a hyacinlth, and 
caress the smooth green Christmas cactus leaves. 

"Mat, I'm going to move my plants over on the table tonight. It's 
so cold I'm afraid they'll freeze. That old stove will never hold the 
fire good when the wind blows like it is tonight." 

As she put them on the table she noticed a tiny red prickly bud 
on a cactus plant. She held it up wonderlngly to the light. 

"Jx>ok," she cried eagerly. "The plant Nell Samson give me is 
gofn' to bloom. It's not bloomed for three years." 

"Three years! Do you mean you've kept it three years for one 
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bloom?" The man's tone showed his contempt for such foolisbness. 
"It must be down to zero tonight. If you've got any potatoes In the 
pantry, you'd better bring them In here or they'll freese." 

His wife continued putting the plants on the table. Several times 
she started to speak, but instead set her lips in a firm line. The clock 
struck nine. To tbe girl the dull monotony of the strokes meant one 
more day was over. Mr. Sperry would rise presently, yawn, say "Well, 
nine o'clock mother, guess I'll go to bed." He would say good-night 
and in a few minutes tbey would hear the thud of his shoes dropping 
on the floor above them. 

Mrs. Sperry drew her rocker close to the stove and began wearily 
to take off her shoes. They were flat and shapeless. It was seldom 
that she looked at things with such critical eyes. 

"Better draw your rocker up closer, Ethel, and toast your feet. 
It's a regular blizzard out tonight. I'll make some tea if you'd like, 
before we go to bed." 

Mrs. Sperry's expanding geniality after her husband had gone to 
bed was a nightly revelation to tbe girl. At first tbelr talks had been 
stiff and formal, but as they had gained each other's confidence they 
had talked easily on everything from plum jam to plumbing. Ethel 
realized that Mrs. Sperry was a true storehouse of repressed feminine 
psychology, and she had purposely drawn her out. Her human interest 
was warm and sincere, and her friendliness and charm had opened the 
way not only to Mrs. Sperry's heart, but to her school children and 
their parents. 

Mrs. Sperry poured Ethel a cup of tea, talking as she did so. "Mrs. 
Hermann was over today to borrow some thread. They live In our 
tenant bouse across the pasture, you know. She was tellin' me that 
little Joe cried for an hour the other day when they thought it waa 
too cold for him to go to school. And his father Is always tellin' of the 
way he's learnin' to read and write English. Hfs blue German eyes 
Just get big with bein' so proud of that boy of his." Mrs. Sperry took 
a possessive pride in the girl's success, and always passed on any 
compliments which she heard from the parents. "Hermann says 'we 
must sure hat some teacher to make the kids so crazy about her"." 

Ethel smiled as she answered, "Joe Is learning faster now, but 
I've never had to work so hard with anyone. He's so shy and scared 
that I thought I'd never win him over. I've been planning to go over 
to the Hermann's ever since I met them at the Christmas program. 
What kind of place have they?" 

"It's a better place than this, and nicer fixed." Mrs. Sperry's 
tone was so sharp that Ethel realized her question must have touched 
a bidden wound. "It's got bigger, lighter rooms, and It's built warmer. 
And they've got pretty curtains at the windows, and a nice rug on 
their floor. And they live In their front room all the time." 

As she talked she looked around the room at the uncurtained 
window, the faded brown Ingrain carpet, the bumpy sofa, the square 
ugly table with Its flickering oil lamp. "And Hermann got her a gas- 
oline lamp, and a coal-oil stove for summer. And when Mat told him 
he could work that northeast quarter for five years, what did he do but 
gei one of those new kind of plpeless furnaces and put it in the base- 
ment. He gets his wife whatever she wants, that's in reason. And 
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yet be don't even own the land he's Ifrin' on. And we that do own it 
have to put up with that cheap old stove there!" 

She leaned over and opened the stove door dramatically. The 
fire lighted up her face and shone red on her glasses. "Look at the 
burnt out lining. It is always either too hot or too cold, and it eata 
up fuel like a very demon." Sbe pointed to the queer knobs on the 
fenders. "See that ugly open mouth, and those staring eyes that are 
intended to be pretty, I guess. I've grown so that I bate the very 
sight of that stove. The light shines thru the broken iBlag-glasa In 
the door like horrible, spying, red eyes. I hate every stick of furniture 
in this ugly house!" 

She suddenly stopped, realizing how much she was telling. But as 
sbe glanced around ibe room again her eyes were hard and her face 
usually BO patient and softly gentle set in tense lines. 

"I dont know why I'm telUn' you so much, but since all my girls 
are married it seems I haven't a living soul to talk to — Mathew Is a 
good man; I don't want you to blame him too much. He's been a good, 
kind father; but he Just don't understand how a woman longs for a 
pretty house and a good stove and nice things, when she has to live in 
the house all day, and never sees anybody." 

She paused again, but It was as If a spring bad been touched, and 
all her suppressed feelings were gushing out at last. "Finally the boys 
did make their father buy a car. And they said I must learn to run 
it, so I could go around whenever I pleased. But land, the boys don't 
realize that a woman's chickens and butter-makln' and cookin' are 
like chains holdin' her to the kitchen. And besides, I was always 
afraid to try to run It." Sbe laughed a little. "It even makes me nei^ 
vous to ride down Main street on Saturdays. 

"Ruth was home for Christmas this year, and she kept after her 
father every day to build a new house, or else move to town. She's 
the oldest girl, and she lives over on a farm near Peoria. And they 
have electric llgbts, and a furnace, and even an electric washing-ma- 
chine In tbe basement. I guess she's made me real discontented. Ruth 
said I ]ust ought to stand up and tell pa that unless be gets a new 
house that I'll go and live with ber, but I never was. one to oppose my 
husband, and I'd rather just go on In the old way than to quarrel 
with Matthew, But If It wasn't for my flowers and for you boardln' 
here and all, I'd have gone and staid a while with Ruth, and let Mat 
live here alone awhile and see Just how It feels." 

The telephone rang, loud and startling In the quiet room. It was 
the one thing modem In the farm house. As Mrs. Sperry listened Ethel 
saw her face become frightened. 

"Yes, I'll come as fast as 1 can get there. Did you call a doctor? 
Give him all the warm water mixed with mustard you can make him 
drink. I'll be there right away." She turned excitedly to Ethel, talk- 
ing rapidly and lacing her shoes with trembling hands. 

"It's Hermanns'. Joe got hold of some kind of poison, and they've 
completely lost their heads. The doctor can't be out for hours in this 
storm. Will you look In that doctor book there on the shelf, and see 
what It says about poisons?" 

Etbel ran a shaky finger down the p's in tbe Index of tbe old brown 
book. 
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"What kind of poison was it?" 

"They didn't know. It was some they'd used to Idll rats — arsenic, 
maybe." 

"I can go too, and I'll take the book. I know something of emer- 
gency nursing," 

"Quick, then, bundle up good. The wind Is cold as Ice. Put on 
your overshoes. The snow has drifted bad." 

Together they rushed Into the storm, slamming the door of the 
dlnlng-room behind them. The wind pricked their faces like points of 
Ice. Their bodies bent against the force of the storm, aa they plowed 
their way through the drifts of the pasture to the tenant house. They 
opened the door at last, breathless and weak with cold, and were met 
by Jake Hermann, whose face was stupid with fear for hie boy. He 
led them Into the comfortable living-room, where his wife was bend- 
ing over Joe on the sofa. The seven-year old boy was white as death, 
bia lips pale. Cold sweat was standing on his forehead. Tears were 
streaming down the mother's sodden face, as she frantically chafed 
the boy's hands. 

"I dink he's maybe a leddle bedder," she murmured brokenly. 
"Maybe he bass drown up all de poison. But his hands are lce<" 

"Ethel, get some milk and tieat some whites of eggs In it, quick." 
Hrs. Sperry took command Instantly. "Jake, get some coffee, even 
cold, and hurry!" 

She forced the strong coffee between the closed lips, and then 
the milk and egg. She felt the pleading, praying eyes of Jake and 
Freda upon ber as she moved the boy's arms to stimulate his breathing. 
Slowly the pulse greV stronger, the color crept faintly back Into the 
round cheeks, and the lids flickered, opening wells of blue. They 
covered him with warm blankets and In a few minutes he had fallen 
Into a quiet sleep. 

"You won't need the doctor now. He won't be as spry as usual 
tomorrow, but he will soon be all right." Mrs. Sperry assured them. 
"Ajid never leave a bottle of poison around again. Don't feed him any- 
thing but milk and eggs tomorow." They hurried away from their 
stammered words of gratitude, and the more eloquent tears in their 
eyes. 

They had the wind at their backs, going home, so they walked 
quickly, driven along with the enow. The house seemed smaller, more 
rickety than ever, as It grew gradually distinct out of the snow. Mrs. 
Sperry was surprised that there was no light. They fumbled their way 
to the door. It had blown open. Mrs. Sperry stumbled thru the dark, 
and lit the lamp with its smoke-blackened chimney. 

"Every speck of fire Is out. It must be midnight. Keep your 
wraps on and I'll build a fire." 

Suddenly she hurried over to her plants, Jerked off her gloves and 
felt the tender leaves. They were icy cold and brittle. Ethel hardly 
recognized the set, hard face before her as the one that had bent over 
Joe an hour before. 

"Thejr're frozen, every one." The voice was monotonous, hopeless. 
Tears rolled silently down her face. She began to untie her fur hood 
with shaking fingers. She looked unseelngly at the stove, round 
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and tall, cheap, ruBt red In places where the black had burned oft. 
She shook the cold ashes out, and began to rebuild the fire. As the 
room warmed slowly they stood silent, close to the store, shaking 
with the cold. Mrs. Speny's face was worn and old. "I've told Mathew 
a dozen times to fiz the latch on that door." "Look," she said bitterly. 
"That cactus that was going to bloom Is beginning to wilt In the heat 
like I'd dipped It Into boiUn' w^ter. Oh, it seems terrible to stand 
here and see those plants Just die slowly, hangln' down on their stems. 
Tou cant do anything for frozen plants. They're Just dead." Had 
EUel not seen the tender dally care of the plants she would never have 
believed a woman could feel so deeply the loss of mere flowers. 

Mrs. Sperry controlled her grief. "Tou'd better go to bed, Sthel, 
if you're warm through. You must be tired, not used to seeln' sick 
people." 

"Yes, I'll go now. Goodnight." 

Ethel undressed slowly, her mind heavy with the feeling of tragedy. 
It seemed she had never seen a woman's eyes so sad even over the 
death of a child as hers had been. She slipped on her bathrobe and 
started noiselessly through the hall for a drink. She started back, 
frightened, as she opened the dining-room door. The stove was red- 
hot at the bottom. Mrs. Sperry stood there with her arms full of the 
plants. A knife lay on the table with the flower-pots. The naked 
stubs of the plants were sticking out of the rich dirt. It flashed 
through Ethel's mind that the woman's eyes were Insanely bright. She 
opened the stove door and threw the plants In. 

"I couldn't bear to see them die slowly," she whispered hoarsely. 
"They can have a quick, bright, beautiful death in flames." It was like 
a cremation. 

In spite of the stifling heat of the room, Ethel shuddered. She 
wanted to say something which might relieve the scene of its oppres- 
sive terror. "Yes, fire Is beautiful. I often think of it as a great pur- 
ifier, which changes something ugly Into something strangely beauti- 
ful." She hurried out of the room and finally fell asleep. 

It was an hour later — ^when she awoke, the acrid smothering 
weight of smoke in her nostrils. There was a lurid reflection of fire 
on the snow outside. She leaped Into the cold, dragging her blankets 
with her, and ran into the dark front room, and out into the snow. 
She heard shouts of "Fire! Get out of here!" and fierce haste and 
stumbling on the stairs, and Mathew Sperry and his wife rushed out 
into the night, struggling clumsily with some clothing they had 
grabbed up, the woman strangely wide awake, the man swearing dazed- 
ly. The girl saw that the flames were at the back of the house as 
yet, and rushed wildly back into her room, yanking her trunk fiercely 
to the door, throwing her clothes In, gathering up her dresser scarf 
with the trinkets upon It, and emptying the drawers. She never knew 
Just how she got It through the door and down the steps, but It seemed 
to her that the whole thing happened in an Instant. She shivered in the 
cold, looking up In horror at the smoking roof. Just bursting into flames 
around the chimney. The wind howled over the roof, carrying the 
smoke along In black gusts, and forcing the flames before It, writhing 
serpents of fire. The whole roof was ready to shoot out flames. The 
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man came rushing out of the ball with a pile of coats and ovenboes 
from the wardrobe. Mrs. Sperry was in tbe parlor. All three began 
carrying things and piling them In tbe snow, the man working with 
a wild baste, rushing out with whatever he caught up; the woman 
composed as she selected the most valuable things. Ethel had always 
prided herself on her self-control In emergencies, but she remembered 
later that she had run into the room, Jerked down a framed picture of 
Lincoln and rushed back dropping It wltb a splinter of glass as soon 
as she had reached the steps. Mrs. Sperry had taken down some new 
curtains, collected some pictures and books, and had dragged out her 
favorite chair. They wavered back and forth, stumbling with tbeir 
loads like ants disturbed while carrying wheat. Finally the dense 
smoke drove tbem into tbe open air. 

There was nothing more to do but sit there, huddled in their over- 
coats and watch It bum, hypnotised by the horror and mystery of fire. 
It swept over the whole house now, sheathing It in walls of flame and 
smoke. Tbe beat became so Intense that they bad to drag the furni- 
ture back over the snow. The house was the flaming scarlet center 
of tbe black, outspreading circle of wet earth where tbe snow had 
melted. This was surrounded by the wider area of fire-llghted snow, 
fading Into the gray of tbe night 

"It's a good thing the bams are out of the wind, or they'd cer- 
t^nly go on a night like this. They're too near the house." The man's 
voice showed that he had overcome bis fear, and was looking forward 
already to the rebuilding of the house. 

"What time do you think It Is?" 

His wife sat on the sofa from tbe parlor, huddled In a big over- 
coat. "It must be three. We got home from the Hermann's at twelve," 
she chattered. 

They fell into silence, awed by tbe awful energy of the tire. 
Matthew turned to the girl. "You must certainly have flown around 
to get your things In your trunk. Miss Andrew. And how you dragged 
It out Is beyond me. Well, no use standln' here In the snow and 
watchln' it bum. I'd almost l>e glad to watch It bum, if I had those 
Insurance papers that were In the dining-room. Ouess they were about 
tbe first things to burn though, seein' as tbe tire caught In Uie flue. 
Come on, put on some heavy coats and overshoes and we'll go over 
to the Hermanns' for the night" 

They started silently across the pasture, the fire at tbeir backs 
sending great pointing shadows ahead of them. They stopped often 
to look back at the shooting flames and rolling smoke. No one spoke 
until they reached the Hermanns'. A light was burning and Jake had 
Just dressed and was ready to start for the fire. 

"It's all over, Jake. No use for you to go over. There's nothing 
near enough to catch, and It's terribly cold out. Can you put us up 
for the night?" 

Hermann offered his best eagerly. "You'll have to bunk mlt me, 
Hr. Sperry. Freda, she vlll fix Mrs. Sperry and the teacher." 

Freda had been watching Joe's quiet sleep, and had discovered 
the fire. She led tbem proudly to her spare bedroom. 

Mrs. Sperry and EKhel sank down wearily, exhausted wltb the 
strain of the night, each busy wltb her own thoughts. Ethel shook 
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off her two overooate and unbuckled the OTenboes she had put on 
over her bare feet Her feet were not frozen, but they were so cold 
she rubbed them vlgorousljr on the rough carpet, and then slipped be- 
tween the sheets of the high bed and sank Into the soft depth of the 
feather bed. Hrs. Sperry was unlacing her shoes. It occurred to Ethel 
that It was very strange that she had put on her shoeB, and laced them 
up. Her eyes opened wide with her growing suspicion. She noticed 
the trembling of Mrs. Sperry's hands, her flushed cheeks, and excited 
eyes. Mrs. Sperry looked up In time to meet the girl's questioning 
look. Her own remained unwavering and defiant. She pulled off her 
shoes and started toward the dresser. A thick packet of papers (ell 
from her clothes with a thud. She stood perfectly still, looking from 
the papers to the girl. Then her restraint gave way and she sank into 
a chair, hiding her face In her hands, her body shaking with sobs. 

The discovery precipitated the girl's half-felt suspicions Into cer- 
tainty. Incendiary (ire — arson — crime, flashed through her brain. But 
crowding out these thoughts came the words she had spoken before, — 
fire, a purifying thing and in the ashes she saw the phoenix of a 
woman's soul. 

In an instant she was out of bed, her own eyes wet with tears 
of sympathy, and put her arms around the bent pitiable figure. 

"Don't tell me aairtblng about it. I think I understand." She 
picked up the papers. "I'll bum these In the morning; they might be 
found. They aren't necessary anyway." 

She loosened the scant, tightly colled hair, and brushed it gently. 
There Vraa a new depth in the girl's sympathy as she kissed the 
woman's hot cheek. — IDA BENJAMIN. 



THE RIDDLE OF RESURRECTION 

That Love lies burled In the quiet glow 

Of sapphire atone, set in an old, old ring. 
And In the dusk, and shadows deepening, 

And subtle perfume, and fires burning low, 

I learned from Love a thousand years ago. 
But this he told me: The awakening 
Comes like the tide of Elaster to the spring. 

Pull-throb; the talisman he would not show. 

What will awaken Love? Is it a breath, 
A word, a glance, a call of mind to mind. 
Of soul to soul? Or does a firm handclasp 

Unlock the vii^ln heart of Ashtoreth? 
Or did Egyptian Cleopatra find 
The answer to the riddle — In the asp? 
— Homer M. Parsons. 
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The Most Intimate 

THE HOST arose and excused himself. 
"Father," be said, "I know that you do not smoke, but I hare a 

stock of cigars whose excellence must be hidden from the serraDts. 
The Doctor and the Lawyer will appreciate them, I am sure. Gentle- 
men, you will entertain yoiuvelves while I go for them?" 

"Certainly," said the Priest. "And it your cigars are as excellent 
as your wine, you may count on my help with them. A special occa- 
sion, this." 

"It is a strange coincidence," the Doctor remarked, when the Host 
had left the room, "that brings the three of us together to bid our 
host farewell. The three great intimate professions are represented 
here. A doctor, perhaps, learns more family secrets than any other 
man, professional or not; but your two professions will run us a close 
second. Secrets that I learned on my first call after I left the sur- 
gical ward and began my own private practice almost turned my hair 
gray. But the ethics of the profession demands secrecy." 

"t do not entirely agree with you, Doctor. We lawyers discover 
secrets stranger than a doctor ever heard of. Here Is a case in point: 
When as a young lawyer I hung out my shingle, my first client was 
a young man of pleasing appearance and gracious manners, who drew 
from his pocket a wallet, counted out ten crisp one-thousand-dollar 
bills and placed them on the table. 

" 'Retainer and expenses,' he smiled, 'and double the amount is 
yours if my plans succeed. I cannot take you Into my trust, nor reveal 
my name. Are you willing to accept me as a client upon those terms?' 

"I agreed rather hastily. The size of the retainer overbalanced 
any scruples I might have imagined against taking a hand in the 
transaction. 

" 'No time is to be lost,' my client went on. 'I trust you. Tou 
will place this wallet in your safe, and continue your same frugal 
existence. A week from today, at this hour, you will take It to this 
address, and receive further instructions.' 

"He then turned abruptly and started away. At the door he 
stopped and looked around. 'You have a big surprise In store for you,' 
he said, and there was a twinkle In his eye that was not of hiunor, 
or if it was, 'twas humor of a cold, grim, calculating sort, 

"The week dragged by. On the appointed day I went to the address 
he gave me. It was a houae on Twenty-third street, not far from the 
ferry. Common brlck—unpretentloua — nothing to distinguish It from 
thousands of others Just like it. I rang the bell. A young man In a 
large white rubber apron admitted me. 'Seeking your dtent?' he 
asked. 'I have just changed his bandages. He has a remarkable con- 
stitution.' He then led me down the hall and opened the door to a 
back room. Upon the bed lay a man in Intense pain, whom I had 
great difficulty in recognizing as my client of the week before. 

"You may talk of war sui^ery, and facial reconstruction! This 
man's chin had been remodeled, his nose changed, his upper lip short- 
ened. I learned, too. that sections of bone had been removed from his 
legs, making him shorter by several Inches. You may Imagine the 
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Intensity of his suffering wh«n I Inform you that his hair had become 
prematurely streaked with gray aa the result of It 

"My dismay was clearly erldent to the man on the bed. The cold, 
grim twinkle came Into his pained eyes and he attemped to smile. 
'Count out the twenty thousand,' he said, 'and leave the rest with me. 
I thank you for your part.' Then be winced and closed his eyes. 

"I never learned his name, nor his motive. But surely you will 
admit that no stranger secret than that could have come to any man, 
no matter what his profession." 

The Doctor refilled his wineglass and looked thoughtful. "No 
stranger, perhaps, but as strange. You have a story. Father?" 

"Yes; the Lawyer's story brings it unwillingly to mind. I heard 
my first confessor at St. Patrick's, and the story he told in the calm- 
est, most unlmpasBloned manner made my blood run cold. It was a 
tale of deliberate, planned murder, for the sake of a few hundred thou- 
sand In cash and securities, and escape through sui^cal alterations 
such as the Lawyer's client underwent. My knowledge of his secret 
through his confeselon weighed heavy upon my conscience, for I could 
not reconcile his freedom with my own sense of justice and right. It 
was monstrous, I said. By my own silence I felt that I was making 
myself an accomplice to his deed. Finally the burden became too 
great for Ine to bear alone. I told my superior, who In a long talk 
at last convinced me that the matter lay now between the man and 
Qod, and that it was not my part to seek his punishment Uirough man- 
made courts and laws. But It was a harrowing experience, one which, 
I am thankful to say, has never recurred, in my entire twenty years 
of service." 

As the Priest finished the story the Host returned with the dgare. 
The Doctor finished his wine and took up a cigar. "We were Just re- 
marking," he observed, "what a strange coincidence brings together 
the three most intimate professions. Doctors and lawyers and priests 
know a great many embarasslng and gruesome secrets. Which do 
you think know the most?" 

"Really, I must leave that to you," replied the Host "But a 
stranger coincidence than you may be aware of has brought you to- 
gether tonight. I leave New York tomorrow — forever. So for the 
last time 1 have invited you here as my guests, that I may show you 
my appreciation for your aid and assistance in the past Although 
none of you is at present aware of this fact or what it has meant to 
me" — here the Host paused and a peculiar twinkle in his esres caught 
his guests' attention — "I was the Doctor's first patient, the Lawyer's 
first client, and gave the Priest his first confession." 



-HOMER M. PARSONS. 



The elusive woman achieves only temporary success, and then only 
with men superior in intelligence and sensibilities. 
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Rocks and Dynamos 

ALITTL& leBmtng may be a dangerous thing but the danger is 
not apparent and It may be argued that a little learning la about 
as conducive of peace and contentment as a Ph. D. degree. The 
person who is satisfied with an eighth grade education misses a iot 
of worry. He doesn't have to bum the midnight oil trying to solve 
an abstract problem on the psychology of dreams. He Just dreams 
the dream and lets it go at that He Is not worried about Einstein's 
theory of relativity or Chesterton's ideas about what Is wrong with 
the world. He doesn't think ttiere is much wrong with it He doesn't 
have to read the "Atlantic Monthly" or other high-brow magazines. 
He probably gets as much pleasure out of the comic section of the 
Sunday paper or out of "Life," "Judge," or the "Red Book" as the 
college professor does out of his high-brow literature. For the high- 
brow literature presents problems and suggests work to be done, while 
"Bringing Up Father" produces an innocent laugh, but no worry about 
the problems of lite. 

Ambition Is a hard taskmaster. It keeps one awake at night, 
rouses him early in the morning, and prods him all day long, makes 
him hurry, ruins bis digestion, and shatters his nerves. It often urges 
him to win by hook or crook, to do almost anything not too far out- 
side the safety zone that will bring success. 

Whereas, the person without much ambition is content to get 
a Job that provides for present needs. If he loses his Job he hasn't 
lost much and there are apt to be other Jobs. If there Is no work for 
a time there Is always recourse to the charity funds which have been 
provided by the ambitious. Six or eight hours a day will provide 
money tor the movies or a prize fight, pay a small rent buy a Ford 
and pay for most of the grocery bill. The company that employs him 
will give him a few days' vacation, provide a picnic or an excursion; 
and all he has to do Is sit back and let the world go by. 

If he has children he manages to feed and clothe them, the state 
gives them a free education, at least through the grades, and then 
they can shift for themselves, and possibly care for him in his old 
age. He takes no thought ot the morrow, as to what he shall eat or 
wear. He does try to keep his Job, for keeping it is apt to be easier 
than hunting a new one. He comes home at night, eats white bread 
or brown, romps with his half-dozen or more children, smokes his 
pipe, sleeps the sleep of the Just and goes on his way rejoicing. 

The educated, ambitious man must think, and that is hard work, 
he must scheme and plot, he must have a position or a business of 
his own, he must be his own boss, own his home, drive a Cadillac, 
provide plenty of money for his wife and children, must send his 
children to college or select schools, he must entertain and be en- 
tertained, he must Join societies and clubs, he must be a member of 
civic organizations, must serve on various welfare committees, he 
must understand the theory of taxation and the law of supply and 
demand, he must provide schools and churches, pave streets and keep 
them clean, he must make and enforce laws, fill the offices of trust 
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and respoaBibility, he must carry most of the burdens of society and 
shoulder the blame for Its shortcomings. 

But all the easily satisfied, self-contented, unambitious person has 
to do Is to walk on the sunny side of the skyscrapers in winter and 
OD the shady side in summer. Whether you want to be a dynamo or 
a rock depends on your point of view. 

— EAKL BURGETT. 



AUNT ALLIE 

She works all week among the city's poor. 
School Center work, with lower middle class, 
Irish and Jews; and week-ends she comes home, 
Home to a sister who's an Invalid for life. 

Aunt Sophie must be dragged from room to room 

In her big wicker rocklng-chalr. 

Rheumatism for thirteen years has left her powerless to stand. 

Yet she keeps cheerful In her sharp New England way. 

Within the narrow canyon-walls that stretch ahead, 

Except when pain grows torture and she must be turned 

At fifteen minute Intervals all night. 

And when the latest hope In medicine has failed. 

A third New England lady calls the apartment home, 

A family friend, small, spry and twinkling with an ever-present set 

Of fun In life; she works as housekeeper. Then there's a nurse, — 

The nurses don't stay long; each tires Aunt Sophie soon. 

Although the last one's s^ary is always more. 

And drains increasingly on a too slender purse. 

This Is Aunt Allfe's life, Just this, yet she's serene. 

Joyous, If Just a little sadly so, full of divine content. 

When my grandmother died some years ago. Aunt Allle did not cry. 

She only wiped away the quiet tears. 

And raised a window on the sweating summer heat 

That filled the room in which the service was. 

All through the last details and still today 

She holds that Inward happiness. 

She does not weep at death nor flinch from stress. 

Her fortitude she draws from Ood; 

He is her loving Lord, 

Who knows his children well. 

—GWENDOLINE KEENE. 
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ABERRATION 

HE SPEAKS: 
First, we will speak of love aa one of tbe great primal motlTes in 
life. I do not mean Lore Alwolute, — Love of Truth, Lore of Beauty, 
or Love of Oood, but the lore of hearts vibrant with Toathful passion, 
whose root hides In the mystery of sex. 

HE UUSES: 

What can they know of love? — ^young girls but lately come to 
womanhood, whose hearts have never burned In passion's flame, whose 
souls have not been tempered through the years by faithful service 
in love's name? 

I cannot teach them love: they are too young. Bat, — poetry 
must be interpreted. 

SHE WKITES: 

hove: Its classification — 

sex love, mother love, altruism, patriotism, love of 
beauty, love of truth, love of Ood. 
Shelley's Eplpsychidlon — his search for Ideal love — the 
fair, the wise, the true. 

SHE MTJSES: 

What does he know of love? He is too old. 
Is bis heart buoyant with little dancing sprites 

of Love's remembered smiles? 
Has he ever felt a happiness 

that sIngB under his breath all day long — 

that makes the very rain laugh when Love la near? 
If he should ask me what love Is I could not tell blm. 
But If this Inner singing voice could speak, 

then he would understand. 

—IDA BENJAMIN. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

BalDh-GriM ui Btua-I«iit. — Frank B. lindeTmanii — (Scribners). Id tbia valume ol 
weitero verae Mr. IJDdermau eipresscB tbe true affection of cowbo;, tqaaUer, both Canuck 
tod Amertcan, snd IndiiD tor tbe cabin in tbe wilds, tor tbe spaces ot prairie, the cbaoB 
of mouDUiDi, tbe tayitery ol tbe forcBti, tbe rusb of beadloDi waters, tbe ireat sky and 
its filded itsrs, the bear aod the cu;Dle, the maipie and the mount sin- ral, and above all 
for tbe pal wbo ibaies such experiences. Tbe openlog veisee eipteas tbe bospitnlit]' of 
tbe West. "Git Down sod Come In." To tbe Cojote bae received country wide recognitioD. 
There aie three splendid poems in Cunack Dialect. Tile Old EVontier, 01' Dad, Cabins. 
Pard o'Uine, and To an CHd Cow-Uorse are fine embodimente of cowbo]' and settler 
sentimenL Mr. lioderman'a rhymes are most pteaarng when tbe; are genuinely his own; 
the ponns tliat echo tnodela carry leas pleasare. The conceptions of the poems are nior« 
truly western than the rhythms: bat the general excellence of tbe book make* it one that 
every Mantanan who loves the West should own. 

How it Cun* Abost Starts*— Frank B. Linderman— (Scribners) : Here are fanciful talea 
o( how the bear loat his tail, bow tbe crane acquired his long legs and sharp bill, why 
the sage hen has no giiiard and the mouse-people are all alike, and of a thou sand -and -one 
other bows and whys. Kie fancy runs frre and tbe prose that eiprceses it trsTcls rapidly 
^nd ligbtlo', so that reading of tte book Is delightful. The animale of air and earth 
and water gather for conversation aroand a fire at the edge of a forest and beside a lake 
out of qnite natural curioaily about one anothers' physical make-up. The bear presides, call- 
ing npon one antmat qfter another to satisfy the curiosity of the rest of the anhnil worliL 
The book seems lo the writer the best prose book Mr. Lindecman has written. He has 
not been bampeied by an Indian manner of telling stories which la underatood with difficulty 
by a person unacquainted with Indian ways. His eaieful knowledge of anhnals, acquired 
thru out-of-door experience, weaves with his quicli fancy to produce a charming pattern. 

Montana should show H> apredation ot the western work of Ur Undermann not 
only thru reading and penonsl eipression but by sending copies of his books far and 
wide over the country. This is the gift season. — H. M. 

Main SI rs«— Sinclair Lewis— < Ha rx^ourt, Brace & Co.) la the best selling book of Te- 
cent years. It is the stoi7 ot Carol Kennicotl's effort to bring culture to tbe ra» west' 
em town of GojAer tralrie. ^he graciously dangles art. literature, and democracy before 
tbe eyes of Main Street.— iiod gets only a few faint nibbles. It is only when sbs come* 
down to earth and co-operates with them that her influence bringa resulCa, — disappointing. 
Indeed, but pointing the way to a future growth. There Is a prolonged struggle here between 
provincialism and culture, materialism and art. Ilila la a universal struggle, but because 
of America's newness, it is more especially nadonaL Here, too. Is represented the alow 
eyolutlon of democracy. Tbe characters are typical middle- westerner a, and for thia 
reason are most typically American. Will Kennlcott is tbe honest, matter-of-fact, dollai- 
grabbing good citizen: Carol is the dissatisfied yeamer for beauty. Moat of the minor 
characters are producta of tbe gossiping back-biting narrowness of the town. The style i* 
vividly realistic: the conversation is a very near approach to actual American speech; 
western idiom and alang ring true in every instance. If Tbe Great American Novel ever 
Is written, some of tbe qualities ot Main Street — its honeaty. Its struggle toward cnltnrt, 
ita democracy, and its humanity — are certain to be essentials. — 1. B. 

Tlia BrIfliMlai Cup— Dorothy CanGetd Fisher— (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) Unlesa one 
Is interested in foDovlng tbe birth and development of ideas in a woman's mind he had 
better not try to read this novel. Marise. the womsn ten years married, comes of spirit- 
ual age, and in doini; ao determines that, contrary to tbe prostestationB of radicals and 
Freudiana, of cynical realists and seekers after truth in new fields the rnce eiperience of 
the centuries and the maternal eiperience of the generationa Is not wholly bad or in need 
of iwheaval. The thot of the book is nomwlly and wholesomely conservative; but the In- 
ddenta ot the atory are unneccasarily melodramatic and tbe symboliam unneceasarily sen- 
timental. Tbe pagea of reflection, which are tbe thinking aloud of a twentieth -century 
trmnan, are by far the tlneat of tbe book. A mistaken reodtng and critidem of ths 
novel has reautted in ita establishment in Che reading mind as an offset to Main Street, 
by SiDclaJT Lewis. It Is nothing of the sort. The interest of tbe latter is societal and 
of the former Individ oalistic wiUi its significance lo sociology. Mrs. Fisher's thinking, 
In spite of her occasional aentiinenUlisni, la deeper iind truer than Mr. Lewis'. Both have 
a thesis, and that of Mr, Lewis Is in need of leading-strings, Mrs. Fisher hss leas of 
■n eye tor detaila but more of an eye for their significance and for their relative impor- 
tance. In Main Street a hammock is as large ss a mountain and a mountain as amall aa 
a hummock. Its writer >aw all people alike: be bad no abaerration tor those Rne details 
that individnaliie. The Brimming Cup is not concerned with small-town life, bat with the 
domestic life in a quiet community as it ta lived by a hi^ly individualized womnn. Neither 
ts a book that will long hold the Interest of renders In the future, but The Brimming Cap 
baa flner rights to eilstence. —H. M. 

Mo*a CaH— Floyd Dell— (Knopf). In welcome relief against tbe almost solid back- 
grmaii of the ailh-sfairted representatives ot the Young America of our fiction, stands 
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the Usan ot F«lii Fay. E«oti«tlcal, liTea to dr«*iDi, cndowrd wltb ■ love ef tdcu, and 
lacking In macb ot tbc ipecUcolBr pb}«Ici] TtrUitj that chanftcruni the flcnrt* ot 
amcb or our fictloo, the hero ol Uoou-Calt, If he aluidi tor oBly ■ ■nil minoritf ct 
Americui ^outh, at leut Tepreaeata it M it ia. That anwU portioD of the jouDcer gen- 
entiod of Ibe [wcntielb centut; that la l&tereated in ideaa In aplte of thetr bfncToleat 
•diipBTaiemeDt at Ibe handa at moat of the moulden ot tbe thoncfat of our jroutb. ia 67 
tar more accuretelj portrared in Fiord Dell'a bero ttaflo are tbe majDrllT Id tbe flettoMl 
liDinacolBtelr drcaaed joutfaa wboae Fiorabeima bUthelj operate the doteb-pedala of M^er- 

Tbe aympatby. tbe u ode rata ndlDg, and thr aenae ot hinnor with whirh T\oyi Dell take* 
Felii B^r throDgb the dreama ot cblldtaood, tbe cbaoa of adoleaeenc*, and the wildly coo- 
nictini emotlooa that rage within tbe young lover, an tbe rundamental aaaeta that aeea 
to promiae to Hoon-Calf a deflult* place unong the beglnnlngi ot a coming AmerioBB 
literature. 

The critti^lain baa been made that tb^re ia a too obrlou* parelirl between DeO'e 
novel and Ibe Jean Cbrlatopbe ot Bomain RoUand. That there la a aimilaTitT cannot be 
dMi>4. but It would be ditfliMilt to prove (bat Dell baa brrn Influcni-ed bj Kullind. 
Jean Chriatophe and Uoon^Oalf are both an-urate and trnlbful portrajiala ot human lite 
and the unlveraalttr «t tbc fundamcnUla of life moat make two anch work* narmU* 
each other, even though one cornea from Europe and tbe other from America. 

Rolland'a work la a maaterpl«ce ot eicdlencc and finiah, baring behind It decade* and 
even centuriea of old-world lilernture. Ita prcacntation of the dream-fiQed, half forgoCtes 
emotlona of cblldbood la vivid and maaterful. Bat the miitare— inatead ot the combination 
— ot a novel and a pblloaophloal work provea so tlrraome to the reader that he ia often 
temjiled 10 paaa over the acorea ot pagra of abalracC pblloaopbir that are aandwicbed into 
tbe ator}, 

MoDn-<:ait ia cmde. But aa la America crude. And Uoon-Calf la a trutbtnl pictun at 
a phaac ot tbe trulj crude American lite. Much ot tbe pbiloaopby Ibat makea Rolland'a 
qavel aeem labnred and alow ia iivrd uul by the characlera ot Moon-Calf, instead ot being 
eipounded at great length by tbe author. 

While reading Hoon-Calt the writer, had be been watched, might have been aeen 
to bluab over aeveral chaptera, chietly through the Tirat half of the book. It waa aa ot 
lamer.ne biid auddenly told bim, and iacldentally the rrat of tbe world, all about tbe little 
weakDcaar*. toUlea. and egotlsma ot hia childhood. AH thcae UCUe aecreta about binuelt, 
he had guarded and locked up wilbin him — be had eipected 10 carry Ibem to the jravt — 
and then t'loyd I>e11. in coafeairinti. alao cnntcnsed the wrilfr'a and flaunted them in bla 
fane. Tbpre were mnny othrr incidents too, that brought back memorlea. llie yonlhful 
literary eodeavora, the Hrat interest in ideaa, Felii'a idenlificadon of himaelt firat with 
albriam. and later with BiiriAliam brought back vividly tbe days when the writer eageriy 
aought out. and affilliatcd bimsclt With the groupa of kindred auula who shared auch ideaa. 

Aluon-Cult will be diaappoliiting (o the person who eiprcta the typical American novel 
— tbe action novel, "on aii cylindpra" aa JtcDcben aays. lie moat vital aituationa in dia 
book are those ot thought 'processes and ideal. 

The latter part of tbe novel, devofd (o Felii'a crowning love affair ia indeed the 
handiwork at ati arliat. The heroine, human, vivid, and rejil. tiaahea into (be reader'! 
consciouaneaa with the anme auddcn rompidcneaa with which she ci'mea into Prlii'a life. 
lliFn. attpr tbr paaainjt at (he first clamor of love, come tbe probleina and (he argumenta 
Felii believes in n relation free ns air. "fancy free", whiie Joyce wania to he poaapssed— 
commnndcd with yea and na;. The intellectual conflirts of tbe two are vivid and nllve. 
And their handling In Moon-Calf proclaims i(a author an obaerving and profound aludent 
ot bunion nnlure. The end la not aadafying. any more than life ia aat*afving. Felii la 
laat Keen Irjiving the wreckage ot bia drenni and departing for Chicago, Here again the 
pnrnllet wilh Rolland'a work appenre. when we ri'mpmbcT Chriatnpbe'a Inst fervent words. 
"O Pnris. aave me from my thought," just aa be left the Germany that had become ao 
de.ir to htm. 

The ineidental cbaractera. the dnrk-ejed Margaret of the c.md.v ticlory. the tathirly 
and satirically cheerful "Comrade Vogrls.ing." the pessiniislicnlly humoraua little phitoao- 
phcr, 'n'hpcls. are all finiabed with a (ouch of understanding and sympathy wbich can 
only be founded upon experience. Flu.rd Dell was wrilin); ot tbe life he hod lived. 

W'bile portraying Ibnt ptcmvnt in young America upon which Walt ^Miitman'a hope- 
ful vision was probably based. Dell never torgcla tor n moment (he great mnsa of conunon- 

•adated with (he literary slush of opiimimn and idenl^sm. and well fed upon tragic realiam. 
And now with the creation of Moon-Calf comca a welcome note, a cheerful realiam. 

— L. S. T. 
MMser Mara* Pol*— Doho Byrne— CThe Cenlnry Co.). The myalerr of (be broiiding 

cism and tbe wild imaginalion, running aa it does to the ends of the enrlb for its tbemea. 
ot n typical fine old IHah story-teller. Donn llryne has caugbt tbe rhytbioic sinEing genius 
ot the Iriab harda and with their worda baa woven (bla tale of peoples so ditferent from 
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himself, ret ao similar, so tra« to bamsn chtracter. It ia a coDtlauoaa tale, floirini quietl; 
and tbe Celtic touch (ives it its coDtiiiuit;, its scDse o( a liviui tale add not dead fact. The 
TeiT d«Tiatk>Da from faiatoric accuracy bat show tbs skill niOt which the author hna 
worked out hii theme. Did Harco find ia the abopa of Venice teak from Cerloa and 
caaaava from Peru? WIit, surely. What matter that Peru woa not known to Europe 
UDtil much later? If it bad been Itnown Venice would haTe had its merchaDtmen there. 
Did he find amberirise from Madagascar when amherfrise comes aa a sea product from 
the little ialauda of the South Seas? And the idea of Kubla KhuD tatkiug In an Irlab 
brogue! But tkoee are things which make a Kond ■coT]', tbe impossible made probable. Tbs 
wild flights (sad tbej arc not nild unless snalyiedi intrigue Ibe reader. They are the 
story and tbe story ia good. And the garden of Oulden Bella is so basutttuJ there beside 
the Lake of Cranes, Tbe nsmes are music. One cao feel tbe aaduesa of the song of 
tbe Weeping Willow "Which is the saddest song in the World" and tbe roystery of the 
Convent of tbe Bed Moaka at tbe edge of tbe Gobi Desert and tbe maddening gongh! 
goBgb! gontb! of the bella in the ears of die thirsty wanderers. Altogether It Is wonder- 
luUy done. — P. W. 

Tbs A|« of llM»s»B« EMHh WliartoD — (Appleton). Anyone who wishes to grasp 
fantginatively the sodol and ethical Ideaa of New York society of tbe elghteeD-aeventies 
jmay fled the material spread before bim in the pagca of this novel. The revelatioo is 
startling to the American who has always considered American life tbe broadest minded 
In tbe world. Tbe plot, tbe persana, and t^e •itnatiana are conventionaL There la no 
oriflniUlty in tbe story, wbicb is a poor one, or in Ibe telling of it, altho the Wbartonlaa 
•obtlety of pte«entadon and tha turning to ironic use of each sitoation and of escb at- 
titude at her penona is never lacking. A young society men not quite so couTentional 
■s bis fellows marries a conventional society woman, while loving ■ genuinely imconven- 
tiontl woman. He never outwardly breaka the marriage vow. The woman goes to Polls 
and that ends the matter. After reeding tbe book one is done with It — except tor the 
Ustorical Interest, snd except for Mm. Mason MIngott, a fat lady of Ideas and tbe coor- 
age for acting on them, the one real person In the story. No Ught ia abed upon llie 
problams — purely conventional and hackneyed ones—which the book preeent*. ^le reader 
docs possess, however, a diatraaalng sense of tbe weightinesB of die CDUTentional life por- 
trayed, aag) a view of tba narrow mllog aodal princiiries of tbe Amerlcin seTendsa. 

— H. M. 
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Fi«/5 o/ Literary Men and Women 

John G. Neihabdt. 

When Mr. John G. Neihardt came to Missoula on December fifth 
he found many readers of his rin^nK epic verse of our Northwest who 
took pleasure in expressiiifr tiieir appreciative understandinfi; of his 
devotion to the task of preserving for the future "the last great mood 
of courage of the Aryan race," To just that task Mr. Xeihardt has 
dedicated his energy and his genius. Already his two long poems, 
The Song of Three Friends and The Song of Hugh Glass, testify to 
the thoroughness of his devotion and the high quality of his poetic 
power. 

At a pnblio lecture he read the fifth cycle of this grandly pro- 
lected epic, The Song of the Indian Wars, just in process of being 
hnnunered into shape. He read for nearly two hoars in a high pitched 
but well placed chanting voice of the frontier battle and Indian par- 
leys, with his hearers alertly following the description of sunrieos 
and sunsets — which are a stupendous feature of our wide western 
country, of days' journeys over wildernesses, of scout and trooper 
and Indian, of bands of savaf^es and battalions of U. 8. blue-coated 
infantry, of councils and parley-rings, of buffalo, of streams and 
rivers, of wild spaces, illimitalile skies, and magnificent mountain 
ranges. As Homer of old sang of battles and individual contests, of 
Achilles and Odysseus and Agamemnon and Helen, of armonr and 
war-chariots and battering-engines and "the topless towers of Troy." 
of the gods and their councils, of the Greeks and their arguments, the 
wide plain before the doomed citv of Priam, the wine-colored sen. 
and the blue bowl of the sky. so Mr. Neihardt Little Bull Buffalo of 
the Omaha tribe, portrayed the stir of days when the white man first 
penetrated into this Northwest of ours and met the Indian. The 
customs and traits of Indian and trooper, the temper and the pur- 
pose of two peoples, their genius in parley and in battle maneuver 
Rlowud out from his reading with a never-to-be-forgotten fnscinntion. 
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Before the atudenta at the State University Mr. Neihardt read from 
hia lyrics— April Theolojry, The Poet's Town, The Poet's Advice, and 
other eonps written before, or shortly after, the dedication of his life 
to the writinK of the story of the Northwest. He possess a jrenninely 
lyric vein but he has avowedlj abandoned it for the epic mood, believ- 
ing that the former, which is only incidentally of use to the latter, 
cannot be cnltivated with profit simntaneonsly with it. 

Mr. Neihardt is a short man with inmienaely broad shonlders, 
narrow hips, and an enormonsly larffe head of wavy blonde hair. The 
Indians recognized his bnild in namins; him. His features are sharp. 
The chin is iirm and sharp, the mouth a tant line, the nose thin and 
lonK and somewhat beaked, the blue eyes are piercinjr and quick of 
movement, and the forehead expansive. His manner is alert. His 
conversational speech is crisp and active, coming always after a 
moment's deliberation. His bearing is confident and at the same 
time self-conscions. 

As a companion Mr. Neihardt is serious and friendly. Hia great 
mission in life is never absent from his mind, so that constantly 
he is enlistinff one in its service. He casts the conversation by pre- 
ference into philoaophical currents, deliKhtins to state hia views with 
fine precision, altho often in metaphysical terms. He knows every 
inch of Montana, apparently, and talks of its streams and mountains 
and plains with the enthusiasm of initimate knowledge. He is notice- 
ably warmed by appreciation, being eaji^r for nnderstanding and ap- 
proval of his task. One talks freely with him over a wide range of 
8ub.iects. 

His visit to Missoula and our campus was stimulating. He 
found many friends, be left more friends than he found. He gave 
to US fine personal contact with a man of poetic vision who knows 
the object of his devotion and knows it to be worthy of the full 
measure of a life. May he return to us often t 

— H. M. 



Vachel Lindsat. 

There is a distinction^ says Ellen Key, between free love and the 
freedom of love. This distinction is not limited. In many of the 
expressions of modem life libertines have f^iained dominance over the 
lovers of freedom. Not the least of these is poetry. 

Some of the so-called verse published in our leading literary 
magazines is astounding. Its appearance is somewhat like that of 
the letters in alphabet soup. Its nourishing value is probably leas 
while ita auditory effect, when read aloud, ia worse than that of 
jazz music. 

In this age of inharmonious jabberings, heart-warming is the 
contact with one poet who has retained the element of real music in 
his verse. And Mr. Vachel Lindsay is one who has. His "music of 
iiie alphabet" theory is well demonstrated in his work, A rare sense 
of the musical value of the many sounds of each letter of the alphabet 
is Mr. Lindsay's most valuable possession. Combinations not only 
nf vowels but of consonant sounds, arranged in swinging metre are 
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a distinot and laudable feature of hia poetry. The mnsio is different 
in nature from the notations of grand opera bat it ie masio in the 
highest sense. 

Many of hia hearers passed jndement niion the poet from hia 
reading. Caricatures were presented in which his oddities were 
emphasized. It mast be rememberd that Mr. Lindsay explained his 
attitude in these readings when he aaid that his beat work was written 
for the "inner ear", that he wonld endeavor to show how one should 
read it for himself. 

Much dlspleaaure was expressed at hia habit of oloaing hia eyes 
or "staring at the ceiling". This superficial oritiuam is easily met. 
Mr. Lindsay's mode of memory is visual He literally reads his 
poetry from the printed page. In order to see the words more 
vividly he closes or averts nis eyea. 

But the distinguishing mark of Mr. Lindsav's work is his group 
psychology. Many ^oets before him have dealt with the emotions, 
convictiona and motive powers behind actions of individuals. Mr. 
Lindsay's greatest work is with the group. His "Congo", "General 
William Booth Enters Heaven" and "Caliope" are expressions of 
the motives and passions of throngs ; not of many individuals in a 
throng but as one being, akin to the mob spirit. 



Elia Vok Volkekbdro and Maurice Brownb. 

It was the day of the first rehearsal with Ella von Volkenbnrg 
and Maurice Browne. The cast of He Wro Qets Slapped had 

f lathered in University Hall a full five minutes early. Some were 
everishly going over their lines, gesturing and filling the room with 
an undertone of talk. Others, gathered into groups, debated the 
much-discussed question — Would uie Brownes like themT 

Mr. and Mrs. Browne entered with Mr. Dean. Oar first impres- 
sion was that of an unaffected man and woman who seemed genumely 
pleased to meet ns. The woman, we noticed, had a charming, simple 
manner, and the man who heartily shook our hands possessed an 
English accent. The enthnsiasm with which they swung into the 
play, and the feeling with which they read their lines, was taken ap 
by tne rest of the cast and the dreaded first rehearsal went off with 
a gnato that had not been attained in previous ones. 

Rehearsala brought annoying problems to be worked out and the 
cast was given an insight into the tiresome, tedious work au actor 
pats into a production. Small details which, to the layman seemed 
ioo_ unimportant to bother with, were worked out with careful 
patience. Toclinicalities that are never comprehended by the audience, 
except to give them the impression that the whole thing is right or 
wrong, were tirelessly gone over by them. Tliis care was all takci 
in spite of the fact that they left all decisions to the director. "No- 
Xol That is for you to say, Mr. Bean" was a frequent exclamation. 
That a gesture or the manner of saying a line should "feel right" 
was of first importance. "That does not feel right," or "The psy- 
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cholofty of that move is wrong," they woold often say. Acting to 
them was not acting. It was an expression of how they, in the <3iar- 
acters of Consuelo and He, really felt. They so completely lost them- 
selves in the character that daring rehearsal freqaent halts had to be 
called for Mr. Browne, who played the strennous role of the clown, 
to smoke a cigarette and rest. 

Intense attention and complete absorption in the play character- 
ized them both. The play was the thing and as far as an observer 
could judge, nothing else entered their conscioasness dnring the time 
they were engaged with it. This appeared to be most of the time for 
their hoars of work were not limited to rehearsals. Many of the 
saggestione they offered were that out between rehearsals. 

Too much cannot be said about the willinrnesB of the Brownes 
to go thru special rehearsals for the benefit of members of the cast 
and to rehearse in a cold theater going over and over some parts 
becanse a character made a slip. A good deal of the interesting, 
colorful effect of oostumes and scenery was due to tiiem. Both loaned 
their clothes generously. 

University students and faculty will probably best remember Mr. 
and Mrs, Browne by the intimate |i;limpse given of them at a con- 
vocation. In a delightfully simple, informal way they read selections 
of Rupert Brooke's poetry and told bits of bis life known to them 
thru their close friendsbip with the poet. Mr. Browne became almost 
inarticulate at times because of his deep affection for Rupert Brooke, 
but this only served to bring the "young, golden god" more vividly 
before the audience. 

Since their visit, theatrical magazines and dramatic pages of New 
Tork papers are more generally and more intelligently read by some 
at least. A bit of the theatrical world, partionlarly the little theater 
movement, has been brought to the campus. 

—A. W. 



Robert Fbost. 

Robert Frost, the poet who is to be in Missoula on April 10, is 
not perfectly represented in reviews and literary gossip. I hope 
many people will read "A Boy's Will," 1913, "North of Boston," 
1914, and "Mountain Interval,*' 1916. Meanwhile, I will offer cor- 
rections and additions to the remarks of reviewers ; for I have known 
Mr. Frost since 1911, when we were both teaching, he in the State 
Normal School and I in the high school, at Plymouth, New Hampshire. 

Never was there a more thoroughly independent man than Robert 
Frost. His acceptance of an honorarium to live at the University of 
Michigan does not make him the "pet" of President Bnrton. He is 
there not as a literary lion, but as a living incarnation of the creative 
way of life — which. I take it, is the ultimate purpose of all education 
— and as one to whom those really interested in writing can go for 
suggestions from a master. 

Nor is Mr. Frost the poet of New England and nothing more. 
Mr. Frost lived in San Francisco until the death of his father, who 
was a fighting newspaper editor in full armor to the last. He 
tramped south in his teens, and worked in a mill in one of the 
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Carolinag. Mr, Frost's poems about experiences and people in New 
Enffland are poems of nniversal experience and essential humanity, 
partly because they are drawn from so deep within the life he had 
longest and most intimately shared. 

He ia American to the marrow; a good citizen of the world, 
becaase he does not rationalize away his instinctive fondness for the 
closer associations of family, refi^on and conntry. That his books did 
not make their first appearance in this country is not becaase of any 
bitterness. 

Neither bitterness nor "frostinesa" could be charged against him 
by anyone who knew him. He does not gnsh, and he does not "boost". 
For 

"Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak;" 
and 

"We love the thinins we love for what they are." 

His message has nsnally to be inferred: for he is too profoundly 
humorous to preach. But I know of nobody who has served better 
as an encourager of dauntless thinking, creative living, generous 
friendliness, forgiving sympathy and whole-souled love. 

Mr. Frost is never deliberately original. He removes no ancient 
landmarks merely to try his dynamite. But every utterance of his 
is the unmixed expression of something real within him. 

He knew his was true poetry, and ao when rebuffed by the editors 
for a decade, he did not lose patience, or try to produce something 
more acceptable. He merely kept faith, and continued to write, not 
indifferent to obscurity but sure of himself. 

The warmth of Mr. Frost's interest in people, the tenderness of 
his sympathy differentiates him from such as understand profoundly, 
but save their emotions from becoming too painfully engaged. He 
makes no scientific studies. He cares tremendously, and other people's 
sufferings torture him. 

I think sympathetic tenderness and perfect sincerity are the 
aaprerae distinctions of Robert Frost. 

— S. H. C. 



R 



cvene 

Soft, cool clouds that hide, like purple ahronda, the hills 

Breathe cooling dranghta across the fever of my thonghta. 
Beyond the field, where poplars bend, a robin trills 

And aleepy sounds of insects coniure dreams. 
The rustle of the tiny rain drops stills; 

The universe is limitless and cool; 
And all the silences of evening bear her voice 

While in the soft dark spaces of the night occur 
The misty, moonlit eyes, the swelling breasts of her. 

— Jack B, Stonb. 
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The White Dooe of France 

PerBons in the Play. 
PiBBBi— ^« Old Viilaner. 
Athaui — His Dauffhter. 
Pbbb Axsot—The Parish Priest. 
UoDOLwa — Athalie's Lover. 

The action takes place at the house of Pierre, in the village of 
Soavigny, at the ed^ of Sedan, viiere Napoleon IH is undergoing 
the historic siege wiuob ended in the downfall of France. 

The main room in Pierre's honse is vide, spaciona, low, and 

homely, with a predominance of browns and blacks tnronghont, broken 

by some bine delft-ware on the mantel The mantel is of oarved 

walnnt, over a great stone fire place, the month and throat of wbidi 

are blacked with smoke. A turf fire is baming, shedding over the 

room a dim light, which is augmented by a oandle or two, standing 

lighted on the table. More oandlestioks of oarved wood stand among 

the plates on the mantel, wiiere also is a large earthen jar. Above 

the firei)laoe hangs a huge, old-fashioned musket, the look cocked back. 

The chairs and other furniture, including a huge cabinet, are beavv 

and dark, beautifnlly polished. A small sanotnary light bums wito 

a steady irlow before a little shrine with a gilt statute of tiie Virgin. 

Three doors, set in pointed arches, lead off to the back, right, and teft. 

(Pierre ia discovered sittinff at the table, readimg a large fiiUe; 

he wears a huge pair of horn-rimmed spectades, which hp. removes 

and polishes as the curtain rises; the dock strikes five. Enter 

Athalie from left, with a shepherd's ^reat-cloak about her, and 

carrying a crook.) 

Athauk: a good eveninir to thee. Father! 

PnRRB: (Rising and placing the Bible on the table) Blessing on 
thee, child I Greet thine old father. (She kisses him affection- 
ately). But thou hast been weeping, child I 
Athaue : (Removing her coat and speaking hastily) Father, I have 

warned thee often not to read when it is so dark. Hast — 
PrBKKti •.(there is a slight, peevish sternness in his voice) Daughter 
thou hast wept this afternoon, and not lonjr since. Thine eyes 
are red and raw — 
Athauc: (looking at the floor) Oh, no, father! It is nothing. It was 
bitterly cold today, and the wind was rough and stinginar on the 
north meadow. It was the wind made my eyes red. {She goes 
to the fireplace, lights a candle, and sets it on the table. Returns 
,to the fireplace, her livs Quivering, and trembling as if from the 
cold; she chafes her hands). See, even my bands are cracked 
and chapped With the cold t 
Pierrb: (taking one of her hands, and caressina it) Poor little white 
hand! Ood never meant for it to carry a sheoherd's crook 1 
But oh, my darling, what it has wronjrfit for onr France I 
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Atbaub: (sadlf/) There is searee a blade of last snmmer's Krass 
left for the freezing sheep. 

PiBBBB: Whither dost thoa lead them to pastoref 

Athalis: (a bit confused) To- to the north fields father; I- I- 

Piebbe: To the north fields, didst thon sayT 

Athaijb : (rising) Yes; I- I- 

Pibbeb: (sternly) Have a care, girl, ■when thou goest to the north, 
thoa Koest not too near the Prussian reserves 1 They are not 
far, and the swine — . 

Athaue: (finger to lips, and gaging about in a frightened manner) 
Oh, hash, father 1 

Pibbbb: (recklessly) What care I for their apiesT Though they 
leave SoaviKny in peace for a tribute of oar cheese and meat, 
I fear they would not withstand snch a morsel as thou, my 
Athaliel Canst not thoa pastare the sheep to the southf 

Athalte : I shall see. Hast tJioa bad the day's news yet from Pere 
Amott 

PiBBBRiNot yet. (B-ecomes excited) Oh, I know nothing, but I fear 
mnoh for our beloved country ! Our people have seen strange 
things of late t This very day, as I walked in a bit of the sunshine 
at noon, a white pigeon from the old belfry was billing on our 
roof. (He commences to VHilk the floor.) Suddenly she flew 
wildly, A hawk I She reached for heaven with her wings, bat 
the hawk was too close : she dived down the chimney ! I ran into 
the house; there w«b a flatter in the chimney, a wheeze, and 
the white dove croaked forth a hideous raven I In this very 
room it happened! The dove died, mv child! Here I (Be takes 
a bundle from beneath the table, and unwraps if) Prance, my 
Prance 1 

ATHAtiE: (caressing the dead dove) Oh, one of onr beautiful white 
doves. I know her — T know them all that cnt the morning 
cmmhs out of my hand at the Angelas. 

Pirrre: (gloomily, sternly) It can only mean that our fair Prance 
will be driven to the blackness and the death of defeat bv the 
two-headed hnwk of Prussia! Oh, cnrse these bflrbnrians! Athalie, 
thou too must corse them, and it shall be as if the Virgin herself 
cursed! 

Athaltb: Ah, father. I who have been taught by my pere Amot to 
love everything the sun shines upon — can T curse even Prussians I 
God's jastioe and His mercy do not need men's curses to sway the 
scales-^ — 

Ptebre: (iirith a sort of fanatical sternness in his voice) Girl, I do 
love thee, but shonldst thon breathe a prayer for him — for ami 
Pmssian, T believe _ I could stop thy breath with these old 
withered claw% of mine! 

Athalie: (she has shrunk away in fright.) Father! 

Pierrh: (relarinq and n/jain becoming nvietly fjloomu) Child I child! 
Porjfive thv old father! His love for Frsnce has made his henrt 
heavy and hie head light! Oh. where mieht this passion oarrv 
me* But do not weep, dear! T am old — yes, T am old, T think, 
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and old men Bay strange thinga. iHe gaees into the fire.) Art 
thou dearer to me than Francef Sometimes I almost believe I 
could Bu£Fer thee to love thy Prussian so long as thou didst love 
me too — 

Athaleb: {as if suppressing great excitement.) Oh father — 

PiBBBB : Why, what is it child 1 

Athaux: (she has come over very close to him.) Father, I cannot 
tell, but I think I mi^fht tell Pere Amot — . 

PiEBBs: Why bless me, Athalie! If my old head hadnt forgotten itl 
Good Pere Amot promised to take a snp with ae tonigntl Yon 
may talk to him to your little heart's content, my dear. 

Athaub: (0/ Pierre's interruption she has retreated, in seeming 
dejection, to a plocc near the fire — her voice now is dead.) 1 love 
to have my old teacher with as — it makes me feel so — so — . 

FiBBBE: Yest 

Athaub: (sloudp, carefully) So^so aa I was when I learned the "Our 
Father" and "Wno made the worldt" from him — I, who never 
had a mother to teach me — . But (vivaciously) what shall I cookt 
I fear onr cupboard is almost bare.(Auns to cupboard, and starts 
rummagittg about.) 

Fibbhx: Slice that ripe cheese the Fmsaians left ns, and wipe the 
cobwebs from a bottle of the oldest white wine in the secret 
cellar. (He laughs.) The good Lord never meant sach wine as 
that to be swilled by Teuton swine 1 And there is a bit of dried 
ram's haunch in the cupboard, danphter. Thou canst roast it on 
the big spit in the outer room (motions to right) I shall go down 
to the baker's for a loaf of wheaten bread. (Takes coat, hat. 
and 8U^ from a peg in the corner.) Help me get this cloak about 
me, chira; (Athalie helps him.) It is almost an honr before the 
priest comes. There I Qoodby, dear. (Kisses her.) 

Athaub : Qood4>y, father. 

{Exit Pierre R. Athalie bars the door after him. gets out the 
piece of meat, and starts out other door, B. Suddenly there is 
a lou) knock at the door thru which Pierre has departed. Athalie 
listens a moment frightened; the knock is repeated. She cautiously 
approaches the door; a short parley, soto voce, is held, and she 
opens the door. A young man enters stealthily; he is dressed in 
\he uniform of a Prussian "Unteroffieier," but is well wrapped 
up in a areatcloak; he closes the door and bars it, then removes 
his helmet and faces Athalie, who is standing amazed in the 
center of the room. 

Athaue: (ih a low, excited voice) But Rodolfe, what do you hereT 

RoDOLFS: {trembling, in an excited tone) Athalie, come at once, 
tonight. 

Athaue: What? I can't — Rodolfe — oh Rodolfe, my dear. 

Bodolpb : We must flee I Not a minute to lose — 

Athalib: Yes, quick! before father comes back I 

Rodolfe: I have watched for hours to see yon. I saw your father 
out of sight. Listen. Athalie I (he grasps her hands.) I fear 1 
am fi'jspoctod! I think someone saw mo ^vith you yesterday. 
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Athaub : No, oh no 1 

Kodolpe: (He has become qmet and determined.) They fear I will be 
doable traitor — 

Athaue: Yon are not a traitorl (she stamps her foot) Not Not No! 

BoDOUB : Heaven be my witness, no ! Bat what do they care that I 
was bom in Prance, in Soav^yt My father was a Prussian, 
therefore am I a Prassiaal what do the French care that my 
father pledged me to Prussia on his dying bedT 

Athalie : Bat yonr mother was French: you were bom in France, 
therefore are you a Frenchman 1 

RoDouE ; Yes — ^A man without a country ! But for you I should die. 
Bat quick, I have planned a vT&y to Calais. Thence to England, 
thence to America. Then we ahall be free I Free ! How I love 
the word! Then we can bring your father. (Suddenly) Have 
you told him yett 

Athalie : No. I tried; I couldn't. 

Bodolfe: Surely he would understand, I know his hot temper; I 
know that his judgment has never grown beyond his youth I But 
he loves you ! Better you tell him uan have another tell. 

Athalie: (wringing her hands) Oh, heaven pity me nowl I had not 
thought of it— oh, my father! He Will never leave his France 1 
Here was he bom, here he loved, here he fought — and Rodolfe, 
he hates you I Yes, he does love me, but he would kill ub both ii 
he found yon here. He looks sadly at times, and then I know he 
thinks of you. He knew how much we loved before the war. But 
now it is France, France, France! He mutters "France" in his 
sleep. He never prays for his soul's salvation, but for France! 
Do you remember the prisoner the poUus had in their retreat into 
that Buckhole of Sedan! (pointinfi over her shoulder.) RGmember, 
I told yon how Pere Amot tried to save him from the furious 
ment And how my father almost cursed the priest for itT God 
be my witness, I, too, love France! Her name sticks in my 
throat — I cannot speak it for tears! Oh, I love her. But ah, I 
love you! (Throwinfj herself on his breast.) I wonder if God 
will think me selfish. 

BoDOLPE: Never! my love. But quick! After your supper make a 
pretext for leaving the house; come to the south road; I shall 
meet you there. But Athalie, tell your father. If he does not 
understand, at least yon will not bo worried. 1 have overstayed 
my leave, — ^by dark the Prussians will be filling these woods, 
hunting me, (Suddenly claspintf her to him.) Come now! 

Athalie: I could not now! Father — ! Will the Prussians hurt the 
village T 

Rodolpe: (looking out) It is black as pitch already! No— no, they 
will not harm the people! The people furnish them meat and 
cheese 1 They would not take the food oat of their own months. 
Besides, they will want only me. Listen! (He listens carefully, 
then speaks low and rapidly.)! have secrets of theirs and they 
know it! (Footsteps and a srrapinii are heard out-Hde.) 

Athaur: It is father! Quick! Out this wav! (She leads hiw toward 
left iloor.) 
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BoDOLn: {Pulling doak about him.) Yooll oomeT Tell yoar fatlkerl 

Athaus: {Pushing him toward the door). Oh, qDid^ quick] 

BoDOLFB : You '11 meet me t 

ATBALJiiYesl Qol 

(Ewit Rodolfe. Atht^ stands for a moment against the door, 
panting. She opens the door, and as her father enters vMh a 
package, she goes quickly to the fireplace, and commences blovfing 
the blaee. 

Piebbe: {blinking in the candle light; shuts and bars door.) Bleea mel 
How dark it ia ! It looks as if it will snow. Well, Athalie — Why, 
what 'a thtsf What's the matter heref 

Athalic: {Without rising or looking up, and in a low voice.) Nothinff, 
father. 

Pizbsk: Why, child, what hast thou been doing t Where is the meat 
and the winet Why, daughter {taking her chin in hut hand and 
looking at her) — thou hast been weeping — and again! What is it, 
darlingf {tenderly). 

Athalie : No, no, father ! The wood is wet, and will not burn ; I have 
been blowing the Same. My cheeks bum from the heat, and the 
smoke is in my eyes. 

PiBRBx: {uncertain, but a bit suspicious.) Well well, child! Thoa art 
not ao cheerful of late ; I haa not noticed it before. Bat quickly I 
Pere Amot will be here very shortly ! And, darling, Tonino said 
he had not baked today — the wind was wrong, and drove down the 
chimney. But I ransacked the village and found bread. To it 
now, darling, and we shall yet have a fine supper for our priest I 
Shall I read a passage from the Bible to theel (He has removed 
his cloak and hat.) 

Athalik; Yes, father. {He sits dou-n, takc-t the Bible from the table. 
Athalie proceeds to get utensils from the cupboard, and starts to 
dress the meat.) 

Pierre: What shall I read thee, childl Shall it be JobT Or wouldst 
like to hear of David's wara? Or of the wars of the Maooabeest 
How they drove the Syrian wolf to his lair! Theae stories give 
me heart, when I think of the Teuton ravagera I Shall I read of 
Judas t 

Athalie: N- No, father— if you please — would yon read me of Ruthf 
The part where she aaya she will cling to the one she lovest 

Pibebe: Ruth and Naomil Why aurely, darling; bat why dost thou 
choose that gentle thing in these times of atrifeT 

Athalie: Because — Oh, never mind; father! Do not ask me! Hast 
(onnd the placet 

Pierre: I know it as thine own face. "And Ruth said, 'Entreat me not 
to leave thee, or to return from following after thee : for irfiither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgeat I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God : where Uiou dieat 
will I die, and there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me, and 
more elao, if aught but death part thee and me." 
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iAthalie has stopped working, and is hanging on every word; as 
6 finishes, she begins to weep.) 

Athaub : Ohj father I If I had been Roth, could you have f orgdven me 
for rtmnmg away with one I love — ? {she can scarcely arttaUate.) 

PiKEBs: {embracing her) Why, what is it childt Tell thy old fatlierl 
{Footsteps outside.) But bleas me, darling! Dry your teara; 
here is the good pere now I 

(Athalie frantically wipes her eyes, and tries to appear calm; 
Pierre unbars the door, and Pere Amot enters.) 

PiEBRR: Welcome, good Pere Amot! 

Abkot: {gazing all the while intently at Athalie, who half shrinks 
away.) Bless thee son: and thee too, daughter. {Blesses them; 
both bow, antf make the sign of thf cross.) 

PnsBBB : Qod bless yon, good father I 

Athalie: Amen. 

Pibbbb: May I remove your oloakf (He takes cloak, hat, and staff 
from the prie.tt.) How is the weather! 

Abhot : It ia beginning to snow n bit ; I fear a storm before midnight. 
{Turning to Athalie and lifting her chin with his hand.) And 
how is my red-cheeked Athalie tonieht! I do not see thee often 
nowadays, daughter. Well, a brighter time is coming, I hope, 
when thou canst rend thy books in peace, and spin thy wool at 
leisnre; then men will tend the flocks again and the world will be 
at peace I (ffw watches her carefully.) 

Athalie: Will you excuse me that I may make the supper! (rather 
nervously.) 

Ahkot: Bless thee, dear, gol (Ath(Uie curtsies, gathers up her utensils, 
and goes out.) A gentle lass — a gentle Inss — (suddenly looking af 
the floor, and tnlkina as if to himsoXf) Oh God! Can it be sot 

Pibrre: (wonderingly) Can what be sot 

Abnot: (as if catching himself) Oh nothing, nothing, good Pierre! I 
meant nothing! 

Pierre: Well! Now ait yon comfortable in this chair — there, at the 
warm aide of the chimney. (Arnot seats him.ielf.) Will you have 
a pipet Good tobacco is scarce theae daya, but here is a good 
pipe of old Virginia. (Takes a pipe from thp rack, fills it and 
hands it to the prie.ti, and lights it for him.) There! Now tell me 
the news of the day. while wo wait for the mutton to roast. 

Armot: T thank thee, son. As for the news, it ia the same! The 
cordons draw tighter about Sedan. Ah, good Pierre, I fear the 
life-blood of France is in that socking whirlpool of fire and 
bayonets. Oh for another Joan to save ua! (7/ is whispered, he 
is leaning forward intensely) that Bismarck will annex Alsace 
and Ijorraine! 

PiERRB: (on his feet in.itantly) What! Alsace and Lorraine! Oh, there 
is a mistake! The iustice of heaven has gone wrong! Those 
Innds. the very soul and heart of France — lo be torn from her! 
(He .lecw.e da^ed.) Whence comes this newst 

Abnot: Have patience, Pierre! Remember, God mleth all! Thou 
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wert ever rash and impatient, and your fire has ever strenKtbend 
as yoa become aged! I never saw so old a body cariv so 
yonnjc and rash a nead! Sit thee downl (Pierre subsides slowly 
tnto a chair.) The news comes from one oi onr spies. 

Pierre: From one of oar spies T LamontT 

Abnot: No; Belan^e. Ho whispered it to me today. Oh, how much 
faith I have in mother France I Such people as ours are her back- 
bone and her heart! Why our spies have been back and forth, 
day in, day out, from Napoleon to the others at Paris — and every 
floul in Souvipiy knows of the system, down to the yoaneest babe 
that prattles — yet Prussia never suspects ! How prond I am that 
I discovered this, the only loophole in Prussia's net! How proud 
I am that it is I who have the privilej^ of directing the system 
that is baffling the Wilhelmstrassc ! I have never been afraid 
for one moment until — until — (ke stops, and qazes reflectively, 
f/loomily, info the fire.) 

Pierre: "Until" what! What do yon meant 

Arnot: (again intensely, leanintj forward) Listen! Do you hear a 
noise over toward the church! 

PiEBRE: {listeninfi) No, I hear nothing except the wind rising in tho 
chimney and the hiss of snowflakes in the fire. (As they listen, 
rHWttiMfl is heard outside, and a knock. . Pierre, at a motion from 
Arnot, unbars the door. It bursts open, almost knocking /imh 
down; a villaf/er, breathless and srouiint), rushes in, and blinks 
toward Arnot.) 

ViLLAOBR : Pere — ^pere — the people say the woods are full of Pmssinns. 

Arnot: (rising in extreme atjttation) WhatT so soon! I thought it 
would be longer — 

Villager : They are searching tho woods for something, and they are 
coming nearer! The people arc gathered before the church, (a 
confused shoutinn from a distance is heard,) and they threaten 
that they will hang her dispito you — 

Arnot: Be still, Andre! Quickly, now! (he is speaking very rapidly. 
to cut off the wildly qesticulatinq vUlager.) There is nothing to 
fear ! Not another word ! Go, tell the people to go to thoir homes 
and remain quiet. Good night, Andre. (Pushes him, at the last 
words Ihrouph the dooru-ny, and shuts and bars the door.) These 
brawling, noisy people! Do not fear, good Pierre! {Titrniuf/ to 
the astounded' Pierre.) 

Pibrrb: But what is it! What does it mean! 

Arnot: (hastily.) Do not think on it, good Pierre! 

Pierre : But I do not like it — I do not like it — . 

Arnot : Be seated. Pierre. (After Pierre has become more quiet he 
resumes:) Did I not notice a wan and wasted look in the inco 
of thy sweet AthalieT Did she not look worn and speak listlessly* 
Or was it the candlelight in my eyes and tho cold in my ears 
made her seem sol 

Pierre: Why, yes! Poor darling, she says the wind was biting on 
the heath tbdav. How it tears me to see her getting thin and old 
with work and worrv! Her flock is such trouble to her that T 
fear she cannot bear'with it much longer. How bravely she took 
them over when her brother, — God rest his soul! — went to the 
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war t She has been wife and daaehter and mother to me — ^my all 
in my old age ! Beaatifal, good, devout, lovely within aa without 1 
To me she is as much as France ! She is France to me — the white 
Bonl of my beloved patric! I love her for that as for herself. 

Abnot: Has Athalie ever heard of Rodolfet 

Pierre : Ah. that traitor ! When he left she tried to make some exonse 
or other for him — some "death-bed oath," or some such drivel- 
ine rot — yet I know now she hates him — hates him worse than 
Idol 

Abkot: But didst not tboa too once love the ladf 

PiEBBE : Yes — Yes 1 Myself, I cannot blame her too much ; I, too, loved 
the lad before — ^before he went away — enrse the weakness of my 
old heart that should hate him! Sometimes even now I catch 
myself thinking of him aa he was in the old days. But he was 
punished! (Laughina nervously, he. stands.) They say he wept 
for days, and would not eat — tried to drown himself — when niy 
Athnlie renounced him I Oh, hate like hers would canker a saint's 
heart in heaven! (Arnot has been standina attentivelt/, frotvttinij 
at the floor; he now speaks as if to himself.) 

Arkot: I shall not say it — it need not be done toniRht! And yet — and 
yet — . 

Pierre: Why, what do yon mean, father! You act so stranRely to- 
night — I All these "excepts" and "and yets"! {vehemently). 

Arnot: Good Pierre, I beg of thee have patience! If you talk for a 
minute, you are Worked into a frezy! Save all thy patience I I 
shall tell thee something that may break thy old heart, as it has 
already broken mine! 

Pierre: (wonderinaly.) But, pore, you cannot do that! My France 
in the dust, my son gone, my goods taken — what more can I loseT 
My honor is safe. My heart is shivered, can it be broken againT 

Arnot: Listen patiently, and snnmion all thy strength! For, what 
I say — bnt, hast thou noted, Pierre, (he looks htm intently in the 
face. 0.1 if to read atl he can there) that thy daughter — 

Pierre: Ha! {astonishment in every lineament of his face.) 

Arnot: {he is taWiiij swiftly, hut evefihi and distinctly.) Hast thou 
noti'^d thy daughter of lato? Oh. I grieve — but we must think of 
France ! 

Pierre: (utterly bewildered) Yea — no — God. what do you meant I 
know not these riddles — 

Arnot: Pierre, hearken back for a moment! Dost thou remember 
at Athalie's birth — when thy good Agnes died (Jesus rest her 
soul!) — dost recall the witcht 

Pibrbe: idaeed. hut hi/ an effort collecting himself) The witch! That 
weird old hag — the soothsayer — t 

Arnot: (finger to lips) Not so loud — do not let us be heard! Yea, I 
mean her who prophesied at births. 

PtEBRE: Yes, I recall; but what — 1 

Abnot: She said — dost remember — when thon wouldst have named 
they daughter Jeanne, she said, "France holdeth not two 
Domremys: Name not Souvigny's daughter Jeanne. Jeanne 
loved Prance first, and no man ! But call her Athalie — Athalicr— ! " 
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PiEBEB: (mechanicalli/) Atbalie — Atbaiie — tbe Jewish traitress — God, 
man. what do yon meant (he rises, evert/ fiber Quivering.) 

Abmot: Sit down, Pierre, sit down! (Pierre sits still trembling.) Now 
Klip thyself, and bear with me ! Pierre, where do«a thy daughter 
pasture her sheep T 

Pobbb: In the — why dost thon ask thist (sharpty.) 

Abnot: Answer met 

Pubbb : In — why she said in the north fields I (as if discoverinff aotne- 
thing new a bit surprising in this.) 

AfiNOT : Ay [ And the feed is twice as Kood on the soathem slopes I 

Piebbb: What — wtiat do yoa mean! Ob, do not talk riddles to me I 
Come at the point I 

Abnot: Are thy sheep well and healthy t 

Pibbbe: (pausing a moment to think) Wh^ — they are a bit thinner 
than Anton Lafcranfte 'b, now I think of it I 

Absot: Thy flook is often seen nnattend^ of late— 

FiEBRE : But Atbalie is with them — 

Abnot: (bending forward and qaeing intently at the old man.) Now 
tell me, old man — ob Qod i wonld my tongne were torn from its 
roots ere ever it uttered one word against my cnrly-baired lassie t 
— but tell me, do shepherdesses take their flocks to the poorest 
pasture, when those to the sonth, tbe best ones, are nearer T And 
do shepherdesses ^o to tbe poorest pasture to evade the Prussians 
— when tbe Prussians are nearer the poor pasture than the good! 

Pibbre: (rising) Fiends of hell! Oh, I'll listen no more! — ni listen 
no more I 

Armot: Ob, poor, poor old man! But seat thyself, Pierre, and bear! 

Pibbhb: (remaining on his feet, however.) Tell on! Break my heart. 
It can still feel I Never a heart is so broken that it cannot feel 
further pains I 

Abnot: Atbalie has been seen entorinR the woods toward tbe Prus- 
sians — 

PiBRnE: No, no, no! Oh, I'll not believe it) I'll not believe it! My 
sweet Atbalie! — Oh Qod I The sinnine angles are lone ago in hell! 
Atbalie is not — I (be seats himself, bowed and breathing hard.) 

Abnot : Pierre, God knows I pity thee I I, too, love her whom I tangbt 
to walk and to pray — she is mv dauRhter too ! I took the place 
of mother to bcr. But ia Afhalie dcnror to ns thnn onr France? 

PntBRE: Oh, you say she is false to me — but false to France! (He rises, 
ominous, and advances toward the priest.) Old jcray board, have 
a care! I would stop fore%'or any mouth but yonrs that said these 
tbines to me I 

Abnot: (raisinQ hit hand, and mj>tioninq Pierre to be seated.) Peace, 
man! Is not France first in thy old hcartf Thou, whoso father 
f ouRht Prussia at the nrsiufr of the f ierv Danton T Who thyself 
killed Prussians at .Tcnn. at Auerstadtt Who served with the 
"Little corporalT" Speak! First or last, thou must choose between 
France and tby daughter! 

Pikerb: Oh Qod! {slump.-! into n chair.) Speak on! (Itis voice has be- 
come dead.) 
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Abnot: For two weeks, Athalie baa been pasturinfc her flock in the 
deserted north fields — . 

PiEBBK: (his head is bowed upon his breast.) Yes; they are thin — 
thin — thin — (His voice trails off.) 

Abbot: Ever since the niirht that Jacques Delaserre saw the ghost 
with the Prussian helmet gliding through the village street — re- 
member how we laughed at himt — ever since, Athalie has gone 
PmsBian-wards I (Then slowly, impressively.) Twice, old man, our 
spies have seen thy daughter speaking with a Prussian officer in 
the wtoodsl 

PiEBBx: Tes — ^wBs he a lieutenant? He is a lieutenant — . (suddenly) 
Oh, Athalie, Athalie, {rising) why do they say these things of 
theeT But you must prove itl You must prove itl {To the 
priest. He is hiffhly agitated.) 

Abnot : The pastor must protect the flock, though it cost him his soul 
and his heart to do it! — Last of all, two weeks ago our spies 
brought the news that Bodolfe was assigned to the regiment 
posted just beyond the north wood I He came just the day before 
the Prussian ghost was seen in the streets of Sonvigny 1 

PiEBBB: (about to collapse.) Oh, my old ears — they grow deaf! What 
wbs it you saidT 

Abnot: Rodolfe is a lieutenant in the post beyond the north wood — 

Pibbbe: (Sinks into a chair, bowed and broken.) My tears will not 
oome ! I cannot weep I Oh that I could weep my life out at my 
eyest If all the world could melt in tears, and flow away! 

Abnot: (He seems forcing himself to speak.) And bnt yesterday, 
Jean Lamonte. our cleverest spy, was taken and hanged by the 
PmssiansI (He now speaks slawly and distinctly) And no 
single soul bnt the people of Souvigny knew of his work, and 
none of the people of Souvigny have had anything to do with 
the Prussians but what was necessary, excepting only Athalie! 

PnBBE: Perhaps it is true — I wonder if it is true — I wonder — I won- 
der — (his head has fallen to hi^ hands, his elbows on his knees; 
he rocks back and forth in regular cadence.)_ I cannot think — 
(Suddenly the voice of Athalie is heard singing in a voice in- 
finitelif sad and sweet.) 

Athalib's Voice: "Caches dans cette aisle. 

On Dieu nous a conduits — " (the voice hesitates a bit.) 

Piebbb: (almost whispering, in the attitude of attention which he has 
assumed at the first note) Listen! Ts it traitress or is it an 
angel T 

Athalie's VoirE; "Unis par 1p malheur — " (the voice qtiite breaks, 
falls, and dies away, as if checked with a sob.) 

Aknot: (after a tense pause) Her voice breaks — she is weeping — . 

PiBERB: (stilt tN his half-lethargy) She has done that much — much 
of late—. 

Armot: Does she aing often — T 

PntnRE: Not ns she nsed — not as she used— not as she — (he is still 
swayintj hack and forth, his eye on nothing.) 

^rnot: What does she sing! 

PiERftR: The ancient ballads, the lullabys. the ditties we folks sing; 
but whyt 
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AsNOT : I remember her sinKiufT the Marseillaise on the church steps 

when the troops passed throoKh on their way to their posts and 

regiments. How sweet, pure, frail, innocent she looked 1 And 

how cheerily our sons went, with that sweet voice rinfcinfc in their 

ears ! Does she ever ginfr it nowT 
PiBBBx: The Marseillaisef No, not often — (stiddeni»/),he strikes the 

table with his fist and rises.) By Heaven, sir we will seel I'll find 

out her heart I She has not snne the Marseillaise this many a 

day I (He goes to the door, and calls loudly for Athalie.) 
Athaiie : {within) A moment, fatherl (She enters, furtivelf/ n-ipinf} 

her eyes with a comer of her little white apron. Arnot seats 

himself.) What is it, fatherT 
Psirrb: Come in, child. (He has grasped her by the wrist tmd now 

leads her toward the table, lookinff her deeply in the eyes the 

while.) 
Athalib: (shrinkintj away from him.) Why dost thou do this fatberf 

I was never afraid of tnee before — . 
Pibbbe: (he attempts to smiie; the result is a qhastly <jrin.) Oh, do 

not fear me now, then 1 
Athaux: (wincina a hit) My wrist — why dost thou hold to my wrist 

ao tightly* 
Pibrse: (lauohinij and unclasmng her wrist; it is a ffhastly sound he 

makes.) Come, chnckl SinK a bar of the Marsellaiae for the 

Kood fatherl 
Atbalib: Oh father — Pere — my voice is so roofch from the wind and 

callinK to the sheep — do not make me sinsl (She is shaking with 

nervousness.) 
Pibbre: (walks toward her; she instinctively shivers.) Dearest little 

one, you will not refuse yonr old tutort 
Abnot: (he seems quite as terrified at the siqht of the old man as is 

Athalie herself.) Just — just a verse, danithter — . 
Athalib: (turning dismayedly from one to the other). Oh father — 

Good Fere — must I 8ms:T 
Pibbbb: Just a strain, dear — the refrain. 
Atraub: (She is almost weepinq.) Oh. fatherl Do not make me sing 

toniffbt I 
Pibbbb: (suddenly bringing his fist to the tt^le shattering his cold 

clay pipe.) SmR, idrll 
Athaub: (she is ioeeping) Father — . 
Pibbbe: No words morel Sinffl 
Athaub: (shakily.) "Aux armes, citoyens! Formez vos battailtonst 

Qn'nn sane impure abreuve nos aiilous — [she quite breaks down.) 

Fatherl (Attempts to throw herself into Pierre's arms; he thrusts 

her away.) 
Pibbbe : Oo, girl — get gone, and fetch the meal 1 
Athaub : Father thou hast never spoken thus to me — 
Pibbbb: (pointing to the door.) Hence, quicklyl Qol {Athalie goes 

out, weeping.) 
Aenot: (after a pause.) How think yont (Pierre seats himself, and 
does not reply for a time.) 
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Pieere: Yc8 — yo8 — I can think now — I bejfinto think — (he returns to 
his lethargt/. but now it is that of despair.) I can feel no more — 
when the heart is Kone, the head works better ! I think — yes — I 
think ! I think now she wanted me to read of Bath and Naomi — 
how Bnth gave np home and country to follow the one she loved. 
i think I saw her readinpr in the Bible, and weeping over it but 
yesterday; she closed it quickly as I entered, bat the leaf was 
turned doWn, and I read where her smudgy finji^er print was, 
"Therefore shall a man leave bis father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh." Oh, God 
— I shall go mad with this thinking! I shall go mad — ! (Enter 
Athalie with the victuals, which she spreads on the table amid a 
deep, silence, both men watching her every movement.) 

Athaijb: (when she has finished.) Father — . 

PiERBB : Go, K>rl I Yod shall not eat with qb tonight ] 

Athaub: Why — what — I don't — 

PiEtiRE: itremblinij.) Go, girl — before I forjret myaelfl (Exit Athalie.) 
lArnot and Pierre draw up to the table; the priest blesses the 
food, then carves it.) 

Arnot; It is my place to give comfort; I fear I have dealt only 
sorrow tonight. Why dost not eat, good Pierre T 

Pkbre: 6iri, did I not say — T {Suddenly chanainq his tone) Ah, my 
child, come to me ! This — Oh, daughter, I do love thee ! Do not 
think hardly of me I I will not believe — say thon dost forgive me ! 

Athauk: I must go to Antoine's for some salt butter — Oh, father! I 
have nothing to forgive thee, but thou stialt strain thy soul to f or- 

S've met iShe kneels, buryinq her head in his lap,) I love theel 
ood by — good by — good by! (Kissing his hands fervently and 
weepinff.) 

Pibrbb: (strokinff her hair.) Why^ how now, dear! Why "good-by" 
when thou goest only to Antome'sT 

Athaue: I am going to Antoine's — yes, to Antoine's. (She hisses his 
gray hair.) I shall take a penny from the earthen pot. (She 
takes the old pot from the mantle, and cotnes forward, so that she 
faces away from them; she removes the lid, but instead of taking 
a coin from it. she .«?ijw a piece of paper out of her shawl into it.) 
There are only a few pennies loft now, father. (Fares thf^m. and 
replaces the pot.) What wilt thou — will we do when they arc gone! 
(She goes out Quickly, without lookinp at them. The two sit silent 
for a m.oment.) 

Pierre: She cannot be guiltv — she cannot he guilty I Yet whv — why 
did she not deny itt Or even ask us our m'eaningi She onlv 
wept and wrung hor hands. She seemed to understand — yet she 
did not deny it! Ah. my dove, my dove! It was thou was driven 
down the black way by the two-headed vulture of Prussia. 

Abhot: I fear her going out into the night — . (He riies, and paces 
back and forth before the fireplace.) 

Pirrhe: (quickly.) You think the Prussians are abautt Yon think 
they will come tonight! Andre said — 

Arnot; Be calm Pierre! No, I think they will not come tonight. 
This affair has so stirred the people the last day or two that 
thev let their fears rule their imnginntions. No," there are nt 
Prussians about, but the people — (fearfully.) 
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PiEBBB : Oh, then she is safe I She knows and feeds «very car-dog in 
Souvieny — not even one of them woald hite her! Why, the world 
lovee her! Since she has toddled the dance, has she not been 
Sonvifrny's queen of the Mayf At Chriatmas, none forfrata the 
little Atnalie; and at Easter every sonnv slope is robbed of its 
flowery treasnrea to make a bower of tnia old honsel All for 
Athaliel The villa^re loves her — 

Aanot; Bnt the village thinks she is a traitresal Listen! (suddenly,) 
What is that aonndt {Shots are heard in the distance.) 

PiKsai: Rising and tottering.) Oh, my Oodl They are apon oal 

Abnqt: Be qaiett Listen! It may be — {A cry is heard, then run- 
ning; the sounds approach; Atnalie bursts in at the door. wUd- 
eved, crying to her father. Two or three meM of the vUlaoe are 
after her, followed to the door by a rabble of others; Athalie 
cowers beneath the shrine, her hands raised w proffer; Pierre 
backs slowly toward Athalie takinrf the musket from the mantle 
as he goes, always facintj the door; he cocks the weapon; the 
priest advances, and halts the pursuers. A storm is progressing 
outside, and snow flies in at the door.) 

Arnot: Friends — children — 

VniaoBB: (pointing to where Athalie crouches) We want her! She 
is a traitress! (Cries of "Traitress! Traitress!" within.) 

Athauk: (in the calm of semi-craee.) What do they mean, father? 

Abnot: (Still with arms up before the invaders.) My good people — . 

YnxAQEB: Out of the way, abbe! Yon have hindered as enoagh! Do 
not make us forget your calling! After the traitress! (He at- 
tempts to brush the priest aside.) 

Pibbre: (leveling his musket.) ^ Not one step farther, dog, or I shoot! 
Not a vile hand touches this girl I 

Abnot: Will ye not got Do not pass me I 

Yillaobb: (falling back.) Bnt, Fere, she has brought ruin upon ns! 

Abwot: (raising his crucifix on high.)^ In the name of the Savior go, 
I beseeoh ye ! To your homes I Disperse ! Gather your children 
and Tonr aged, take yonr goods of most value, and flee! Prepare 
to follow me to Paris! Let God's righteous iustio* fall upon who- 
ever did this thing, and say a prayer for a damned soul ! 

Athaue: (she is now weeping wildly, rocking back and forth vn her 
knees.) No, no, no! Father — Pere — I am not a traitress — no — no 
— no—ao^(ending in a long, hysterical waU.) 
(Exeunt villagers, followed by Arnot, whose lips are moving in 
prayer; he still carries his crucifix on high, and, a." ie goes out, 
he makes the sign of the cross, looking at Athalie. Pierrf fear,5 
the door, and stands for a moment looking at Athalie, who /wi.« 
risen.) 

Pibbre: (leveling his finger at her, and walking toivard her.) Ah, 
traitress, see what you have done I 

Athal.e: Oh, father! Even thouT Oh no, no, no! I have done 
nothing! I have not done it! 

Piebbe: You lie, woman! Yon lie! 

Atraue: Father it was only — Oh God! Why have I not told thee 
before? — Only I and Bodolfo — . 
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Pierre: And yon confeast That arch traitor dofc — . 

Athaub : We meant to flee — . 

PiEBBB: Traitress! Liar! Hell-bound woman I 

Athai-ie: We meant to flee to America — to brinp; thee after — . 

Pierre: Liar I No daughter of mine! (Shots are heard, and shouts, 

nearer this time.) 
Atralie: Oh, father, father! I shoald — , 
Pierre: Oh, would God had made my heart iron, that it miKbt not 

hold love! Can I listen to thee and not meltt My heart, be ateel! 

Oh, it melts, it melts, and drowns my sonl ! I cannot do it I Come. 

S'rl, save thyself! ..(Drops gun; rushes to left door. ope«5 it.\ 
lickl Out this way! Save tbyselfl I am so old — 8o old! I 
cannot avenge my country on thee I I am so old I 
(Suddenly the retreating villagers burst out singing the Marseil- 
laise! "Aux armes, citoyens, formez vos bataillons! Qu v/n sang 
impure dbrewe nos silions!" 

As the wondrotts hymn dies in the distance, Pierre stands fasci- 
nated. Athalie is dry-eyed and motionless. As the music fades 
to nothing, Pierre suddenly straightens up. slams the door to, and 
bolts it.) 

PiBBRB: Ood! That sons: baa put steel into me! I have loved thee, 
woman, but I love Prance better ! These old arms of mine (hold- 
ing forth his trembling arms) have still the strenRth to kill the 
spawn of mine Uiat tnms on France! (He advances toward her; 
she shrinks in terror.) 

Athalib: (shrUly.) Ob, father, fatherl I have told thee — Oh, do not 
do thial 

Pibrrb: I love thee most even aa I send thee to hell! (He strangles 
her.) To hell — (she breaks hhi hold slightly.) 

Atbalae: Oh look — look there when I'm ff*>ne! (She points to the jar 
on the mantle as best she ran; Pierre continues to strangle her, 
unheeding.) 

Pierre : My blood ia icy ! Go — woman — to hell ! Tell them — I shall bo 
there anon! Thou— thou hast betrayed — ^betrayed France I 
(Athalie relaxes in his grasv. and dies: he throws her into a 
chair by the fireplace where .ihe .nts looking n,«_ if in calm thought ; 
Pierre looks at her for a moment, laughs shrHh/. tcipes his brow 
with the hack of his hand, and staggers to a chair opposite her. 
The sounds, which have henn slowly approaching, now resolve 
themselves into marching; the rowman/l to halt is given outside, 
and rough knocks are heard at the door.) 

Voice; (outside.) Is this where the woman liveat Is thia the place 
he entered I (Pierre rwM. grasps the musket, and listens.) 

Secono Voice: Tea, captain, abe is berc. (followed hy some remarkes 
in German.) 

Rodoife's Voicp.: (he sounds frantic.) No, no, nol She is not herel 

Pierre: (mutterinff.) You go to hell with herl (Shoots through the 
door; there is a groan, and the shot h returned; Pierre reels 
grasping his side, and dropping the ijun.) 

Pirkrb: It is done — it is done! (sinks into a chair.) 

(The door is burst open; enter a Prns.<iign officer followed hy two 
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soldiers, supportinff Rodolfe; bound and bleeding; soldiers within; 
the door is left open.) 

Officbb: {to soldiers.) BrinK him herel (To Pierre.) We shall look 
into thist (Rodolfe is broui/ht sliiihtly forward.) 

BoDoLFc: (to Pierre.) Yon did not need ahoot, old manl I had already 
twenty wounds — {seeing Athalie.) Ab, my beloved, to thitik that 
w!e should come to this — but what's thist My Goal A corpse! 
God, who has done this? 

Pisbrb: (tries to rise.) Thou heavy traitor, I did itl She was a 
traitress and a liarl 

Rodolfb: (still stunned.) TraitressT LiarT Ah, my Athalie, God 
never made a purer or more innocent flower 1 See_ her curia — 
BO golden; her cheeks, so rosy — her lips in such a smile I Tell me 
she is a traitress I But wipe my lips — my life is fcoinff out at my 
lips — (wipes his bloody Ups on his shoulder, and coughs violently^ 

PiERBE : And well it is I Ay, thou shalt bum with me in hell this niKht I 
(fie laughs wildly.) 

Bodolfe: (in the calm that precedes death; he talks monotonously.) 
Old man, why have you done this! 

PiERBB: WhyT Whyt Who knows better than tbouT 

Rodolfe: Oh, tell me quickly t I am dying; I 

Pierre: (/ierceiu.) Because of her Godless paasioa for you! Because 
she betrayed SouviRny for you — France for you I 

Bodolfe: Betrayed — betrayed! What do you meant Oh God I Too 
have killed ner w'ithout blame I I hate Prussia — 

Officer: Shut up there I 

Rodolfe: We planned to escape — to fio to Amoriea — to brinfc you 
after—. 

PiERRK: Both say it — both of thf^m! But I know you lie — you must lie! 
Tell me yon lie, quicklyl (He is frantic.) 

Rodolfe : But I do not lie I 

Officer: (coming forward.) Come, stop this twaddlel I have allowed 
you to sob IbnK enouf^hl Old mnii, where is your monevT Come, 
we will not hurt you if you Rive us your money ! 

Pierre: (sinkina into chair.) You cannot harm me now I Bat all I 
own is in yonder jar, {Points to the one on the ntaittle.) 

Officer: A few filthy francs, I auppoRe. (Picks up the jar and shake.-! 
it; there is no sound.) Bah! Not even thati (.He flings the jar 
to the floor, smashing it at Pierre's feef; the paper catches 
Pierre's eye, and he picks it up.) 

Pibhrr: What's thisT (Reads.) "To Father." But ray eyes grow 
dim — read it to me! (Giving paper to Rodolfe.) I wonder why 
my eyes rfow dim — and my ears rinp: — T {fte talks faintly, head 
drooped. ) 

Rodolfe: Now you'll believe this, old man! Hear thisl (Reads.) 
"Dearest Father — How can I leave thee in this wayt Canst 
ever forgive me! Rodolfe and I are Roing to America. He is 
Koinir to desert the PriiRaiana, for he hates them. Wo will brin^ 
thee to America after the war. and we can live together in peace 
and happiness. Do not think T deceive you; for 1 love France, 
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oh, BO much I I cannot sin^ the glorious hymn without tears. Bnt 
we shall have a delightful home in America I They say there are 
beautiful places there, and trees, and birds, and streams, just 
like we have here in France ! And Eodolf e and I can work our 
little farm and be happy ; and you will sit in the chimney comer. 



on the doorstep on sununer days, and think of blessed Sou- 
. ,ny t And you will bless your children, and — perhaps — perhaps 
your grandchildren! Until then, dear, dear father, remember 



that I love thee more than life ; and do uot think hardly of your 
most lovinjr and dutiful — Athalie." 

Pierre: {he is slightly aroused from his stupor.) But why — ^why — 
how about our patriot LamontT 

Officeb: We saw this man (indicatina Rodolfe)have a fcreat interest 
in Souviffny; we watched, and discovered yon to be a nest of 
spies — . 

Piebrb: iaddressing the corpse.) Athalie, why didst thou not telt 
me! I think — 1 think — perhaps — I could have understood! (Sinks 
hack.) God, thou bast seen fit to break my heart; now take me 
to thyself! She — so frail a flower was not meant for this earth 
\onn; the angels would have taken her ere long. How like a 
broken lily she lies there ! (Stretchinq his hands over her in toke/n 
of blessing.) Farewell, my darling, and a sweet sleep to thee in 
all thy loveliness ! All is done — all is done. It is all gone — I need 
— not — remain — ^after — {Dies.) 

Rodolfe: Everything is done; I, too, am finished. Look how this 
blood gurgles in my mouth I Ob — it is strangling — strangling 
me—! God! Godt Athalie! {Falls dead at Athalie' s feet.) 
{Enter an aide.) 

Aide: {saluting.) Sir, the people are prisoners, except those who 
escaped to the south with the Priest; the ^oods and herds are 
ready for transportation to camp. The entire village excepting 
this house, is burning. 

Officeb: (returning scdute.) Spoil these bodies, and kick the coals 
onto the floor ; see that the place is well alight before you leave. 

Ams: {saluting.) Yes, sir! 

Offioer: (stepping to the door; to soldiers within.) Attention! Por- 
wiard, march t 
(Curtain, to a slow drum dying in the distance.) 

— BUHT TEATS. 
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Molii 



ere 

IN HIS DEFENSE of "Tartufe", Moliere annonnceB the motives 
by which he is ifuided aa foUowB: "The ase of comedy is to oor- 
_ rect the vices of men, — the finest ergnments of serious moral teach- 
ins are often less forceful than those of satire . . . nothing 
admoniahes man better than the portravat of his defects. To expose 
vice to the ridicule of the world is to aeal it a heavy blow, — we will 
stand admonitions and reproaches easily enough — but not raUleiy. 
We are willing enough to be wicked, — but we are mot willing to be 
ridiculous. ' ' 

Moliere had gained his knowledge of bumao nature in the hard 
school of experience — thouKh he was no "fool". Bom in the heart 
of Paris, the fifteenth of Jannarr, 1622, he grew up within stone's 
throw of the famous "Pont Nenf^*' and of the Place Dauphine, where 
after school he and his companions mingled with the gaping, cred- 
ulous crowd that surrounded the clones, mountebanks, and char- 
latans who plied their trade there, enjoying, like the true Paris gamin 
that he wbs, the gossip and disputes of the market-women, and the 
credulity of the oounti^ bumpkins. 

At twenty, after having received a serious and excellent educa- 
tion at the old CoUege de Clermont, now the famous College de Louis 
le Grand, and studying with the great epicurean philosopher, Qas- 
sendi, whose wise and positive instruction, founded on observation 
and experience, never left him, Moliere, the young epicurean, lawyer, 
essayist, the son of prosperous, upright tradespeople, was swept 
away into the current of stage life through his infatnation for the 

fifted and handsome Madeleine Bejart, and by the imperious call of 
is own unmistakeable leaning toward dramatic art. 

For fifteen years he led the life of a strolling player in the 
provinces, first acting in the current plays of the day, and then, as 
need, and the divine spark urged him, writing plays of his own for 
Uie company to act. 

At first he but imitated and adapted Italian plays, plagiarising 
right and left, even as Shakespeare, but the force of bis genius re- 
vealed itself in the importance be gave to the characters themselves, 
of whom he made living beings, acting and speaking in logical accord 
with their nature and surroundings. He had a genius for observa- 
tion, his characters w*re based on living models, his good, strong, 
common sense was both local and universal, so that he saw human 
nature itself — detached from religion or epoch. Even in bis most 
extravagant explosions of gaiety, his unshakable common sense stood 
forth, the cornerstone of the whole stmcture. 

Being, like Shakespeare, actually an actor, he had absolute com- 
mand of the art of staf^png. He knew that a play is improved, cor- 
rected, and completed with each successive performance and the play 
of the actors and their contact with the audience, and his plays were 
not published during bis sojourn in the provinces. He did not write 
to be read, but to be seen and heard, and he went farther than his 
predecessors by adding to the scenic action the scoffing representa- 
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tion of the failings and vices and the absurdities to which the French 
are so sensitive. 

He ntade playable plays. He w'as perfectly aware that bis aud- 
iences came to the theatre to laugh, but even in his most grotesque 
buffoneries, he knew how to drive home some sage lessoa of sound 
common sense, and make his public accept it. And in this, as with 
Babelaia, he was bat transferrmg to the stage the shrewd philosophy 
and homelv good sense of the average French peasant, such as the 
incomparable servants of Ms own comedies, of^ whom perhaps, the 
immortal "La Forest" of his own boneehold is the original. 

He noticed eveirbody's ways, and afterwards applied them to 
his characters, in whom he "took off" everybody, hmiself the first 
of all, "being the first to laugh, and to laugh the loudest, of all at his 
own domestic troubles, his apprehensions and miseries" — as he was 
also the last, practically dying on the stage, making grimaces in his 
agony to hide the truth of his hopeless condition behmd the jest of 
"Le Malade Imaginaire". 

His plavB give the impression of havinfi[ been constructed "on 
living models", his troupe seated around him, taking part in the 
planning, discussing, sektobing in the details, and "trymg on". 

"When he at last returned to Paris in 1658, fifteen years of wan- 
dering had matured him and deepened his powers or observation. 
His uiowledge of human nature was vast, and knocking; about from 
pillar to post had saved him from all the narrow prejudices which 
result from a youth too long cramped in the same narrow circle. 
Thanks to this experience, he could understand and amuse all classes, 
while he taught them with the spectacle of their shortcomings, which, 
underneath tlie differences in costume and manner, wore common to 
all of them. 

As a result, he, the Contemplator, whom we see, a solitary figure, 
moving through so many of his plays, harps again and again on the 
same themes, turning over and over, for our mspection and edifica- 
tion, the same weaknesses of the same types. Tlie time was ripe for 
a return to nature, truth, and simnlicity,^ — the pciiduhim had swung 
too far in the other direction. His natural diction, in playing the 
classics, scandalised the Italiiin actors of the Hotel de Bonrgogne, 
accustomed to ranting and mouthing, but in the presentation of 
Moliere's own plays, this same lack of affectation moved the public 
to enthusiastic admiration, and, like Olivor Twist, it demanded more. 
La Fontaine, who was one of those who carried on the campaign 
against romanesque mannerisms and artificial simplicity, wrote of 
him in rhyme: "We have changed our methods, Jodclet is out of 
style, nor must we now depart one sinfjle atfp from nature," This 
was written after a performance of "Lo Fachenx", in which Moliere 
depicts the tjrpe of importunates who were the banc of Louis XIW 
life. Those of the spectators who did not recognize themselves on 
the stage, at least recognized their fellows. It was due to the tol- 
erance and protection of Louis XTV that this play was presented and 
accepted, and it led to more daring onslaughts upon those still higho'- 
no. And it is due to Louis XTV that ihe world knows not only 
Moliere, the wl-iter of inimitablp farces, but Moliore, the satirist and 
moralist, creator of the great t^nes of human vice and virtue, the 
defender of progress against tradition and of science n?raiiist rontine. 
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The whole work of his life pivots on his stmgglea from 1664 to 
1669 to have his "Tartufe", the "Hypocrite", recogriised and per- 
mitted on the Paris stage. As he bo clearly takes Bs stand in the 
prefaces to "Tartnfe" tliat the parpose of comedy "is to . . . 
expose vice to the ridicule of the world", to nnmask the hypocrite in 
whatever garb and place he may be found, — the future of all that 
was teeming in that fertile brain, or lying perhaps already sketched 
in the old trunk of manuscrips that followed him through all his 
wanderings to the end, depended on the success or failure of this 
efFort. 

In 1669, his cause was won, at the court, in town, in the provinces 
and abroad, and with it liberty of speech for the theatre and for the 
playwright. His hatred of lies, hypocrisy, and diarlatanism, his vig- 
orous defense of troth and simplicity, broke down the traditional 
barriers, opening a saner and truer vision to low as well as high. 

Before he eamo to Paris, there were two widely different tj^pes 
of play presented before the public — one for an aristocratic court, in- 
ternational in character, — the other for the lackeys and soldiers, "to 
split the ear of the gronndlinga". This line of demarcation between 
aristocratic and popular art became more and more acute through the 
development of classic tragedy, and probably also through the extreme 
artificiality of the precieuse school. Moliere reconciled the two, and 
in hie hands "comedy, transformed and restored by the sincerity of 
his good common sense and quality of general observation, instead 
of remaining the incomplete expression of one social class or the 
other, W&B to become noi only the 'National Comedy of France' but 
the 'Human Comedy' for al! civilised nations." 

Mai. AENOi,nsos. 



Change 

I see yon wearing a new grey look upon yon ; 

I can't believe that life so rich aa yours should feel decay. 

Last night a copper sunset stained the sky, 

And melted. 

Into vast, trancendent light. 

The transiton' perfume of the youthful flower 

Has left my drying .ionquil. 

And the blackening fibres of its yellow leaves 

Recreate a paper flower. 

Stiff-veined. 

Another Sweetness lies within its thin transparency 
Of all the springs that faded 
In the world. 

— Mart Elizabeth Doerr. 
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A Chronicle of the 80's 

THE spring of 1880 enclosed the little town of Howling Wolf with 
green prairies and bright blue skies, and flooded it with soft 
warm sunshine. The snow in the street had melted, so that the 
ox-teams laboriously dragged the well-loadod cattle and ^ecp wagons 
thru the squashy mud, Tne air was richly scented with the budding 
cottonwoods and the freshening sage. 

Yet in How'ling Wolf there was an under-earrent of tenseness. 
Afen walked about excitedly w4th brows contracted into frowiis. 
Trouble was brewing. The cowmen stood in little groups talking 
earnestly, yet when a passer-by came near them lapsing into a death- 
like silence. The sheep men were likewise conversing earnestly in 
small groups. They too lapsed into silnce when any others drew near. 
The factions exchanged surly glances of hatred. Each side was armed; 
ready for a fight, eager for fight, but not willing to open it. At 
this time a curse, a quick movement of a gun-hand and the two fac- 
tions would have shot out their quarrel. 

The quarrel was one of long standing. The cattle had for years 
had full and nndisputed use of the ranges. Then the sheep had come, 
and with them hatred. They grazed over and mined the ranges. Each 
year found the cattle men with larger herds and restricted ranges. 
The cattle men must either keep their ranges free from sheep or quit 
the irame. Fights had occurred between lone herders and stray 
puntmers. Each side had lost blood. Then in revenge the 'Lazy T' 
outfit had raided Blackburn's sheep camp. Two herders had been 
wounded, every pan and utensil had been destroyed and the sheen 
had been turned hack upon the range tliey had already destroyed, A 
few days later great bands of sheep had been run on the Screech 
Owl range, which was the fall grazing grounds of the 'Inverted Wine 
Glass,' Jack Flaxton, owner of the "Inverted Wine Glass,' had been 
forced to ship early in the season and had lost mnch because of a low 
market. At another time a fire bad started from a sheep-wagon and 
had swept across the 'U bar 0' winter range. The cattle men had 
been furious. What right had the sheep upon their ranges T What 
right had the sheep men to burn off ranges which thev did not useT 
Then had come the winter. Dorine the long months of snow the 
hatred had grown in each camp. Cattle men had sat by their firesides 
discussing the events of the past open season: sheen men had planned 
new inroads upon the disputed grazing grounds. Bitterness had crept 
in; vengeance had been vowed. Friends had met, discussed wavs ami 
means of righting the wrongs, organized, and then had waited for 
spring. 

Now spring had come. The cattlemen were pushing their herds 
northward on to the Goose Creek range, coming in from Wyoming. 
The sheep men were crowding their herds southward on to the Goose 
Creek range, coming in from the Yellowstone plains. Each faction 
was sending supplies to their camps from Howling Wolf. Each side 
eagerly watched the other, hoping to find some inkling of hidden 
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plana. Each side was willing to fiRht but realized that the rifcbt 
moment had not yet oome. 

Late that afternoon a smilinK herder dismonnted from hie horse 
and went into the Rattlesnake saloon. Other sheep men followed. 
There was the sonnd of tinkline glasses; men w«re cheering; langhter 
ranfr oat loadly. In jnst a little while the news was being spoken by 
every sheep man and every resident in Howling Wolf. The sheep were 
nlready grazing along the Choppy Breaks, Working both ways from 
there they had taken complete control of all the Goose Creek range. 
The cattle men had been beaten. Sheep men walked up and down 
the board sidewalks langhing, insolent, spoiling for a light They 
gathered in groups, glanced toward the cattle men and bnrst ont in 
snickering laughter and sarcastic baa-a-s. The cattle men remained 
silent wiui a slight suspicion of a smile playing at the comers of 
their months, their eyes narrowed ever so slightly. But their jaws 
showed an added squareness, their fists were clenched. They sat on 
the edge of the board walks and silently smoked cigarettes. 

Night came and the sheep faction made merry in the Battlesnake 
saloon. Cowpanohers went one by one into the Silver Dollar saloon 
across the street, and later left in twos and threes and rode away. 
By midnight the town was deserted except for the celebrating sheep 
men and a few anxious-eyed cattle men. In the early morning hoard 
cowpanchers came riding into Howling Wolf in groups of eight and 
ten. The sound of tinkling glasses was heard in the Silver Dollar 
saloon. On the board walks sroups of cattle men srathered in earnest 
conversation, many times interrupted by low chuckles. 

On the second morning activities were resumed in Howling Wolf. 
Ox-teams were laboriously dratrKing the cattle and sheep wagons thru 
the squashy mud when a herder w«ak from wounds dismounted from 
his horse and wobbled into the Rattlesnake saloon. Sheep men walked 
the boards walks antrrily. Their brows were knit m sullen hatred. In 
inst a little while the news was beinir spoken bv every resident in 
Howling Wolf. During the night all of the sheep on the Qoose Creek 
ranee had piled themselves an in the Breaks. Those that had not 
died in that wav had had their skulls crushed in. Throe sheep out- 
fits were mined. Goose Creek range was now open to cattle. There 
was no further need to fear the sheep. The cow men's spurs clinked 
on the board sidewalks as they slowly strolled along watchine the 
sheep men. A cowpuncher slapped another upon the back and uttered 
a lound baa-a-a. A sheep herder shot him. At once there wan a 
Bcnrrving to cover. Bullets zinged thru the window panes and left 
little round holes or chipped off splinters from the casings. Men ran 
into the nearest buildings and then from the doorwavs kept np the 
fire npon their enemies. Pifitols barked from everv window and door- 
wnv. Occaaionallv came the sham crnok of a rifle. Now and then n 
man fell from a doorwav to fh" hoard Ridewalk and thou frawled to 
safetv. a thin red line markine his movement. Graduallv the scatter- 
ed firing concentrated at the Rattleannke and the Silver Dollar saloonn. 
Then the cownunchers changed their tactics. Thev surrounded the 
Rattlesnake saloon, their fire keening the sheep men nwnv from the 
doors and windows. Some ono worked his wav np to the side of the 
hnilding and started a fire. The flames worked un under the boards 
nnd into the dry frame-work, filling the saloon with smoke and gas. 
The sheep men were cornered. If they came out the bullets of the cow 
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men Kot them ; if they stayed inside the flames ^ot tbeia The battle 
could not continae loag. 

Then above the snappine; of the rifles and the piatole was heard 
the pouDdine of horses' hoofs. Some one yelled, "The troops!" The 
firiiif ceased. Men disappeared from their barracades. The door of 
the DnrninK saloon was thrown open, and the sheep men stafCK^red 
into the streets draKK'niF their wounded. Men in bine oniforms took 
posts alone the board walks and kept order; residents of the town 
formed a bucket brisrade and be^^an patting oat the flames. 

Niffht came and all was qniet. Bine uniformed men slowly paced 
back and forth before the lighted windows. A few cow^imohers aat 
in front of the Silver Dollar saloon. They were silent, but a slif^ht 
suspicion of a smile played at the comers of their mouths and their 
eyes narrowed ever so sliRhtly. 

— Gbokob L. Dally. 



Autumn 

BlindinK, colorless seas 

Of disconsolate fofiB 

All morning have engulfed me 

In their melancholy depths 

And hidden from me 

AU that once I knew 

And loved 

Of pagan earth's warm boanty. 

Cold winds. 

Breathings of the God of death. 

Pierce me 

And congeal my Bonl. 

The clouds arc gone 

T^xcept a few that hng the hills 

In fear of being nothingness. 

The hills that were a part of me 
When sunshine's warming kiss 
Had soothed them to tranquility, 
R-eposini; in gold dreams. 
Arp cold, benenth a colder, greyer sky. 

Oh flod. 

Will grev life fade 

Before the eomine night. 

Wifhont one touch of sunset's passion 

As she leaves 

Her once beloved hills! 

— Jack B. Stosb. 
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A Christian? 

FALL IN." The command rang sharp above the muffled breathing 
of an engine down the track. The Bcmncbing of shoes in snow 
and the rattle of machine guns, together with the joatling of 
soldiers in the yellow light was in marked contrast with the quiet 
gloom on alt sides. 

Outside the oblong of yellow light cast by the station lamps, 
snow-covered hats and shoulders remained motionless. A disturbing 
attitude of silence had been maintained from the moment of the 
troop train's arrival. 

Private Jones took his place in the front rank sullenly. It wasn't 
pleasant to be routed out on Christmas Eve and ordered into a strike 
district. He had had that unpleasant experience before. He never 
could forget some of the things be had seen in these strike districts. 
"Why in Hell couldn't they wait 'till spring with their damned 
striket" he grumbled to his neighbor. 

His reply was a kick on the ankle. He muttered, "Poor devils", 
and subsided. 

The company conunander was reading orders. "Christmas mess 
will be Served at midnight in the Palace Hotel by the Employers' 
As9<)ciation. " So they were going to patch things up with a feed. 
The dinner he and Ethel haa planned would have been something 
more than "mess". 

"Ain't war Hellt" someone grunted. 

"I thought I was through when I came back home," Jones 
answered. 

"Why in blazes did jmh sign upT" 

"Had to eat." 

The troops were moving toward the main street. Sullenly the 
men in front gave way, hatc-fillcd eyes staring at the men who had 
oomc to suppress them. Without a word they formed a lane to the 
street and watched the soldiers pass. And sullenly the soldiers 
marched. 

Private Jones was thinking of other marches. He wondered if 
any of the boys were in that crowd. He guessed the employers 
wouldn't give them a feed. — They looked hungry too — Why didn't 
they go to work theni They weren't getting enough to live on. — 
The employers had enough to feed them for years — but then — they 
shouldn't start breaking windows. 

They were marching down the main street. Both sidewalks were 
filled with men, women and children. There were young girls there, 
some shabb} and others well dressed and smiling. In a doorway stood 
an old man in dirty overalls and jumper. He had no cap. He 
crouched with shoulders hunched up and knees pressed together. 
Private Jones shivered as he passed. 
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He was ^lad he had foand a place for Ethel. — Why ehoaldn't 
they break windows I He had been hungry while looking for a job. 
— He had wanted to smash up everything. 

Under a lamp, he saw her. The sinking in his stomach made 
him faint. He wanted to sit down. Then he came closer and paBsed 
her. No. It wasn't Ethel. 

He breathed again. But that face wouldn't leave him. Those 
eyes were Ethel's — but the lips were too red. There were cinmsy 
blotches on the cheeks. Bnt the lips seemed familiar. — She had been 
Watching a man on the comer. But her eyes were frightened. Per- 
haps she, too, was hungry. 

Why not break Windows! — Didn't she have a right a live 
decently! — Hadn't those ragged human beings on the corner a right 
to eat! — There was an old woman holding the hand of a spindle- 
legged boy. They were waiting for their Christmas dinner — or soup. 

What right had he here! Those frightened eyes accused him. 
He thought of Ethel — starving. He was here to make them starve 
in peace — to protect the windows. 

They turned a comer. The street was filled with men and women 
listening to a young man who spoke from a doorway. As the troops 
approached he stopped. There Were cries of applause. Someone 
saw the soldiers and cursed. The people turned to face the law of 
their government. 

There was a mattering of hnndreds of mouths. The soldiers 
stopped, machine guns fixed for action. 

Then from a spire on the hill chimes rang out. It was Christmas. 
In a church on the comer ahead a hymn was being sung. The music 
drifted over a silenced mob. "Unto us a son is born." 

A woman shrieked. A rock struck a machine gun and rolled in 
the enow. 

"Fire," The order was delivered in a passionless voice. 

Those frightened eyes accused private Jones. He whirled his 
machine gun to the rear and pressed the trigger. There was a pistol 
crack. Something bit at his head. 

As Private Jones slouched in the snow his gun was reversed. 
But his lips held the form of a curse — or a prayer. 

— Jack B. Stone. 
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Daum Thoughts 

IT IS that still, cold gray hour when night is poiBed and dawn hesi- 
tates behind the hills. The ebb of life is at its lowest in the tene- 
ment attic. The face of the f^rl asleep on the bed is a vaxae blnr of 
misty white aKainst the tumbled mass of the bed clothes. Two women 
have just entered the room. They oome from answerinfi: the desperate 
plea for aid from the mother of the sick child in a primy room below. 
The black hours have Kiven way to fcray ones, and now, too nervooa 
to sleep, they await mominK- The older woman, wan and hopeless, 
leans dejectedly ajrainst the window. A yoonger woman, dissipated, 
and reshuffling a pack of cards. The girl on the bed moves and gropes 
in the darkness, mDrmaring. 

Tbb Slbbper: I hear a soand like the sigh of a crowd. Something 
stirs far off. Mother, what is that soand I heart 

Thb Watcbib: Turn over — go back to the dark emptineSa of yoor 
dreams. It is the wind that stirs, and it brings only the spring. 

The Knowee: Only the spring ... Oh yes, yon remember — spring. 
The moist, close dark of a movie house. A paneled niche m the 
wall and three wax roses in a painted vase with a soft jirreen light 
lovingly toaching them to silver. The eyes of the girls in Uie 
place stray wistfnlly to the emerald glow and they are vagiicly 
Bad. The low sigh of the orchestra while the screen lovers kiss. 
And the girl in front never ceasing to chew her gnn. Spring? 
Go back to sleep. (She lauphs harshly.) 

The Sleeper: The wind keeps bringing a wild faint throbbing. It 
disturbs me. It makes my heart beat faster, and I cannot sleep. 

The Watcher: It's just Love passing on the wind in the narrow pit 
of the street. It will soon be gone. 

The Knowbr: There is a spider's Web across the chest where yon 
beep that packet of old faded letters. Mother. And a round 
black spider, hairy and goggle-eyed, is waving his arms there. 
There's a fly too, staring with stupid terror at the dry, empty 
body of the spider's last victim. 

The Slkeper: (puzzled) I dreamed the spider was a prince. — Bnt 
what is that mmble that shnltes the earth t I am afraid. I don't 
know why. Tell me, what is it T 

The "Watchbb: Maybe it is distant thunder; mavbe — it sonnds like 
a cathedral organ and a congregation's chant to flod. 

The Knower: I remember the disdain on the faces of the crowd 
pouring from the unbarred doors of a church; and the congrat- 
ulatory simper of the blnck-coatf^ miniRter as he patted the fat 
politician's shoulder, while keepioK his admirine: eye on the 
winkine diamond in his cravat. I rememher the white amniished 
face of the sick tenement mother calline on the emptv sky for 
help, and realizing that the sk\- was empty . . . 

Thp, Sleeper: It has wakened me. What w it — that sound t 

The Watohkr: (fnrnirtti attit spfinHrtf) sadly) Well, it is the mitk- 
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waKon rattling thro the streets. Oome, it's day. Get ap. Ctet Qp. 
Thb Slkbpxb: (drowsUt/) And what is dayf 
The EiTOWBa; (risina and shrugging her ahouldera) DayT It's toil 

— drudgery, and thoughts that forget dawn. Come. Horry, (ahak 

ing the Sleeper) We must not be late to work. 

The Sleeper shivers, yawns and scrambles into her clothes. All 
three strafncle ont The Knower leads, stalkinfr grimly: the Watcher 
follows, polling the Sleeper by the hand. The Sleeper lags baok and 
oasts a vistfol i^noe at the oold dawn stealing into the room. 

— Pkabl Hbffsblin. 



If I Should Go. 

If death this very night ahonld beckon me 
Into its dark abyss of restfolness. 
Beyond the wonder-spell of yonr caress; 
Yon woold go wanly oot again to see 
The places where we lived so carelessly. 
And linger there with softljr dreamioK eyes 
Till twuight dimmed the crimson of Uie skies 
And nombed yoor memory's poignant eostaoy. 

Tet soon that qniet delnge of yonr grief 
{As painful crimson sansets flame and wane) 
Wonid slacken, and yoor youth woold seek relief 
From emptiness wherti Rrief had been — and then 
A veaming for a new love in yonr eyes. 
— ^How oonid I love and will it otherwise T 

— Llotd S. Thoupbok. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Tha PMt* at tht Filar*. A CalliH Aalh«l*n. Far 1921-192S. Edited b; H«nrr 
T. Si^hDittkJDd. (The Utrattord Comptnj). Tbe bteM ■nnoal Iihh of thli (nUwIorr 
of vine from coller'a throuihout the United State* contilu I2T pieces from 68 n^eiea. 
The Unltenltr at CklifonilB baa eiEht pleceii no other ichool hae more Ihu four. Th« 
Unlvenitr of 'Hontaui li oot Tepreaented; but In ■ Hit, "Other Poema of DiitUtctlon. ' 
■t the back of the booh, thla •ehoid baa *lx poema, no other a<Aoal hailiif more than fonr 
of tbe 13T named. 

trbe moat enjornble bit In the Tolnme, [be onlf qaite alartUnf bit. la ■ frontiaplece 
whicb mnat be ahown here entire: 

THE POETS OF THE FTTCRE. 

Ttaej bare bonnd oor heart* tofether; 

Set them out on life's ireat sea 
Where the atorma will aurelj drive oa 

Nair and tb«D Into the lee. 

iRut I hope, dear trieDdi. we make It. — 

Put our ahlps back od the mala. — 
Find our duir treaanrea waiting 

Aa old Time wiU alft the train. 

The reader openlns at thla firat poem tiM7 rub hla eyea, re-read— and soapert aarcaan 
In tbc title of book and poem. Bat further readinf will rtiaw bin that thla ple« la nied 
merely na ■ point nf departure, from which to meaaure diatancea — or, better, aa a beaatj 
patch. For all otbera are, of courae, inflDltelf better than thla. Wfalle there can be 
no doubt ttiat oil are to*ft flda caileie-aludent prodoctlODa. yet a (oodly nnmber are worthr 



lA alraliht-nbead readlns of thla booh la eDtertalnini ennii^ for one who love* and 
understand* colleie stodenta, but a more delltbtfal manner of partaUuf Is to turn several 
leaTea tofetber and read passate* at random, aa In stekiuf omlnoaa paaaaies in the Bible. 
Tbus at the top of pace 47, all in the middle of a poem, la thla conllnuons paasatr; tender 
and aallsfTlna: 

A little wife cried becnaae her huaband arolded her. 

Bnt when he «me home that evenlnc 

He told her about the roae beaide the path; 

They smiled, and the ache waa (oae. 

And tbere waa tbe pence of love In two soula afnin. 

Before your aoft. piiik efclldri Honed in aleep 

I'odrr the shining stars, 

A broheO'whiced bnttrrflj flntti-red to your besrt 

.And llnterrd dirrc, to die. 

r like .Tfiaeph*« cup In a sack 
nvioit In learn only where to 

. . _ . . . "T rather than earlier poeta. 

There nbnuncia tbe contemporary ecolam — the rrrevalenoe of the word I. the aaaerlion of 
aeirs interrsts. and the contempts replacing all the old revereucea. !4ubjects. nanner of 
treatment, and lerae are In contemporary nodea. 

Amonit the beat of tbese poems are "Behind the Falls." "The MocUni-Btrd." "Tllr 
CHly That Ijoat Its Fnitb." and "Olimpaea of Her," and "Seekini hov*," under "Sonca of 
Tooth." — R. W. F. 

Cytherenr by Joseph HcncesbelRipr.— When Joseph Hergeabelmer deserted the ISWa 
of "Java Ilaad" for the 1920'b of hit latest book, be diaappolnted hnndreda of critica and 
thouaands of rcadera who bad tottnd deiijtbt in his cenliis for the eiotic and remote. His style, 
too. is a diaonpointmetil, with i(» irplit phnisea end iupepobundance of commas, giTiuf It 
the appearance of hnving l)een "dictated, but not read." 

The admlratinn of the middle-aied Lee RasdoD for a dot! named Cythrrea fnmlahea 
the fetish-mollf. llrt. Raodon did not poaat'ss certain cfaarncteTiaticB attributed to tbe doll, 
while Snvina Rrove did ponHesa tbem. So when Ijee'a wife alabhed him in the Jaw srith « 
pnper-ciittPr be cnrrled .Snvlnn off to his hrother'a pinntniion In fiibn. where ahe diM. I*e. 
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dcliberitlnt ovrr a poniblc course or action. DuUined tbc whole ailuatioD to hi* brothar 
Daniel, and iiked tor kdvire. tthaiild he put ■ hola in his bead Or take poisoDT But brother 
Danirt tij' tbut time wai ailecp. 

There ended the atory of Cytherca, quite naturnlly. The drowdneas of Daniel RaodoD 
la aurfldent criticisni. The atory doe* lack objective ot acdon, which la eUDUih to make 
afmoHi aayoiM aleepy. •— H. M. P. 

Tht B«i«t •! Frw«d«M— (The Briary Bnah, by Floyd Dell, Knoff. N. I.) 

The Briai7 Buah ia unaaiiafyiiit. The almple beauty that eothralled the asderatandliw 
renden of "Moon-Calf ia not there. It ahould not be. But In Ita place there I* « complei, in- 
taoKible beauty that ia none Che leaa polfnant. 

The marriafe of Felliz and Roae-Ann, with it> accompanyllls pledgea of freedom, their 
Mriving to live Uvea that will be UDbompered, and tbdr choice of an «bode Chat will be 
aymboUcal ot tbl* freedom, may make the remder Impatient with tbeae two yearnera after the 
fuQnaaa of life, but cannot (oil to arouac hia aympathy. Felix and Rose-Ann were artiati, and 
they had torfotten tbelr blolocy. This adentifie (act, treated as it is, wltb all the wamth 
and beauty of nnderatandlnc, la the motif of tbc atory. 

Thia dedre. the yearninf for a cbOd, and the atrag(le scsinat this yeaming, never rev«al> 
inf Itself desrlr to eiUier of them, thr«atcna to wreck their happiness. It ia worked ont 
Ingeniously and with a fins symboUim. Tbe natural force of life wrltbea and chafes under 
nnder tbe bouda of the artifidal freedom they bave tet up tor tbemaelvea, Roaa-Ann ahowa 
when she tcOa Feiii about tbe time when sbe discovered Walt Whitman, and how she aoaght 
tile anawer to aoma TBgne, baU-consdous question, in "Leaves of Qnaa." 

The story enda when Felix and Rose-Aan undersUnd and accept tbe full meaning of their 
ott-repeated dectaration, "not to be sfrald of lite, or of any of the beantltnl things life may 
bring." When this declaration at laat changed from a trulam to n truth with theoi, tbe anl« 
tbey yearned for becsroe a reality. 

In tfaii novel Floyd Dell baa portrayed life in aU its perpleiiiig intricacy. Perhaps he 
wUI have to die before Tbe Briary Bush csn be accepted. 

— L. S. T. 
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In niDaic Ue UnlT«riit; ud th« towD have eujojcd, aince tbc laat iMua of The Frontier, 
the UuiverrilT Kj'mphaiiy Orchratra, Vara Prihoda, b joaag Bohemi*n vtoUnW, and Yalaada 
Ucra, the Hnncariiin pianiit. Ail of tbcae concerts merited more l«Dgtble support than 
atndenta fave them. Some d«f we aball realize that opportDsitiea are to be naed rather t^n 
IfDored. It we were llvinc cipenalTely in New York tbla winter, loitead oF at a nominal 
expenditure of mone; In MiMoula. Uontana, we would (lock to "these nnuiual opportanillea," 
IS we should then term them, witb tbrtUa of pleasure. Human nature alwaya aees thlnm at 
■ diatance with more enthuaiasin than those cloae at band; and aomehow or other eipeaaive- 
aeas carries a glamor. Hurelj' our musical satisfactions He deepl; Imbedded in our spirit, 
■ud are to be eDjojed on ever; offered accaaioD, rather than seml-annuallf. He cnmpaa 
Deeds more mnak and alwara more, and Dot, as tbe patronaje of these concerta would leein 
to Indicate, less. 

The L'iiiversilj> Olee Club itsve its annual concert last month to u packed house at tbe 
Libert; theater. As Is always tbe case, tbe Club was eicellently trained, so (bat the voices 
harmonised perfectly and the presentntion ot the music was exact and skilful. As last year, 
tbe ainclni lacked Urellness and spontaneity. 'Ae quartet rather than tbe Club "took the 
house", not only because Its aelectloni were bumoroua but becsuse it ssng with more spirit. 
On tbe whole, there was too much seDtimeat Id tbe profram, and the aweecueas ot it waa 
carried over into the aluglns of tbe more viforouB aoncs. The Club has made a strlklnfl; 
successful tour of three sections of tbe slate, and everywhere has been received enthnslaa- 
tlcally. It Is one of the finest, hardest working nr(anita(lons nn the cumpua. Wherever it 
loea it wina frienda (or tbe University. 

Award of th< Annie Lewis Joyce Memorial Prise bna Just been announced by tbe Indites, 
eliht members of the English facnlty snd the two members of the Joumnllsiu faculty. The 
prize is swarded to the short story, Fr«z» FlOWira, by Miss Ids Benjamin, which appeared 
in the November isaue of Tbe Frontier. Aecnnd place goes to AIlss Adalouie UcAJIIter'a 
FraH tha HMalda, which is printed in tbia issue ot the magaiine; and third place to Hiaa 
Gladys HoWneon's sketch, M»rBia|, also in this issue. There were twenty-three entries in 
the contest. Ot the ten placing bighcal Tbe Frontier hns already printed three, and in this 
Issue prima four othprs— besides rbose nlrendy mentioned, GaM|l FlrM, and A Kat|bl *l **■ 

R«a4. 

The luterscbolaatic Track Meet carries two titei 
and the Interacholaslic debate. The tonorr lirings a 
without it would probably not gel touch with the University while high school pupils. The 
contest Is tnlrly well attended. Interest in it would be grealer If the audience could be 
asaured that it would not have to listen lo The Roul of the Violin. How the l.flHue SUkes 
Were Loat, Tbe Cremation of Sam Mcflee, Hpartacua to Ibe Oladintora. or How tbe Old Horap 
Won tbe Bet. tor the torty-eigblh time! Contestants sre advised to choose selecliona out ot 
their current readidng, or with freshness out ot the classic* of literature. The debate has 
been unaatiitactory tor the last two yeara, becansv only Individuals Inslend of winning leami 
I'onie into the rom]>i>(ilion. This rmr tenoia are (o i-onleat with one nnolher. 
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Misunderstanding 

We leaned together over the clear, green pool 

GruBhlng the gray-green ferns. 

I looked for 70U in the shadowed depthe 

But a water-skipper darted over the aurface. 

The water rippled and circled. 

You became distorted — blurred — vague — then lost altogether; 

It seemed to grow very chilly. 

Then I looked up and you were Bmlllag at me. 

We laughed, but drew hack from the clear, green pool. 

— ADALOUIB HcALUSTBR. 



From the Hillside 



A flame of golden yellow in the west, 
A shouldering purple peak, white-capped, serene 
A bird floau slowly downward toward his nest, 
A stream is splashing softly, tho unseen. 

Up from the darkening fields a warm breese brings 
The scent of tender graes and opening flowers. 
The soft stirrings of innumerable springs 
Long since past by on golden happy hours. 

The tall trees murmur, "Time will come and go. 
Change la the law — supreme in everything." 
I laugh and will not hear their murmur low. 
For I am young — and now — just now it's spring. 

— ADALOuiE McAllister. 
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Two Miners 

I. "TellMrlmm Chris" 

SORRY 1 can't Btay and show you around, but I was JuBt starting tor 
town. Make yourselves at home and If you want to hunt up Chrle 

you'll find him up Btream at his shaft. Don't catch him wasting 
any time. Queer cubb, but you may like to watch him work. I'll be 
back before noon, and may pick up Old Joe down there. If you go up 
get Chris started on tellurium. And he and Joe aren't good friends, 
either. So long." 

The noise of the young man's machine precluded any further 
speech, BO he left us, his old Ford rattling over the stones and half 
exposed roots of the road, and out of sight. There wasn't much to do 
around the mine buildings. They had been abandoned for so long that 
nothing much waa left except the bare walls. We unpacked our things 
and then, after peering among the cabins for a while, we started on up 
stream in search of Chris. The bed had been dug down — ^well, probably 
twenty-five or thirty feet below the level bench, and lay In great ragged 
heaps, boulders and sand and gravel together Just as they had been 
discarded, gray and oppressive in thefr ugliness. And to make It worse, 
the mountain beyond had been burned over, leaving only the stubs of 
trees with patches of purple fire-weed between. The stream had stopped 
the fire — what wouldn't halt before that barrenness! We had some 
difficulty In getting down, and when we did, clambered over the rocks 
slowly. But we found him — ^working away alone — washing for gold. 

He was a little man — little In many ways. Short and slender and 
still quick for his age, bald under his old blat^ hat, with decayed teeth 
and discolored wrinkled face, nervous and with that almost unintel- 
ligible Jabber which is characteristic of very deaf people, made worse 
by his solitary life and the remnants of his early associations in the 
peninsula of Sleswlg-Holsteln, he was not a pleasant character. Work- 
ing nervously at washing the gravel he had lately taken from his shaft, 
he murmured incessantly to himself. When the pan was finished, he 
examined It carefully and not till then did he look up at us, blear-eyed 
and with twitching face, with no sign of either surprise or Interest. 

"Get'n ll'le— ll'le. Wan' she 't?" 

He showed us the few tiny golden grains and flakes In the pan 
(so few it would seem foolish to spend one's life at such tabor, if this 
was all there was to be got), then pulled from his pocket a small bottle 
carefully wrapped in an old bandana. He didn't offer to let us handle 
It. 

"Two hun'd — me'b' two hun'd 'n fi'ty "ere. No' much Tr a sum- 
mer. Keep 't though. Don' 'ave gl' It t' th' Comp'ny. Don' 'ave to. 
'T's 'ere all rl', b' no' much. No' th' lode. You know lode? D' is 
flake mos'ly — Jes' wash. Aln' no weight. Crlc' use' run 'r th' top de 
ridge, 1' 'n sh' switched. Come from th' lode som'ere — som'ere. I' 

hunted 'ere thlrt year. '11 find 't yet. Will! 't 'ere! Wan' wash 

pan?" 

It would be nice to try, I confessed. But It wasn't so easy as It 
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looked. After we had got some "par dirt" from the Bhaft the manipula- 
tion of the pan occupied ub for some time, without much result either. 
What we did get loolied more like "fool's gold" than the real thing, 
but I guess the old fellow knew. He wasn't very encouraging, looking 
on at our clumsy attempts without any effort to conceal his contempt. 
We gave it up finally and let him have the pan. That work takes 
more patience, or desire, than most of us have. We didn't have to ask 
him anything about his name. As he filled his pan again he talked 
without any questioning. No wonder he was "Tellurium Chrla"! 

"Know t'lurlum? Do y'? Ooln' make m' stake off 't. 't'B worth 
more th'n sl'ver — ^we' — d' know Jes' wha' Fr. Bu' 't Is! Mos* don' 
think o' an'th'n' but gold. I know better. Got a claim twen' mile up 
th" ole Net Perce trail. Fools! No 'ne wan' 't. No *ne. Tell 'm th'r 
fools! 'say ole Chris' crazy. ' '11 show 'm. Find some 'ne to buy it 
yet. D' ye know o' an' 'ne? May'b' ye know mine' men? NoT" 

His face fell when he found we were not mine buyers and did not 
know any. Evidently his tellurium claim was an obsession. I knew 
tellurium as one of the rarer metals, of no value so far as I bad ever 
heard, but it would do no good to say so. How he ever came to know 
It and think It valuable I do not know. He evidently lived in the hope 
of selling this claim for a "stake". A typical crazy prospector, always 
looking forward to an old age of "riches and ease" — always looking 
forward to that. Pitiable — and In spite of our intentions, rather con- 
temptible. 

When he had finished a second pan and put the results in his 
bottle he took the pan into the shaft and laid it on a box, stood hla 
spade and pick beside It with his sledge, and then turned toward us. 

As he turned I started to address him, shouting to make him hear, 
but he interrupted me. 

"No! Don' shout. Can' get you. Men dlfTnt like 'at. 'm all deef 
t' th' boy bu' yon don' need t' yell, 'n get job! L'es g' In. 'm tired. 
Th' boy ought t* be back pu'ty soon." 

"But do you think when you make your stake (I did not use if) 
you can stay away from the hills? Don't you think ft will keep calling 
you back? Will you know how to enjoy money when you have It?" 

"Don' ca'ch me 'ere den. Ge' 't pu'ty soon. Will! 'n 'en n' more 
burr's 'n' rats. Jes' g' down 'n 'Joy It. 'ate th' 'tils — still — ^n' men — 
n'r noise, 'ate 'm! Bu' gotta get m' stake. Can't live 'a nothln*. 
' show 'm. Find som'n "t know' t'lurlum. 't know what' 't's worth! 
Pools! C'mon." 

We went on down stream toward the mines, oppressed. He mum- 
bled continuously — only once In a while at all Intelligibly. Wlien we 
reached the cook-house with its saw gong by the door Chris went In 
to potter around, but we stayed out. That room with its smells had 
no attractions for us. The low splashing of the water below and the 
sighing of the trees gave our ears a false sense of beauty and serenity 
that made the shock of sight and smell all the stronger. So we went 
up Into the woods across the road where we could be shut In and didn't 
have to look so far. 

We did not know any place to go In so short a time as we had, so 
after a while we went In to bunt up Chris again. At least we could 
draw him out and we couldn't that other endless waste. He was 
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monkeying around at nothing in bis little room. Three guns, all rusty 
and dull from use (and miGuse), dirty packs and saddle blankets in the 
comers, bright calendars and pictures cut from old newspapers on the 
walls and a few old gaudy picture magazines beside the lantern on a 
big box — (I don't know whether he could read or not) — and dirt on 
everything. Pretty unpleasant, but we djdn't stay long. We had 
been In but a moment when we heard the rattle, and the cheery hail 
of our returning friend. We started out for no particular reason, to 
see what he might have brought, perhaps, although we knew it was 
only supplies. But Chris, when he saw the young man's companion, 
drew back sulkily and would not come ouL 

" 'ell! Wb' r'd 'e git 'im. Joe — 'es no good. Ain't no prospector — 
Jes' follow 'Is nose. Don' know 'ow t' think. Fool! An' one 'd know 
t' fin' notbtn' but flake up 'n thet 'ill. 'e'll never git rich — ne'er make 
'is stake. What 'e want's th' lode! I know, 'e thinks 'm crazy — Jes' 
like tb' rest. Ain't got no sense U'lng up th're. You go out!" 

We went, without any urging. Our young friend introduced us 
with a word (that superfluous) and left us while he carried in bts 
supplies — left us with "Old Joe". 



n. Joe Hooptshtre 

SHORT and stocky, his red beard beginning to show gray, his black 
hat old and worn, a dirty pack hung over one shoulder, a knotted 

branch In bis hand^o he stood beside the machine. His eyes, set 
In a broad face, were clear and twinkling, his mouth full lipped, hie noee 
straight. He was stooped and slow of movement, but hie voice was 
cheerful and his seamed face Intelligent, with a rather whimsical ex- 
pression; very different from his fellow prospector whom we had lately 
left. He looked us over questloningly before speaking. His talk was 
tow and quiet, in short sentences strengthened by long periods of silent 
observation. 

"Come up with me? Quite a climb but you ain't got anything else 
to do, have you? You'll like it. I got some fish for dinner, too. Come 
down and ketch a mess whenever I feel like. Haven't any venison like 
I usually have, now, but we can make out, ehl" 

"But can you kill venison now? How about the season?" 

"Well — you know — us prospectors and rangers don't have no sea- 
son. The law don't say bo, but we got a right to live off the country. 
It's only outsiders who have to watch the season. That's all right. 
But I ain't seen any of 'em for quite a spell." 

Of course we followed him. after telling our friend where we were 
going. The climb occupied most of our energies and we did not talk 
much. Our leader commented on many things— the curve of the bare 
ridge leading up to a far peak; the difficulties of building the trail; 
the color of the gentians in the gravel. He told us about his first 
month In the woods, — a novice at the game, when his partner had gone 
off for a tbree-day trip — and stayed a month. We passed a collapsed 
and decayed cabin. It bad been built by Ben St. Claire — "Old Santy" — 
and abandoned, we did not learn why. 

"Phew! I am getting old. Used to be able to smoke all the way 
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up, eren with a load, but I need my breath now. Don't matter, tbongh. 
No bunr. Let's stop bere a bit" 

We paused beside the trail where a hollow had been made in the 
rockj bank to catch tbe water that trickled out above. The maples 
had broken in here among the spruces. The trail ttseU was broad and 
of a beautifull)' uniform grade. I wondered how many prospectors 
would put the care into their trails that this had required. Not Chris, 
that was certain. 

"Keep this open for a half-way station. Nice place to rest Just 
now I bave to carry my water from bere. Got water above, but It Isn't 
good to drink. Squirrels got in my tank. Show you when we get up 
there. I tike to stop where the trail turns the bare point of the ridge, 
too. Can see a long way from there^ up and down the creek and It's a 
break from the spruce." 

We continued after a pause. To one in a hurry to reach bis work 
It would have been a tedious climb, with tittle of interest, but none of 
us were anxious to end It The only thing that kept us going was a 
little curiosity, and that covered the trail and the woods near by, and 
did not end with the end of the trail, so why hasten? We swung back 
and forth, now out on the bare south slope, dropping away in the sun 
to the creek, now climbing In the cool shade of the spruces, now over- 
looking the slippery eastern slope of a ravine, across to the few old 
pines that held undisputed watch over the almost bare opposite hill- 
side. Above we could see the rocks that marked tbe entrance to our 
friend's "dlggins" but no cabin was in sight The trail doubled stiarply, 
bringing us out onto the flat dump from the shaft's mouth, and there 
we stopped. 

"Not much from the outside maybe, but let's go In. Oot candles 
if tbe pack rats ain't found 'em all. Here. Want to come* Hy track 
needs some tinkering but you can see wbat I've done. Don't take out 
much — couple of hundred a year — Just enough to stake me to grub. 
Don't care for more. There's Just as much gold here as below, but I 
bave to cradle it. Kver see a cradle? No water in my tank now so I 
can't show you how it works, but you can see most of it. All I have to 
work with is snow water, so I got to t>e some saving. Let it collect 
over nigbt and when I get a tankful I use it. Make it go as far as I 
can, but can't work much. Don't matter though." 

"But don't you care to find a richer lode, that you could work more 
easily?" 

"No. Wouldn't dig at all if I knew how long I'd hang on. Got a 
little In the bank In Darby and a place on "Sleeping Child" that brings 
me some. If I knew It would last me I wouldn't want more. Don't 
cost me much to live up here, and I wouldn't want to go anywhere else. 
Prospect some for the sake of wandering, but I don't figure on getting 
much. But come on around to my cabin." 

We followed him slowly around the curve of the hill to the east. 
He trusted us now. There was no faltering In his attitude toward life, 
none of Cbrls' querulous determination. Nothing but whlmBical state- 
ment of his own mind. What had he to fear from old age? He had 
what he lived for, solitude In his bills and once In a great while some- 
one whom he could talk to and be neither bullied nor pitied for a fool. 

"Put my cabin here so I could see Taylor peak. Protected — and I 
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don't see the trash down around the mine. Like to Jiut potter around 
at nothln' In particular, and enjoy myself. No one to tell me what to 
do. Sometimes I like to Jest set and look out over the mountains. 
Keep some books to read but mostly I'd rather Jest tinker, and I can 
always dig when I haven't anything else. The trap? Porcupines. 
Come in and chaw up everything at night if I didn't. An' they ain't 
nice bed-fellows. Anything with salt on they'll get, — 'specially shoes. 
But come on Id and see my cellar. I built the cabin against the hill, 
close, eo's I could have that. Got It dug back, with shelves, and the 
door opening right into the room — see! It don't freeze In the winter 
but It's plenty cold now. And see here. This 's my pet. Water! Got 
It piped down from a spring with two hundred feet head. Started with 
big sheet-iron pipe and kept narrowing down, to help it out you know. 
I can throw a stream thirty feet from this — ^what is U you call It? I've 
forgotten the EhigUsh name — tap? Kind of proud of Jt. Like to fool 
around at these things. Wouldn't want to live where I couldn't. Been 
down beyond 'Hamilton once in twenty-five years and that time I 
couldn't stand it. 'Taint the gold though, like it is with some. Jest 
like the life." 

We talked on — that is, we let him talk (probably as he seldom did). 
He had a couple of old German -Swiss rifles that he kept polished up, 
bright and smooth-working as when he had brought them over. These 
he showed us, and his books, not many, and mostly German so that 
I could not know the character of those, but his English was very good. 
It was surprising what the old man knew, — not Just the things that 
any outdoor man gets, but accurate knowledge of many things. He 
asked us about names of plants and animals, — ^and told us as much as 
we could tell him. His knowledge of the world was not very up to date 
— It couldn't be off there — but he didn't Jump to foolish conclusions. 
And I couldn't find a sign of superstition of any kind about him. He 
had been to school In Switzerland and fals reading In his winters was 
more than Just trash. Certainly very different from what had strewn 
Chris" "table". I hesitated somewhat to mention Chris, recalling his 
comments on our host, but I need not have. When 1 did mention him 
I got no great response. 

"Chris? Oh. he's all right, I guess. Won't say anything against 
him, but I Jest ain't that way. We can't all be alike. I Jest like to Utitf 
atone and watch the woods. Probably'll die up here. I'd rather thaii 
most anywhere I know. I would like to go back to Switzerland, but 
I probably wouldn't like it if I did." 

It was time for us to go If we expected to eat supper at the mine, 
so we took our leave thanking our host for his hospitality. 

"Gome up If you're ever around again. Don't often find anyone I 
want to talk to. You haven't treated me like a crazy prospector. 
Thanks for that." 

The trail seemed shorter going down — ^too short, for we were all 
too soon out of the woods and in sight of the ugly piles of gravel where 
the valley floor had been overturned for gold and left as it lay. But 
of that we had known, and memory could partly obliterate the ugliness 
of the immediate. And so we ate. In the smelly mine kitchen, and 
left, — free (as fi-ee as anyone ever Is) to remember what we would. 
—PHILIP R. WHITE. 
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Old Paul Motte 

OLD PAUL. MOTTE had lived alone In hiB little shanty boat ever since 
his wife, a hard ambitious woman, had run away with a river cap- 
tain twenty years before. With her had gone his ambition. The 
shanty boat that had stood to him as the symbol of bis roving spirit 
was no longer a boat, for it had been pulled out of the river to a bit of 
marsh at the edge of the little town of Saul's Landing. Each passing 
year the water-logged sills bad become more decayed, the ship-lap walls 
had become more ghastly blanched, the posts upon which It rested bad 
sunk deeper into the earth. 

In the man a similar change haJ occurred; the tall, rugged figure 
was now bent and frail; the mop of black hair was silky and silvery In 
the sun; and the steel-blue eyes were pale and had lost their directness 
of gaze. They held that look which begs for sympathy that sometimes 
makes old eyes so pitiful. The change in his mind was no less evident 
than that in his appearance; each added year had left him who had 
always been a simple, childlike nature more simple and childlike than 
before. 

When Old Paul went over to his neighbors', the Pratu, to take 
Mrs, Pratt a fish, or to tell her about his ducks, or to look after the 
children while she went into town, the look of those old man-child 
eyes often caused her own black sparkling ones to glow with sorrow. 
And after he had gone back across the road she would hold her little 
Jim close to her and say to big Jim, her husband, "Poor old Paul, he's 
getting sillier every day. He's got no more wits than little baby Jim, 
but then, he wouldn't hurl nothln.' Some day. thou(;h. they'll come and 
take him away up to Greenburg, and shut him up with the crazy folks." 
"Yes," her husband would answer in his big kind voice, "and If they 
do that will be the death of poor old Paul." 

Indeed it would be, for the old man, happy as a child in the busy 
monotony of hie life — fishing on the river, mending and tarring his 
aets, fussing about his dirty little shanty, tending his garden — would 
have been lost If his daily routine were disturbed by any radical 
change. His shanty was the center of his life; In spite of the fact 
that It was only a storehouse for his nets and tackle, a place to warm 
himself, and a place to sleep and eat, he clung to ft as a man will 
cling to his only refuge. 

One particular Interest he had. His three ducks were the only 
things In the world which looked to him for food and protection. The 
eggs had been given to him by John Evans at the village store, and 
Mrs. Pratt had hatched them for htm. It was a wonder to her that 
the three ducklings had ever survived, so much had Ihe old man played 
with them, but now they were full grown, white and plump, with legs 
and bills bright as an orange. 

Paul's particular errand on that afternoon in late March was to ask 
Mrs. Pratt for the tenth time how long It would be till Mollle's eggs 
hatched. (The old man had named the two ducks and the drake 
Motile. Whltie. and Jake). He was delighted when Annie Pratt told 
blm it was only two days more. Then she gave him some doughnuts 
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and seat him home, reminding him that Mollle must have food and 
water. 

As he trudged home across the muddy road, humming tunelessly, 
he saw a little pile of corn which had fallen from some farmer's load. 
He picked up a handful of It and put It in his pocket, letting It run 
thru his fingers like a boy with a pocketful of marbles. After feeding 
the com to Mollie in the little lean-to shed where he kept her, he called 
the other ducks and led them to the pile of corn in the road. Old Paul 
threw himself in the new grass beside the road and watched the white 
ducka gobbling the com, their feathers gleaming in the bright warm 
sun. 

The great red roadster which suddenly swerved into the river 
road was upon them in an Instant. The horn blew, mud splashed, the 
ducks fluttered stupidly; but the great wheels passed over them, crush- 
ing them into the mud. The driver, a big, red-faced, overbearing man. 
with a large cigar hanging in one corner of his fat heavy lips, twisted 
the wheel sharply and muttered "hell" when his attempt to miss the 
ducks was ineffectual. One of the ducks ran to the side of the road. 
The other two lay dead in the mud. 

The man in the car stopped, backed, threw two silver dollars 
at Old Paul's feet, and was gone. The sight of the money only served 
to rouse the old man's unreasoning anger. He threw the two dollars 
after the disappearing car, babbling curses; then he knelt in the mud 
and felt the crushed cooling bodies of the ducks. As he looked at their 
glazing eyes, their ruffled muddy feathers, slowly the realization that 
they were irretreivably dead came to htm. His grief was that of a 
child who has no one to ease away the pain. He carried the dead ducks 
to the house while he poured out his grief in muttered Incoherent 
words and stifled pitiful sobs. 

But his revenge should be a man's. Tear blinded, he groped above 
the door for his old shotgun, rusty with long years of disuse. Carrying 
the gun In one hand, the two ducks in the other, he set out along the 
road, never lifting his eyes nor deviating from one side to the other 
to avoid the puddles. On his left the MiSBlsslppl swirled, so wide 
and swollen with the spring flood that one could hardly see the blue 
Missouri hills on the other bank; on the right were farms whose black 
fields lay ready for planting. In the farmyards fruit trees and lilacs 
were fragrant with bloom. Several women who were working In their 
gardens looked up, startled and curious; doga ran out and barked, but 
he paid no heed. 

As he neared the little decaying rivei town be met the children 
returning from school — barefoot boys with blue overalls rolled up. 
gingham-aproned girls carrying tin buckets. They started to run 
eagerly toward him. crying out "Hello. Old Paul." One little girl waved 
a red-bordered picture, crying, "See what I made today in school!" 
When he did not stop his dogged walk nor even look up they shrank 
back afraid, and ran to one side of the road. At a safe distance one 
boy called out, "There goes old Paul, he's as crazy as Saul!" 

As the old man turned into straggling River street his eyes were 
raised. They were bloodshot, eager, unnaturally bright as they searched 
up and down the street — the grocery store, the little bakeshop nex' 
to it. the new brick drugstore, the postofflce; the red car was not in 
front of any of them. He walked up a block and turned onto Front 
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Street. Oh, there it waa, In front of th« old hotel. Men were sitting 
in the rickety porch chairs. He broke into a run, the ducks swung back 
and forth by their stretched necks, and the old man's silver hair and 
beard stood out grotesquely in the March wind. 

The men took their feet from the porch railing, gathering In a 
group on the steps. Their guffawing stopped and their mouths grew 
straight as he threw the ducks at their feet and took the gun In both 
hands. He saw that the stranger was not among them. 

"Where is he? I will shoot him when I see him. Get out of my 
way." 

He came up the two steps, his old gun leveled and cocked, his eyes 
fixed steadily with an insane luster. The men drew back instinctively. 
Jim Pratt was among them. "Here, here, dad," he said gently, "tell us 
what's the matter." 

The old man did not look at him, but as be reached the door and 
freed bis hand to open it, Jim seized the gun. Old Paul turned with a 
guttural cry of anger. When he recognized Jim be broke down like 
a child who has found someone to listen. 

"He killed Mollie and Jake. He ran over them wiUi his big red 
car. He crushed them in the mud. Look at them! They were white 
as snow. Now they are black with mud. They are dead." Babbling, 
crying, cursing, the old man clung to the gun, attempting to get it back. 

The men inside the hotel came bursting out. "There he Is. He 
ran over them." With a leap the old man was at the stranger's throat 
bearing him down. As he gripped the fat necfc the strength of madness 
was in bis fingers. It required several men to tear him away and bold 
him off the fallen man. He struggled with ail his strength until he 
was still from sheer exhaustion. 

"There now, dad. Come on home. Never mind about the ducks. 
We'll get Bome more for you. Come on. It's time to go for the milk. 
You ain't going to (oi^et to come to get your milk tORigiit, are you, 
dad?" 

Weakly the old man clung to Jim. With a trembling hand be 
brushed the long white hair away from his face as Jim led him down 
the rickety steps. Here he halted and would go no farther until he 
bad picked up the dead ducks. Slowly Jim guided bis stumbling feet 
home along the rutted road. 

It was a perfect spring evening; the distant guide lights were 
twinkling along the Missouri shore; the warm air was heavy with lilac 
fragrance and resonant with frogs" croaking; Jim's cow bawled Im- 
patienlly. When they reached the shanty Jim led the old man inside 
and then turned home, still carrying the shotgun. He looked to 
see if it were loaded. It did not surprise him that both barrels were 
empty. 

In the morning old Paul burled the two ducks in the garden. Then 
be fed the one duck that was left, and set her on the cold eggs of the 
dead duck. When she got off the nest he cried and scolded like a child 
as he put her back. Never thinking to put a bOK over the nest, he 
repeated this act over and over, until he finally gave It up. 

Back and forth In his yard he walked, his feeble mind unable to 
think of anything to do. 'Then came some recollection in connection 
with lilacs. What had he done once with liltics? Ah. now be remem- 
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bered; he had once put them od a grave up in the Hill cemetery. He 
broke off an armful from the bush near the road and dropped them 
one by one on the black wet dirt 

At the sudden sound of en approaching automobile be started up, 
wlld-eyed. But this was a email black car with no top which had stopped 
In front of his gate, not a big red car. He continued his work, without 
giving any heed to the two men, a doctor and a deputy sheriff, who 
came from the car. 

They asked him a great many questions, some of which be 
answered, some of which he ignored; then they asked him about his 
ducks. 

The old man straightened himself, his pale eyes blazing, tears 
rolling down his cheeks. As he gesticulated the lilacs in bis hands 
shed their perfume. After his inarticulate outburst he sank sobbing 
on the freshly spaded garden bed. 

The doctor took notes In a little black booklet. The deputy 
thoughtfully rolled a cigarette. Then they left him there and went 
back to the town. 

As they passed on the road Annie Pratt recognized the doctor. 
"They've been to see old Paul," she told Jim. Her black eyes above 
her round red cheeks flashed angrily. "Thy'll prove he's crazy. They'll 
send him up to Greenburg. They'll lock him up In a cell where he 
can't get out and smell the grass and the ground. It will kill him. 
Poor old dad." 

When the black car came again the next day old Paul showed 
no interest at all until the doctor said they had come to take him 
away. Old Paul did not comprehend. 

"Gome on," the deputy said roughly. He was a young fellow eager 
to show his authority over so tractable a prisoner. "Get your clothes. 
You've got to go with us." They went into the shanty and put the 
few clothes Paul bad Into a sack. When they came out he was still 
sitting on the bench by the door feeding the white duck bread. 

"Come on," said the elderly doctor. "Let's go out in the car. 
You like to ride in a car, don't you?" He took his arm and they 
walked along the path until old Paul stopped suddenly. "No, I can't 
go to ride in the car. 1 must not leave Whitle." He called the duck 
and lifted her in his arms. 

The doctor felt a surge of pity. How helpless and childish the 
old fellow was, utterly incapable of taking care of himself. "You can 
take her across the road till you come hack. Don't you want to do 
that?" 

Willingly Paul assented, and carrrled the duck over to Mrs. Pratt. 
"I'm going to ride In the car. I alias did want to ride In a car. Will 
you keep Whitle till I come back?" 

"You bet I'll keep her." She made her cheerful voice remain steady, 
"You stay here a minute. I want to see the men." 

"What do you mean, taking that poor old helpless man away to 
your old prison of an insane asylum for?" There was no curbing her 
sharp tongue once her anger was aroused, 

"What do you mean? You're a doctor and you're supposed to cure 
folks. It will kill him. just naturally kill him, shutting him up away 
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bom the rlrer and tbe grass and the trees. It'll kill him sure as 
Bhootln'. He wouldn't harm anybody. He's not got wits enough to 
bear a grudge, and besides that man that killed his ducka will never 
come back. You leave him alone. I'll take care of him." 

Patiently the doctor told her that he would not be lll-treat«d. — 
that he should be released II he Improved. In vain she pleaded. The 
sheriff got out to crank tbe car. "Sorry missus, but orders is orders. 
I guess he's got to go." 

Annie Pratt turned away, her throat tight with sadness, took the 
duck from old Paul, and shook bis hand. 

"Good-bye. dad. I'll keep Whltle till you get back." 

The old man went lightly down tbe walk and stepped eagerly into 
the waiting car; in a moment they were hidden by the cottonwoode 
that grew along the river road. 

In the three following years the Pratts beard nothing more of him. 
They would have made some attempt to secure the old man's release 
had the legal entanglements not been too great for their Ignorant minds. 
When the duck died Annie wrote a letter to tell old Paul, although she 
expected no answer, for the old man could not write. 

To her surprise the letter was returned four days later. In the 
lower comer was written "Paul Motte died two months after be was 
brought to the asylum." 

—IDA BENJAMIN. 



April Snowflakes 

Not straight from solemn skies 

Drawn with a Quaker's grays. 

But straying, all slantwise 

They came . . . wafted happy ways 

Through yellow laughter light — 

And April's boughs are white. 



-WILDA LINDERMAN. 
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Camp Fires 

"Cold niKht weighs down tbt foreit bouih 

Strnnge abapci fo (titliog tbru the flnom 
But ■•« — a ■{Htrk, a name, and dow 

The wilderaeas ii tome." 

I WONDER what there is in a fire that it makes the most gloomy, 
fearsome places heart-warming and homelike. There is no logical 
reason, I suppose, but any trail I take is a happy one if, at the end 
of it, a camp fire beckons through the dusk. When I pull out the old 
pack-sack and my red "squaw-blanket" and smell upon them the smoke 
of "loDg-quenched camp fires, and the sun-warmed hemlock scent," I 
can close my eyes and see the old camp fires and the old pals; I seem 
to walk the old trails, and fish the old streams again. 

Far back, In the uttermost comer of my memory, I have stored the 
noise of lapping waves, and the queer crackle of a driftwood fire, and 
in the flames and coals the coloring that comes only from burning 
drift-wood — soft blue, misty lavender, pale green flames mingling with 
scarlet and gold ones. By the fire I see my father and mother, and my 
brothers. The firelight fades, and the dusk intervenes. 

Suddenly a tiny flame sputters, and by its light 1 can Just dis- 
tinguish a dim figure bending over a small teepee-shaped heap of fire- 
wood. The tinder catches quickly, and my big brother utilizes the balf- 
bumed match to relight hJs pipe, which has gone out during the last 
few miles of our hike in to Kimmerly creek. The flame lights his face, 
as he turns to me, a quizzical smile In his eyes, "Well, Kid, how do you 
like it?" I roll over on the bough bed where I am lazily reclining and 
look up at the huge balsams, standing ghost-like around the tiny camp. 
A few pale stars show vaguely through the branches. Thick brush with 
bear-grass blossom stalks standing like white candles in the dusk 
surrounds us. It is my first night in the open and even the familiar 
sounds of the woods seem fraught with mysterious meaning when I 
think that I am miles and miles away from home. I listen to the 
plunky gui^le of the trout stream, to the faint crackling of brush up on 
the hillside, to the weird, far-away hooting of a great horned owl, and 
then turn back to my brother and whisper, "It's great!" He laughs 
softly. "It's sure the life, Kid," he murmurs, as he crawls into his 
blankets. ! fall asleep, and awaken suddenly to find that I am in 
another place. 

A huge fire, made of driftwood and logs piled higher than a man's 
head, is roaring before me. Around it a crowd of boys and girls are 
seated, laughing, talking, singing. Far out on the lake, beyond the 
reflection of the firelight a thin little shaft of moonlight glitters. 
Gradually the moon rises from behind the sharply silhouetted moun- 
tains and bathes the whole world in silver. The fire dies down, and 
we sit for a moment in silence; then a clear tenor voice bgins to sing: 



One by one we join in, and sing the song of our Alma Mater with & 
feeling in our hearts thai had never been there before. 
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"Soon for us will the school days be ended " Commencement 

Is a week away, and this la the last fire we shall build together. Some 
of us have been together In school for twelve years. Silently we put 
out the fire, climb Into the cars, and go toward home, calling subdued 
goodbyes to one another. 

The next fire that gleams before me is a tiny one surrounded by a 
wide circle of over-turned earth, for It is forest fire season. I look 
across the coals where my "weenie" Is roasting, and my eyes meet 
those of my chum. Beside me my younger brother is outstretched, 
leaning on one elbow, and contentedly engulfing a bread and butter 
sandwich with a freshly roasted sausage in it. Lloyd Bmiles at me, 
with a little wistful expression In her eyes. "When I think of Long 
Beach and realize that I can't have such picnics there, that I can't hike, 
and camp, and bicycle with you, I Just get sick of it all. I don't want 

to go. And yet I'm Just crasy to go. But you bet I^ going to 

come back here every summer." Every summer! and not one of 

the summers that have intervened since that time shows me Lloyd's 
warm smile and blue eyes across the camp fire. 

How she would have loved the camp that Emma and I had last 
February! Venus was shining clear and bright in the western sky; 
dark bad come swiftly, and the circle of nrellgbt seemed very tiny, 
contrasted with the huge circle of blackness which surrounded us. 
Emma and I sat on my mackinaw, watching the fire eat into the 
backlog, and day-dreaming. Then she pulled a tiny volume from 
her pocket, and leaning forward so that the firelight fell on the pages 
began to read softly, "The Lord Is My Shepherd." She finished it, and 
then turned to the hundred-and-thlrty-ninth psalm, and read David's 
magnificent verses of faith: "If I had the wings of the morning — 
even there shall thy band lead me ... . The darkness hldeth not 
from thee, but the night sblnetb as the day." The flames died so that 
tbe page was no longer legible, and we rose almost by accord, and 
turned to our bed, whicb I bad built In a tiny grove of young pines, firs, 
and tamarack. We cuddled down In the blankeu, and lay there, 
watching, as our eyes grew accustomed to the dark, the world about us. 
One by one the larger stars came out. By their light, and the beams, 
of the moon which rose later, the whole country took on new Individ- 
uality. The big gnarled pine nearest us stood out against the sky, 
black and beautiful. The grove of tamarack at tbe right and tbe fir at 
our left became separate Identities in the world of trees. The ridges, 
too. ran in sharp clear lines. 

Suddenly, far across the sky. a star fell, describing a long, flaming 
arc. As if at a signal, a long-drawn, weird howl, so far away as to 
be scarcely audible, sounded. From the ridge behind us came an 
answer, and far across the ravine another coyote barked sharply. Then 
silence settled again, only to be broken by the muffled hoo-hoo-hoo of 
a big horned owl. which was repeated at intervals all evening. 1 dozed 
for a moment, but was awakened by a strange far distant wall. I 
listened, and realized that the sound was only the whistle of a loco- 
motive on the railroad six miles distant. A dog on a far away ranch 
barker. From the underbrush nearby came the tinkling of a cow bell. 
Again we heard the chorus of coyote barks, coming nearer. Again the 
owl in the old pine hooted. A liny breeze brought the faint odor of 
smoke from the dying coals to my nostrils, and I fell asleep. 
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In Mar 1 again built camp-fires up along the dlylde trail — larger 
fires, around which three persons lolled at ease In the evening. "Scoop" 
and I took special pride in the fires— aa also in the meals — tor were 
we not chief cooks and bottle waehere, not to mention flunkies and 
bull cooks? And the Joy of it — the unadulterated happiness of following 
an unknown foreet trail, of sleeping In the woods, of sitting beside 
your own campflre — almost a week of ft! The pure comfort of 
stretching out In the warm glow of the coals and talking over the 
events of the day; laughing at "Mac" as she came across the creek, 
whither she had been called by the whinnying of the horses picketed 
on the good grass there, and hearing her state half-humorously, halt- 
ezasperatedly, "That darn old elephant got her toot tangled up in her 
rope again, so I turned her loose. She won't leave Shorty and Queen, 
anyway." 

The picture fades again, and I am following a trail thru deeply 
drifted snow. I take a rabbit from a snare, re-set the wire, and follow 
on until I come in sight of a tiny lean-to made of evergreens. In front 
ot it a slim youngster In blue overalls and red macklnaw is kneeling 
by a fire. His hands are busy with a rabbit, which he is preparing to 
fry. I go softly, hoping to surprise him, but a sudden puff of wind 
blows the smoke into my face and 1 cough. He looks up. "Hello, Sis. 
How many d'you get? Only one? Oh well, this one 'II be enot^h for 
a feed now. You subside on that log, and watch a real chef." 

And 80 they go, one after another 



If only they might keep on! I Bomettmea feel a kinship with the man 
who sang: 

"IM'i beat it, bo, while ;our feet are matei, 

And we'll aee tba whole United State*, 
With a imake, an' a pat, and a fire at nlfbt— " 

What tbo my eyes are a trifle dimmed and a lump fills my throat as I 
quench each fire — what difference would it make. If I might know that 
always ahead of me there would be camp fires to be lighted, chums to 
build those fires with me, to Bhare their Joys, and at last to leave on 
the ashes of each the trapper's sign that he has left the camp site tor 
the next comer — the crossed evergreen boughs? 



-EUGENIE FROHLICHER. 
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Morning 

THE room was cold and lighted only by a smoked kerosene lamp. 
A woman sat In a low rocklng-chalr at the side of a bed on which, 

under the meagre covers, a man lay with hlB face to the wall. A 
clock ticked on a shelf. The woman rose and lifted a comer of tlie 
b«d clothes to watch the breathing of the man. His breath came 
slowly and heavily. She turned away, stumbled over the chair and 
went to the door. 

Outside the gray morning brought the sheds and bams into dark 
relief. The cows and horses were grouped around the grotesque shape 
of the straw stack. A shaggy dog roused himself from the doorstep 
and yawned lazily. 

A chill wind swept down from the rim of rugged hills and the 
lamp on the table flickered. The woman shut the door and went quietly 
back to her chair by the bed. The man's arm was flung from under 
the covers. His hand lay against the dark quilt thin and white. The 
Joints were enlarged and crooked from work. She leaned forward to 
cover the arm, then rose to look at the face. The clock shrilled loudly. 
The woman sat down in the chair and began to rock creaklngly. 

In a few moments she got up, slowly, and walked to a door lead- 
ing to the sUlrs. 

"Time to get up, Son," she called, "Six o'clock," She went over to 
the stove and began absently to fill it with wood. A boy of sixteen 
clattered down the stairs, whistling cheerfully. The laces of one shoe 
trailed behind him. 

"Your Pa's dead," the woman said. "You'd best saddle Dick and 
go to town. I'll have breakfast directly." 

—GLADYS ROBINSON. 



A Knight of the Road 

The day she married him 

I took the road ; 

Don't know what they thought; 

Don't care! 

I always was a shiftless sort of cuss; 

I guess nobody missed me. 

Now, I've been movfn' ever since, 

And everywhere I go 

I leave some useless part of me behind. 

And all I see along the road 

Becomes new growth in me, 

Or helps to prune the old, dead things away; 

So I keep movin'. 
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The world Is alva^s movln', 
Why Bot I? 

There's nothing that stays put. 
So why should I? 

Once I met a wagon full of junk, 
Scraps of everything that fills a house, 
And I gave a sort of shudder as I looked. 
For it seemed as if the parts of me I'd left 
Were gathered up and put there in a pile; 
That's what I'd have been 
If I had stopped — 
So I keep movin', leavln' parts behtnd. 

There's a man a-flahin'; 

I don't fish — keep movln'; 

Not very fast though. 

When people meet a freight train 

At the crossing, 

Most of them get nervous, 

I don't; I just wait; 

Haven't anywhere particular to go; 

Don't care when 1 get there — long's I move. 

And I mean to keep on movln' 

Till I die, 

Leavln' useless parts of me behind. 

Do I want to see her then? 

Why no! 

Don't you see it's her 

That I've been gettin' 'way from all this time? 

Besides, the Mazle that I've made along the road, 

Is not the one I knew then; 

I know that! 

But I don't want to feel it, 

By seeing her again. 

And when I die I will not be 

A foot-sore wayfarer, tired, that gives it up. 

Some morning I shall waken, 

In the spring. 

Underneath a maple tree, alive. 

And lookln' thru the leaves 

At a clear sky. 

And while I'm lookln' 

I shall melt Into the blue — 

What's left of me 

From leavln' parts behind. 

And what Is left will be all clean — 

Just like the sky — 

And that will be the end. 

—MARY ELIZABETH DOERR. 
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The House Across the Way 

MAT 4.— A new family Ib moving in across the street. I am afraid 
there is a child. I saw a high chair and a small bed being carried 
in. Well, we have been a quiet neighborhood for twenty years. I 
only hope it fB not a boy. 

May 6.— 

My worst fears are realited, there are two of them, a boy about 
fourteen, and a girl of five, and I thought I heard a dog. 
May 6.— 

The dog 1b a cocker spaniel, and he barka at everything that 
passes. Today he chased my cat up a tree. The boy came over and 
took Thomas down, the dog barking violently all the while. I thanked 
him for his trouble, he touched his cap and smiled at me, calling me 
"Miss" — funny they always know I am an old maid. 

May 12.— 

The girl has a new kind of wagon, works it with her feet. It makes 
the most hideous noise. She races up and down in that thing all day 
long, the dog following and barking furiously. The noise is deafening. 

June 10. — 

School is out, and the boy has a gang of children with him all the 
time. There is never a moment's quiet. They play ball and yell like 
demons. I am so afraid they will break a window. 

June 11. — 

They broke a front window this morning. Fortunately I had moved 
the fern out to water It. or It would have been ruined. 

The boy came right over. 

"1 am awful sorry — we didn't mean to do it. I will go get a man 
to fix It. Dad will pay it." 

Of course the dog came with him, and he had to hold on to lilm 
to keep him from chasing Thomas. Thomas got under a chair, every 
hair standing up on his back. The dog broke away, and for a moment 
I thought there would not be a whole thing left on the place. The two 
ran through every room in the house, the dog yelping and barking, 
the cat snarling and fleeing for his life. 

At last, after flinging over all the small furniture, turning up the 
rugs, and frightening the wits out of me, the boy succeeded in collaring 
(he dog. 

1 sat down on the first chair bandy, too exhausted to apeak. 

The boy took the dog across the street, returning a few minutes 
later with bis small sister. 

I did not feel like welcoming them. I was all in and was holding 
Thomas, whose nerves were quite unstrung. 

The girl stroked the cat while the boy began to put things to 
rights. 

Fortunately there was nothing broken and the rooms were soon 
hi order. 

The little girl meantime had been making some progress with 
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Thomas, sootblog his lacerated feelings, trying In every way possible 
to make him forget the recent unhappy Bcene. 

Never before had I seen her at close range. 

She is rather tall, but not thin, and has the prettiest hands I have 
ever seen. Her hair la bobbed, but will curl at the ends, and Is light 
In color. Her eyes are dark. 

She was very gentle with Thomas, and spoke bo softly to him 
that I did not mind her being there. 

A little later she hod said "Goodbye," and running across the street, 
was soon riding up and down, legs working, hair flying, and shouting 
lik« a Comacbe. 
July 4.— 

Such a day as this has been. All the children in the neighborhood 
congregated over the way, and there was nothing in the way of noise 
that was omitted. 

I was awakened at five by the most terrific explosion. I thought 
some one had thrown a bomb, then I remembered the day. 

I could not get to sleep again, so put up the shades. 

The boy was out in front, firing off giant crackers, and was soon 
joined by his father and the girl. Later the mother came out and 
called them In to breakfast I was truly grateful for the respite. 

It has been an awful day. 
August 7. — 

We have had a dry summer, but It has not been a quiet one. 

My Delghbors have not gone away, and the heat has not seemed 
to have a subduing effect, in fact I should say to the contrary. 

Sometimes the little girl brings her doll over In Its buggy and 
visits me on the porch. She likes to hear the vlctrola, and while It 
plays, she sits quietly. 

There is one piece she particularly favors. It is called Red Wing. 
Sometimes of a morning, I can hear her trying to sing it, as she takes 
her doll for Its outing. 

Thomas and she have become fast friends. She never teases him. 
The boy does, but the dog is shut up whenever he attempts to chase 
him, so Thomas presumes upon this and makes that dog miserable. 
Augtist 16. — 

They have closed the house and gone camping. It seems very 
quiet. 
August 30. — 

They came In about eleven this morning. Thomas spied the dog 
at once and flew up the tallest tree. 

The little girl came over after lunch. She is as brown as a berry, 
and her little legs are as hard and firm as an athlete's. 

She asked for Red Wing the first thing, and listened entranced. 
September 10. — 

I have seen nothing of the boy for days. The little girl plays out 
in the yard, but has not been over to see me. 
September 12. — 

There is a blue sign on the house. I can't read it from here but 
it looks as if it began with a D. The little girl did not come out today. 
September 18. — 

It is very quiet in the neighborhood. Bven the dog lies on the 
porch, and does not seem to notice passersby. 
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September 80. — 

At five thla morning I w&s awakened by a wagon drlTing np the 
street. I heard It stop across the way. At seven, finding I could not 
sleep, I went to the front windows and raised the shades. 

On the front door knob was a large bouquet of white flowers. 
October 1. — 

Today I sat by the window and watched the long procession headed 
by the white hearse. 

I saw them bring the casket out. It was heaped with flowers, and 
carried by the same boys I had so often seen playing there with him. 
October 8. — 

The little girl died at noon today. 
October 16.— 

We have had a heavy frost, and all the leaves are red uid gold. 
The sun is shining brightly. It seems so heartless. 

The mother and father came out on the porch this afternoon, walk- 
ing up and down for half an hour or bo. I noticed she leaned on bis 
arm and seemed frail. 
November 10. — 

We had a hard wind storm last night, and the leaves have blown 
about, leaving many places bare. 

This afternoon the sun came out and it was very warm. The 
father brought a rocklng-chalr out on the lawn, and she sat there for 
some time. 

They have rather let the place go, and he began today to pltdc 
things up. 

There Is a latticed arbor In one comer of the yard, and I saw him 
bringing something out. 

It was the little red wagon. 

The mother saw it and came and stood beside him as he rolled 
it on the lawn. She bent over it patting it with her hand. 

Oently he took her hand away, and rolled the wagon Into the 
back yard. 

She stood as he had left her. I could not see that she was crying, 
but her bands were clasped together, and when he came back he took 
her arm and they walked slowly into the house. 
November 16. — 

1 called the dog today. He came over and laid his head against 
me. Thomas ran into the house, but on seeing he was not pursued, 
came back ready for a fight. The dog looked at him, growled for a 
minute, then walked across the street, and lay down on the porch. 
November SO. — 

They have moved away, and a new family will soon take pos- 
session. 

All the leaves have gone and a bitter wind is blowing. Winter Is 
upon us. 

Sometimes I think I bear him calling to his dog, and I go to my 
front windows and look across the way, but all Is quiet there. 

And sometimes I almost fancy I can see the little girl running her 
wagon up the street, legs flying, light hair blowing In the breete — 
noisy, happy, singing all the way. 

Snow Is beginning to fly. 

—HELENA GRACE EVANS. 
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BigBi 



usmess 

r[E heavy car l«ft a trail of whtte dust behind it as It sped over the 
alkali flat, once the bottom of a lake. The hot wind burned the 

faces of the two men In the car. Grasshoppers whirred past, fell 
into the tonneau, and crawled over the dust-covered leather. 

"Judas Priest," said the man driving the car, "Never see such 
weather, hotter 'n hell." He ran his hand through his thick gray hair, 
leaned forward and put down the windshield as a protection against 
the burning wind. "Now yuh see that place over there?" be pointed to 
a weather-beaten shack on the top of a hill. "That man proved up on 
blB place, Jones was his name; didn't have a crop for three years. L.ast 
year he couldn't meet the Interest on his loan. Had to leave the coun- 
try. Had a big fight with a sheepman when he first filed on the place. 
Sheepman's name was Wilson, Got the place now — for nothln'." 

"Well," said the man In the business suit and straw hat, "We figure 
It's their own affair. We offer rates and advertise the country. The 
railroad's got to make ends meet All this country needs is developing, 
1 say." 

"Developing," snorted the other man, "See what's happened to It 
now. Ten years ago this was a fine country. Cattle ranches " 

"That's Just it, you cattle men want the country. It's you who 
starve the poor devils. The railroad Is doing the state a service." 

"Sure, it is," the gray-haired man said sarcastically. "Go ahead, 
put your proposition before the Commercial club. They'll Jump at it. 
The town's been dead (or five years." 

"We need your support, though, Mr. Howard. You own land all 
round here. We'll advertise rates for a group of Immigrants and the 
Commercial club will provide land experts and make it easy for them 
to file." The railroad representative leaned forward. "I tell you, Mr. 
Howard, every one of these deserted farms will be settled In a year," 

"I'll be damned if I do," Howard shouted. "This country never was 
a farming country. God made It a-purpose for cattle. Judas Priest! 
If I have to see five hundred farmers come into this country again, 
plow up a few acres, and starve to death I'll go plumb crazy. Damn 
fools swallow government land whole. Why, man, they ain't a farmer 
in this country can teed his family." 

"Then I am to understand that you will not give your support?" 

The older man growled. 

The road curved round a bill and came down to a railway crossing. 
Near the telegraph pole a battered old sign, riddled with bullet holes 
leaned sldewlse. In black letters the words could still be read: 

Get a free home in Montana, the land of opportunity. 

320 acres farming or 640 acres grazing land. 

Write for information to the Government Land Office 

Glaston, Montana. 

The Northern Railroad. 
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Across the track the road climbed up Into the hJlls and came out 
on the level benchland. Howard stopped the car at a wire gate, got 
out and opened it A one-room shack stood just inside the fence. The 
heat shimmered and glanced off the flat roof. A woman came to the 
door as the car stopped. 

"Howdy, Mrs. Martin, where'a John?" 

"He went to Canada to try to get a Job threshing. He's been gone 
'bout a month," the woman answered. 

"Well, I need an extra man hayin'. Just thot I'd call and get John." 
Howard turned away and then came back. "Did be leave yub any 
money?" he aaked gniffly. 

The woman looked surprised. "No," she said, "but our potatoes 
aren't so bad." 

"H'mm," Bald the man thoughtfully. "Bay, yuh don't suppose yuh 
could leave the place for a few weekaT The cook down t' the ranch 
has her hands pretty full with twenty men." 

The woman looked up at him and flushed. 

"I think I could," she said. "There's nothing to keep me here and 
It does get lonesome. I'll be ready in a minute." 

The railway representative was figuring on the back of ao old 
envelope when Howard walked back to the car. 

"Let's see," he mused, "a couple of extra tralna." Then he added 
aloud, "Oood advertising, and the thing ought to be started well bj 
spring." 

—GLADYS ROBINSON. 
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Glen Does Some Thinking 

TX Thy didn't the class reason? That was the question Glen asked 
VV himself as be walked to the meeting. No one saw the situation 
in Its true light The amendment would be passed and the harm 
done without anybody pointing out Its errors. Then it would be too 
late. 

Conceited in his timid way. Glen admitted to himself that he could 
reason more clearly than the majority of hts classmates — and he could. 
Yet he was comparatively unknown. He was not a power. A timorous, 
unobtrusive bookworm, he was called by the few students who were 
acquainted with him. 

The class was composed of saps, dam saps. Glen told himself 
fiercely. Someone suggested something and Immediately the whole 
class favored it. They pointed out the good features of a measure but 
they never stopped to consider its bad ones. They constituted the 
typical mob. Any Ignoramus who had the nerve to get up and advance 
his ideas at once bad a following, unthinking but vociferous, like all 
mobs. 

Glen walked swiftly along, taking short, decisive steps. A girl 
was approaching. He had met her some place — he had forgotten where. 
He wondered if she was going to speak to him. Should he speak first 
or should be wait for her to speak? Somewhere he had heard that It 
was correct to do the latter. It seemed sort of caddish, though. Maybe 
she would think he was snubhing her. He became troubled. What 
should he do? For a moment he thought of crossing to the opposite 
side of the street. Once there he could bow his head and act as if he 
were too deeply engrossed to notice anything so far away. On second 
thought he rejected this as being cowardly. He laughed a little scorn- 
fully at himself. 

"What the hell's the matter with me? What difference does it 
make who speaks first? What difference does It matte whether we 
speak at all? I'll Just go breezily along, speak crisply to her, and 
everything will be all right." 

The girl was not far away. Glen hept his eyes lowered until she 
was only a few feet in front of him. Then he looked up. Her eyes 
were turned away. He regarded her for an uneasy moment. She did 
not shift her glance. Resolutely he shoved his hands Into hts overcoat 
pockets, hunched up against the cold and looked away. Very well, if 
she chose to be snobbish it was all right with him. Girls were damn 
fools anyhow. 

He had almost passed her when he heard a cheery hello. 

Startled, he said hello in return in a very loud voice. He reached 
so hastily for his hat that he almost knocked It off his bead. He 
blushed furiously. The girl bad passed on. 

"I guess it's I who am the damn fool," he said. "Some little 
exhibition." 

She was a mighty nice girl, he decided. Cheery and democratic. 
Again he began thinking of the amendment. 

After going over the situation thoroughly Glen determined that 
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It was up to him to show the fallacies in the measure. No one else 
would do It. He must. The thought of getting decisively to Us feet, 
atlking briefly and to the point, and turning the tide of sentiment 
brought dreamy satisfaction. Yet action was necessary. He told him- 
self etemly that his classniates were no better than be. They were a 
bunch of rummies. Why should he be afraid? He entM^ the hall in 
a fit of stem resolution and sat down near the front. It seemed the 
whole class was there. It thrilled blm even to think of addressing 
such a multitude. It made bla heart beat faster, too. 

Chattering ceased when the president called the meeting to order. 
He outlined the measure briefly, pointing out its advantages and 
omitting Its defects. Glen reflected that he probably couldn't see them. 
Following the president's talk a lanky, self-assured youth made the 
motion. It was seconded. The president called for discussion. 

One after another three men took the floor and prated on the 
advantages of the measure. They all were at their ease. They talked 
rather fluently and at times ungrammatically. Glen sneered. They 
had one-track minds. They couldn't think. A quiet settled over the 
crowd when the last man had finished talking. 

"Is there any more discussion?" the president asked. 

No one stirred. 

"If not " 

Glen rose hastily to his feet. "Mr. President." he called. 

"Mr. — ah — ah — yes; go ahead," said the president. 

Now that Glen was on his feet he found himself shaking violently, 
nevertheless, he started In a firm voice. 

"The amendment can do nothing but harm," he said. He started 
to go on, gulped twice, and finally got under way. He showed the 
first dlsadvanUge of the measure. The students didn't grasp it, per- 
haps from disinclination, perhaps from inability. Their faces were 
Immobile. He tried to continue. His next argument was his best and 
would surely convince them. His breath fairly whistled. He cleared 
his throat and stuttered a little. His voice didn't sound natural. It was 
high and strange. He choked and gasped for breath. His right leg 
began trembling so violently that his heel beat a steady rat-a-tat-tat 
on the floor. His brain whirled. The silence became unbearable. 

A girl next to him snickered. Snickering spread like a contagion. 
The whole crowd was laughing. Glen glanced frantically about him. 
Then he fell limply In bis seat. 

The president called for order. Gradually the laughing subsided, 
only to recommence when the president said with great condescension, 
"The gentleman has evidently changed his mind." 

Again he pounded for order. 

"You have all heard the amendment made and discussed. I'll now 
call for a vote. All In favor signify by saying 'aye.' " 

A storm of "ayes" broke forth. 

"Opposite same sign." 

There were no dissenting votes. 

—A. BERTRAM GUTHRIE. 
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Montana Place Names 

Note: Tbc editor* eiprrt to run in tai 
Ibe romance in tbe oaiotH at towns, rivers, : 

INDIAN Bcouta called what is now Montana, the Land of the White 
Shining Mountains ; the early French voyagers and fur traders spoke 
of the wonders and beauty of the mountains. Hence "Uontana" means 
not only mountains, but beautiful white ahlning mountains. 

An Interesting legend is woren around Saddle Butte, so named by 
the cowboys around Havre because of its pecular shape; but to tbe 
Indians of the region It bears another name and another meaning, 
Ke-la-ma-to-che, the Great Gate. 

Far up In the north was a remnant of a great and powerful tribe, 
lost from their kinsmen wbo had early journeyed south to a much- 
spoken-of bunting ground teeming with game. For weeks the few 
warriOTs hunted, when without any warning, the weather changed. 
With the coming of the blizzard tbe leader of the small party conferred 
with the braves, and set about to make Journey into the land of their 
brothers. 

Elven the buffalo herd which they had followed north, decimated 
by the suddenness of the cold spell, had turned south. A great plague 
set upon the tribe and carried off a goodly number of the braves. At 
last the great bull leader, Charging Bull, and a few of the Indiana were 
all that remained. 

The Indians, uneasy over their loss, decided to let Charging Bull 
live provided he led them to their brothers. Lost, but confident in their 
faith that the Great Spirit had not forsaken them, they came upon a 
high and apparently Insurmountable ridge. Scouts failed to find a pass 
through the ridge and tbe steep sides forbade scaling. For a week 
they remained without finding a passage. Then a council was called 
and It was decided to appeal to the Great Spirit. Accordingly a feast 
was to be prepared and Charging Bull was to be sacrificed. When 
about to kill the huge beast, to the surprise of the Indians he walked 
up to the campflre and spoke to them in their own tongue, saying. 
"Children of the snow, I have come to you with greetings from the 
Great Spirit. I am your friend. Peace! Thou art true children of 
tbe Great Spirit. I am the answer to your appeal. Follow." The 
huge animal turned and Issuing a bull challenge be swished bis tail 
and charged directly at the side of the mountain. A great cloud of 
sfoke encompassed him; when It had cleared away, the children beheld 
a gap in tbe side of the mountain, through which they could see the 
campflres of their kinsmen. From out of the clouds appeared a white 
form; and the braves fell to worship the Great Spirit. Since that 
time the mountain of the twin peaks has been called Ke-la-ma-to-che. 



The Judith Basin offers a romantic story. While at the home of 
a friend in Virginia, Captain William Clark met the daughter of the bouse. 
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During hiB Btar he became deeply In love with the tall and beautiful 
Judy. He cam* to the conclusion that her name was Judith. The 
pending trip to the Weat prevented love-making. While on the Journey 
Captain Clark could not forget the sweet face of the girl. When he 
came to the wide rolling region of a great basin be bestowed upon it 
his moBt sacred memory, the name of the girl he loved, Judith. 

After Captain Clark returned from his trip the courtship of his 
youth matured and Julia Falrblew became his wife. 

Much of the early development of the Btate was due to the French 
voyagers, who broke through the wilderness doing what few men would 
have attempted. Montana has named one of her counties Choteau. 
Pierre Choteau, a voyager and fur trader, was the owner of the first 
line of steamships which navigated the Misaourl River. 

The Indian legend of the naming of Missoula offers an Interesting 
story. Coyote, an Indian deity, sang aa he returned from a bunting 
trip. As be ran along, he was suddenly arrested by the sound of 
women singing. Now Coyote had a falling common to bis sex — he 
adored women. Unable to resist the temptation, he started toward 
them. And, although frightened by his sudden appearance, they Invited 
him to Join their dancing. Round and round they swung to the edge 
of the bank, when alas for him, the girl on either side gave him a slight 
push and let go. Down he went, over the bank to the creek below. 

Coyote's cousin. Fox, bad followed, because be feared Just such a 
happening; and so as he ran down to where Coyote lay he cursed and 
vowed that he would leave him where be was. But the blood ties 
were strong; picking up Coyote he breathed into bis lungs and sang 
an Incantation. As Coyote gradually came to. he cried for revenge. 
Fox listened and said, "Often have I warned you against women, but 
with no success. If you really want revenge, go again and dance with 
them and while you are dancing set fire to the grass. Against fire 
they have no power." Coyote did as he was told. Soon all that re- 
mained of the beautiful girls was a heap of grey ashes. Coyote was 
then filled with remorse, and taking the ashes he flung them to the 
creek. No sooner had they touched the water than It began to shimmer 
and to sparkle; Coyote wept, and where his tears fell quaking asps 
grew, The Indians gave the name Mls-soul-lect-kem to the creek, 
meaning. The Stream of Shining Waters and so the name Missoula. 

(Slory IK IdM Drun RInnf by an olil Indinn.) 

—HELEN MACGREOOR. 
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The Frontier Book Shelf 

ThrM SoMMra: Jobn Dm Pamw, (Doran, 1921). Thia in a vttj Imperfectly Bue«eMtul 
effort to da the moit difGcult nLd most retpecCnblc tfaing of which the irt of prOBe fictloD 1* 
capable. It i* HD atlempt lo pmeDt lifnificanl pbnica of hunmn eiperirnce In all their 
complexity wtthout manipulation. eiaggeriitiOD, Bimpliflcation or comment. With lurpaa^af 
iDlenaity nnd vlvidaetia. the aiilhor accumulates all thr poifnanc and all the irritltlDf impm- 
■lon* made by the army life upon a aenaitirc, lympathetic, Ulierty-loTlii| artlat. On the 
whole the tIkoo of the laic war i* more Intolerable than any apeculattye poet'a drenm of hell. 
And yet lery little of aenauoua lovpllneaa eacnped the author; I never read ■ nnirel in which 
all the aenaea were ao inceauially aiipealed to. And It ia not any lack of beautiful paaaagea, 
nor the preaeoce of ao much that ia dlacuatlng and dlalreaainK, that prevent! the book tcom 
winninf hifheat pmiae. 

Aaide from numeroua bad aeatenece, uanally bad because of an impatient effort to include 
Itema mutually repellant. bnt related, there are two underlring defects. Becauae he derired 
to make the impreaalon cumulative, aa It waa really, the author tiaa failed to aelect. In 
dlafUBtint as irlth tyranny, with mechanism and with the careleaa deatruction not oaly of 
bodies but of personalities, as he waa diaiuated, he has wearied bis readers with tbe novel. 

The other defect la In tbe author. He hna little faith. He la feneroua, ainccre and 
extraordinarily tree from the delualon of superior worth. He is (enulnely democratic. But 
in (IviDg up UlnsioDS. he haa mioaed tbe great dlncover; that every helpful deed, and erery 
act of crenllon la an Indeatruclible and living nucleus of a happier world. If he bad had such 
tiiitb bis tacts woaid probably remain nnchansed, bnt the apirit of the novel would be free 
from despair. — S, H. ('. 

Waablsfltea aad As RIMIa af Psm*: H. G. Weils. (Macmllian. 1922). Mr. WelU ban 
muatered up an inordinate amount of confidence in future confereocea of the Washington 
type even after he baa noted. Utterly to be aure, tbe ol>vloui shortcomings and fullurea of 
tbe recent aeaalan. He firmly belieres that nations will get the habit of aasemUling aimllar 
congreaaca and that there will evolve out of this political phenomenon a World Parllauieni or 
Government whidi will embody a "aelf-denying ordlnnace" of oU powers, making for constant 
International harmony. 

liila ia a pubtie-apirlted, Cbriatinn altitude, but i'a credulity la obviously too Inridious. 
One cannot help but notice that Welia' World Parliament would still be a political fnnctlon, 
retaining ail tbe vestiges of tbe Wsablngtnn Conference — in sn CTontioniaed form, of course, 
but evolntloniied according to tbe outlines of all political conferences and for tbe purpose of 
(urrying out the old atateamanllke ideals more expediently. The Washington Conference was 
juat another Congreas of Vienna and wss no place tor Sir. Wella; as Bernard Shaw aaid. one 
could report it Juat aa well at home; for there vna uolhing new In ita sasenibly and ita out- 
come could quite easily be predicted. It was one of those political rendesvous to which 
nntlona send their represenlativea with age-old traditions and prejudlceB because they have 
nothing elae to aend them with. They ciinnot be blamed for bringing these "bad babits". nn 
Mr. Well calls tbem, for they are goinn lo a political conference; if ihey went empty-handeii 
I. r.. with peace and good-wiU, Ihey would surely be diplomatically ahanghled, Wella cannot 
lulerate M, BHnnd's demands for aubmarinci for Ihe protection of France and yet France is 
aa Jnatllled in making such demanda aa Britain, or tbe United Rtates, In making her aup- 
poaedly altrulatlc projiosnls sbout rrdnction of naval force. It is all a matter of political 
expediency. Blood Is always thicker than water among dit>lomats. Ir Is different among 

A conference of dreamera Is the only thing tor ■ "self-denying ordinance". In Buch a 
fatherina Mr. Wells would "s|iark" wonderfully, na be Is easentbilly a dreamer. But in report- 
ing the Witahington Conferem-e he has tried to be a polHIcim and has produced an unhealthy 
rcinglomcrallon of dreaming and diplomatic chatter. He should have stayed In England with 
Bernard Shaw nnd dreamed. We are woefully in need of dreamera. He should have aeen 
liothine in Ihe conference but nn amiable social gathering of delegates of dlvera tongues and 
c.mpleiiona. The diplomatic dcclHlons were a matter of course nnd hardly of any concern 
in a novelist . Conferencea are the reault of an indifferent habit of notions, Tbey are tourna- 
ments where bad hab:ta of Ihe foreign relations deiinrtmenla come into conflict. The winner 
is olwnys the aublleat .Mellernich. and the victorj- is always for "the greatest good to the 
greatest number". What Mr. Wells considers a self-denying ordinance st the present will, 
itndonbtedly. be effected at aome time in ihe future hy a'.me sort of n Washington Conference, 
'■-11 It will be put In force for the same reason that the Four Power Pact and such things 
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Hr. WeDi miut be glrta credit, at leut, tar hii hith in a t*M approacluBt mOlcniiiD: 
nK^ blUl miiit requite auper-hmnan enero. He eiplalns that hia belief ia not a matter Ot 
nicblr Idealinn and anrelr it woutd not be, It be ainlia a* a norcliat aul oot a* a dipiomat. 
Bnt be trite to emalate HachiaTelH. Pereonallj, be daen't beUeTe all tbia DiUcnliini-Btalf: 
poUUcallr. he doeui'c see anTthinf elae to do. 

He rerleva biatorr, iratrhea aocielj eipatui lata a bDmaB-eomplei and then narrova tbe 
nataral aTolation down to ■ aiofle point, an inlernationa] atwtinence from anrtaalan; tben 
he direct* banunitr forward alonf an Bnencumtwred path at procreaa, ■treisht to tbe Borth 
atiT. I preanme. A aelf-eTideDt tact, taowerer, ipoUt tbie rood ■pecnIatlDD; aanielj. (kat 
hcuDan lodetj contlnoea to (row more complex — eren in aplte of a World ParllameBl, Anj- 
tfainc elae, like Welln' deeire, would require a almpUflcatlaD of tbe haoian-tomplci. bat tbla 
would be, biological!;, detrimental to tbe «pei4e*. Then, (r«Btin( Wella" miUeniun — achiered 
more bj dreamlnjc tban b; Waabinftun coofereiKee — >■■> aaptam wUl aink, like a ware that 
baa ateadil]! riaen tbru Intricacj and baa anbaided tbru almpUScatlon, Into an Uluoltable aea 
that baa received countleaa other ipeciea and will recelie countleae more, llila ia not pea- 
tfmlam: tbia la an opthnlatk correction of Hr. Wella. He la a better noreliat than a political 
■dentlat, and he ahould apend hla tfane dreamins rather than (rcttlnc about another Waah- 
In^ton conference. I ahould like to aee a conference of dreamer* whiefa would prore to tbe 
world that water la thicker than blood. — C. T. 

Jmiu fi«M*a: SbcDa Eajpa-Hmltta, (Dutton, 1022), Sheila Kare-Smltb ia an Rofliah 
norellat who la little known Id the United States. Her beat known book* are Hoaaex Gorae 
(lfiI6), Tamariak Towd (1619), Oreen Apple Harreat (VUOt. and Joanna Oodden (IVZl). 
like Tboinaa Hardf. abe placet all of her atorlet in one nnall aecdon of Uuglaiid — a tiny 
corner of aoutheaat Kent; and aa in hia work, the farmera and farm laborer* form a back- 
ground verltabl]' ot the aoil, "tellowa that ffow like reielablea, and, without hnowlnc how, 
put on aenat n* tbej put on fleah bj an nneonacioua proceaa of aaaimllatlon." aa O. Lowea 
IMakiuaon aaya. Uicept Bard}, nu other KnfUah novellal baa liren lo the reader aoch a 
aenae of the action on men ot hard dailj toil on tbe land. iMwma SaMea i* the atorj of an 
Independent jonns woman who, ronnlns ber farm beraelf, beata the earromkUnc tanner* at 
their own came, lo that *be t* able to dnuble her holdinsa. She 1* coUTcntlonaltr atrict in all 
matter*, end hard in condemnatloa if all delinquenciei. Lore unauccentullj enter* her life 
aa an olmoat unrecofniitd force: It la then Ibwaried b; tbe death of the fepoinelj lorrd man; 
and in the end an unhappy fulfilment ot *ei yeamlnc leaiea ber with an lllecltimate child. 
With chsracleriatic conraje abe tacea her cenaorioaa eonunnnlty, and with humility and a 
deep aenae of tbe ai(ulflcnnce of her actioiu. The book la wboltaomt thruoul. redolent at 
tbe aoil, true to lite, and unfliorhioc In chiricter portrayal. A leaatr writer would hare 
Mcrinced Jounna'a real nature lo the reader'* detire for a conventionally pleiaant eoding. 

— U. M. 

Th« Mind la tiM Maklaf: Jimea Harrey Robinaon. (Harper, 1021) . nia book, to 
quote Mr. Bablnaan'a preface, "auuesla but the beglDning ot tbe btfinninc bow bdoi made 
to roiae men'* Ibinkini onto a plane which may perbapa enable them (o tend ott or reduce 
Bome ot tbe dannrri which lurk on every band." L'nleaa we "rid oureelTea ot our fond 
prejudice* and open our mindi" the "■hockinc derangement ot human affiir* which now pre- 
TBila in moat driliied conntrie*" will run from bad to worae to end who know* where. Where 
men hara prerlouiily tried to 4>eller aoclai condition* by "cbanfea in the rulea of the fame." 
or by "aplritnal eihorlotion," or by education, we muat now "brinit our mioda up lo date" 
and quaatlon all tblng*. eepecially thoae we "are moat reluctant lo question." Three three 
metboda hare failed: but there la one hope remBining. Inlellijience. which ia "aa yet an un- 
teated hope In Ita application lo the reguiuliou of human atfalra" — inteliiieuce acting without 
tear. 

There are three common wiiya of thinkinji. Mr, Rohlnaoa tell* uk, the reverie, the makinit 
of decialonii. and ratiooalliinc. Moat ot our so-cfllled reutoning "conaiali in findinf arfumenl* 
tor going on btllering aa we already do." "The r«al reaaona for our belieta are concealed from 
ouraelvea aa well ni from othera." The fourth kind of thoiighl ia that which make* ui diana* 
our mind. Tbia he call* "creative thougbL" It 1* Ibia crenlire inlelligence which baa 
need la tbe realm o" 
fifty year*! and it 
man and aociety. 

Mr. Robinaon eiaminea tbe "tour layer* underlying the mindi of civiliied men — tbe 
animal mind. Ihe child mind, tbe aavage mlmnd, and the traditional civilited "mind". "The new 
dlKipline of animal or comparative iiajcholog.v deala wilb Ihe flrat; jienetic and analytii- 
paychology with Ihe aecond; antbropoloicy. etbuolngy. and comparative religion with Ihe IhirU: 
and the taialory ot philoaophy. aciente. theology, end lilrrnlure with Ihe tourlh," Tbelr hold on 
u« ia "really ineiaroble". He next Iracea Ihe "icay in which the mind ... ha* been 
accumulnted," thru nndent days, ibni mpdievnl tini^a. thru the mi-ntific revolution and into 
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todar's rnnditloni. whicb be cbsractrriies an "the alokncia of an acquisfllve toclttj", aalnc 
the tiUc of R. H. Tawnn'a Fabian irflfft. We are a proRreaaive p«ap!e but we have givta 
nuraelTea np to a "philoaophy of aaf^ty and aanlty". Ttila ia a repreaaire philoaopby which 
"ioatcad of aiibjecdng traditional Ideaa and rulea to thoroi^h -going reconaidpratlon", haatcai 
ni into Juatiflcation of "eiiRtinK and habilual notiona at human oonduct". "We have now to 
■ubatitutF purpoae for tradition, and tbia ia a conciae atatemfnt of Ihe great rerolution which 

Id this intereating book Mr. Itobinaon baa not given new information or atated liDowiedge 
in a new wtj; he baa cryatalltied for popular reading and uodrratanding the condition of 
(bought among thinking men of loda;. If after reading tbe reader realliea tfae inadniDacr 
of moat of the tblnklDg be and everybadf elae does, tbe imperative demanda tor creative 
thinking and aeceptance of ila reaulta. the neceaait; for (lueetioning r]1 that the paal baa 
given UB Jnat beeanae It ia the paat that thereby attempta to aaddle onto tbe camUtiona of 
toda; Ita aim ready-made formulae and apeciflca, tbe writer will doubtleaa be more iban 
aatiafied with hia book. Mr. Robinaon endeavora fo eonvince the reader by revealing Ihe 
pedigree and developing environment of today's mind. — H. M. 

Modan DaMMraolM: Jnmea Bryce. (MaomlllaD, ie21). "Tbeae great and tedloua 
debalea about tbe beat form of aodety and Ihe moat commodloua rulea to bind ua are debatea 
only proper for the eierdae of our wila; ag in the arta there are aeveral aubjeots. which have 
their being In agitation and controverey and havr no life but there. . . . Not according to 
opinion but in truth Hud reality the beat and moat excellent government tor every nation la 
that nnder wblcb It ia maintained; ita form and eaaenllal convenience depend on cnatom." 

Monlal^e, the akepdc. wrote theae worda of little hope three hundred and fitly yeata 
ago when tbe world was ennmring aa the world today ia erniulring bow it aball be governed. 
He waa forced to write tbem beranae there bad been no Jnmea Bryce on the acene to make 
clear the ineacapable natural iawa in tbe working of political prinrlplen and metboda that 
apply everywhere. 

Tbe Research Magnificent of our day ia for facta about aoeial. economic and poUticnl 
life. One of the greateat recorda in thia aearch of our day will be Lord Bryce'a Modern 
Democraciea. (iniahed Just a year before the aged nutbor'a denth. 

"Wtiat I deaire Is not to impresa upon my readera viewa of my own but to anrvly them 
with facta and (ao far as I can) with eiplanatlona of facta on which they cnn draw (heir own 
coDclualona." Would that niir newapapere had thia resilient faith in Demoa! 

Of tbe spirit In which these facta are bandied when they do drive the author to an 
opinion, thia; "P>en when one thinka a view unaound or a aeheme unworkable laa Bryee 
thinks of the Roasian communistic scheme) one must regard all boneet efforts to improve 
this unnatisfactory world with a sincerity wbii-b recogniiea how mauy things need to tie 
changed, and bow many dooirinea once held irrofrngahle need to be modified in the light of 

Modern Demorraciea la in four parts; the rSrst hundred and sixty pagea are devoted to 
historical and Ibeoretlcul considerations applicBble to democratic government in general — 
the deflation, evolution, and theoretical foundatinna of democracy, liberty, equality, edacati<Hi, 
religion, tbe press, pan.v. Incnl aeir-goverDmenl. trndltinns, public opinion. These pages are 
interesting and aplendidly informational tho not constructive. For inatance. Bryce sees the 
menacing power of the commercial Ited press but auggeats no method ot aoeial coDtrol. The 
oecond part, which compriBea two-thirda of the two volumea, ia the atory of democradea in 
their actual working; the gathered material of years ot shrewd, scientific, eympatbetic aearcb- 
ing tor the "facta thnt ore needed"; piece-meal, detached, verifiable knowledge ot the structure 
nnd actual operation of tbe republica ot antiquity and of Speniah America and more in detail 
of France, Hwilxerland. CaMdn. the IJnited States, Austr.ilia. and New Zealand. Tile third 
part of the book ia ipven over to syntbesis of the findings in particular couiitries. It Is here 
ibnt much needleiia repetition of material moken one wish that Ihe author had taken time to 
write leaa. 

The last part ot tbe study is probably the most intereating becnuae Bryce here forget* 
hIa original intention and tuma to several of the political theoriea, the economic topics, ami 
tbe schemes ot social recount ruction which now are the battleground ot current poittiCH. 
He has left the work o[ tbe nnntomiat to become the dingnoatician and nt limea almost tbe 
tirescribint; [ihysician. The reader nondera it Ihe author did not conceive thia part of the 
Iwok almoat entirely after tbe war. He aeema to be writing these laet cbaptera aa a hand- 
book in the art of government for beginner nations. He analywa and decriea tbe new apirit 

down and deterioration of legiaioturea; be finda no assunince that democracy may not dia- 
nppear for the same reason that it came. "Popular government has been sought and won 
and valued not aa a good thing in itaelf but as a means of getting rid of tangible grievancea or 
aecuring tangible benefits nnd when theae nbjecta have l>een nttn'ned. tbe Interest In it baa 
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niMrallr tfndrd to ftn-llnr." It la wllb Ibc conltDii of Ibn* chipirn th*( Ibcnriata will 
qonrrd. U*ny crillci will not Jtt pan Urrre's (.■oiidu>:un Uut ilfmcurticj h.ii nuEt^e (a <lo 
with scoaDmiF t^jauUtr. "With tbJB coDlroTrraj {u to wbttbrr wOBOmle MjiulilT i> poaiible) 
«« tre not hen coDcaraed for Demucracf — which <■ mrrclj ■ form at (Ovrr^ntKiit. not n 
conaldFratlon ol tb> pnrpoMi to wblcb [orrrnDiFnt mij bf turned, bai noibiof to do with 
cconomb; equalltr whlcb mltbt «iitt oader nur form of soTcnusFnt and nl(ht poaait>I)r work 
mora amootblj under aomc other lorm." Vet firyei I* rrudj enoufb to rr>Bt tbal uidrr 0U7 
|>naedt wonomic orcanlxatfcm the aoTcrelcn propic do«a Qot have an ■drqiinte chnncf to 
ciprcM ita wilt. 

With tba rlae of rlaaa cooaclouaDtaa and the political and rrosomle pmblpma tbit ga 
with It Brjet I* aorc dlalreaard. lie deplore* Ihe trend tor ottke holdera to bMome more 
xud mora the delecatai of tbeir cotulltnenc} ruber tlian repreaentatlve* eipeirteil to ■■■<' 
their own Jadiraent The coiuniaenl mullipUcatloc of bloo and partlea In Icflaliturea to 
Bryc* la a reitrettabte lutemiptioD oC political piaebliHry. Soma critkv who beUtre quite 
aa much In equal freedodi and opporlonit; and equal rolce in detemiiiiii( aodal arraniementa 
■ee in tbeae ume pheuomeDa bnpe inatead of despair. Uaj these political change* not b* a 
frank attempl to aolve the problem that modern Indaatrlal aoclelT fivea ua where a terri- 
torial area on which polltkal repreaenutlon la baaed baa little In da with tbe real dlrialou o( 
intereaCa repreaentrd In tbe competitive reclon Ibal our leglalalurea toslerT Oomr reader* 
will feel that Bryce. In Iheae latl cbsptera. la too prone to identify democracx wltb the par- 
tlcolar term In which It appaari lodaj. The adentiat'a altitude Ibal tbeorlea (and formtl) 
abonid come and (o. each aervlnf for a while to claaalfj known (ncti and promote the aeareb 
for new oaea, but each In turn provlnt inade<iuate to deal with the new facta when theji Imtc 
been found, doea not aeem to be Brrce'a altitude toward our preaent coDcepilon of deroocracj'. 
He reiardi our preaent form of democracj (not ii worked out but aa coacelTrd) na a aoH 
of Knal herltaie. a (lied foal ntber than a lemporar; make-ablft to be cbinccd and developed 
with tbe course of evolutiun. Conaequestl; he Is not Inclined to raise llie queitlon that many 
critic) lodaj think tnadamental, whether we must not soon find aome deairable limlta of the 
political orfanltntlon or nodety and separate some of our functions of eutboiit; from the 
political lOTernment. This same assumption that political autboritj aball comprlae ererj 
kinil of social antborily leads Bryce to declare pesslmiillcatlj, when he contrasts tbe (rowinl 
reapoutttilitr of political lUTemmenl with the leasenlug ablUty of tbe democratic ledalaturea 
of the world, that n return to autocracy Is not impoastble. But with all theae manj conneila 
of diaillusionment tbnt tbe cia ml nation of modern fovenimeDt brin[a, Bryce does not wbollj 
deapalr. "The eiperiment has not tailed, for the world la alter sH a better ijace than it 
was under otber hinda of (OTemment, and the (nitb tbat It may be made better atOI aarrlieii. 
. . . Ko mny It t»e snid tbat democmcy will neier perlah tiU Hope baa pcrla? '." 

— K.U r. 

hat monarcb of the happy 

"... be wnndera ahnr* and abire. 
An old, poor, wanderlof man. nl (Httetiuf eyes 
Helping dUtressfal folk to tbeir desire 
By iHiwer of apirll Ibnt within him lies." 

Thia diarminf mythical tale expand* tbe benrt and cheera the apirit. It la told with that 
wlstfulnesa of Imafinnlion and manic of word which sre charncieilatlc of Ur. Maaefleld. 
ikJden deeds are adrift in ibe world, thn in tbeae day* one often doubts the tact; deep sym- 
pathy irlth distress la allre; friendliness holds onl Its bands; hlsb-bearled. onaelflsb motlTe* 
run their eager course into noble nctions. It I* good to be reminded that simpllclly and 
nobility And their dwelling- pincc In tbe radiant buman apirit. Head tbli long poem In n 
mellow mood at enjoyment and life will became tor you. at least temporarily, "a dome of many- 
colored ('■■■" Hooded with aunllghi. — H. U. 
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Forget? 

Forget? 

Fools and cowards seek forget fulness. 

Would I forget the glory of a summer morning 
To dwell in sultry, leaden afternoons? 

While climbing once 

We saw grey clouds that hid a distant peak 

Break to a circlet. 

For a moment 

That one sunlit summit 

Stood transfigured. 



That moment was eternity. 



-JACK STONE. 
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The Matchmaking of Jean Marfeau 

JEAN MARJEAU sat on tbe sidewalk with his feet In th« street. He 
was smoking a cigarette and Incidentally watching the effect of the 
sunlight on his new silver spurs. Sam Sleeping Deer sauntered 
across the road and squatted beside him. Sam was wearing a new 
blanket with yellow and green stripes running on the perpendicular. A 
brand new sombrero rested upon his calm brow. Dignity and pride 
showed in his bearing. In hts pocket, or rather in hia buckskin bag. 
Jingled coin to tbe amount of many dollars. Sam had sold cattle that 
day and made a bood bargain. He was now rich. 

"Well — what you mak"?" lazily drawled Jean. 

Sam lit a cigarette and gave two or three puffs. "Me wan' get mar- 
ried," he seriously remarked. 

Jean straightened, his eyes lost their sleepy expression. "Ob, yaas; 
you got money now; I de understan'," he said quickly. "Me — I not got de 
much money now — you give me twenty dollar I fin' some nize girl." 

"Urn," agreed Sam. 

Jean thought Intensely tor a few seconds, his eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant highlands. 

"Dere de family Desautet," he said at length. "Ver' pretty gtrl. Got 
de French blood much — not so much Engine. Go to de school; learn 
mak' de good wife — what you tlnk — bagosh?" 

"Um," assented Sam. 

"Dere Annie," said Jean. "She got de fine hair an' de straight 
back. Den come Marie, she look more de Engine. Ride de horae might' 
well — bagosh. And de youngest, Josephine, she ver* small, but she lak 
de bird, turn head so— laugh, seeng." 

"Josephine," said Sam. 

So Sam Sleeping Deer went courting Josephine Desautel. He did 
not waste precious time, but immediately came to the point. Would 
Josephine come keep his teepee clean; would she light his pipe and cook 
his dinners? 

Josephine had read some and seen more. She tossed her head. "I 
live in no teepee." she said. "One nice bouse — sli, seven rooms, or I 
no marry with Sam Sleeping Deer." 

Sam built the house and in his ardor annexed two or three extra 
rooms. It stood up on the reservation like an elephant, incongrous, 
alien. 

"Now," said Sam. 

But Josephine tossed her black braids. "Look," said she, "my blank- 
et is o1(!. my handkerchief Is old, my moccasins are worn. Buy me new 
'rose, ppw hat with red flowers and new black shoes. Then — " said 
Josephine Desautel. 

He took her to Missoula. He gave her money. She bought and 
bought, her feminine soul filled with delicious thrills. He brought ber 
>ioii)p Next day he came to claim his bride. 

"Josephine Is not here", said the mother. 

Sam hung around all day. In the evening Annie told him. "No us© 
.^niii. Josephine has gone away; she wilt not be back." 

Sam hunted up Jean Marjeau to whom he confided his woes. 
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"Wat you tlnk, bagosh", said Jean, "She not wan' marry you?" 

"Um", Bald Sam. 

Jean thought for a long time. "Try Marie", he said. 

Next day Sam asked Marie to take charge of the new house. Marie 
rolled her dull black eyes, then tbey slowly lighted up. 

"I want a big black horse — a fast horse; then 1 marry you," 

Sam hunted. At length be made the purchase and brought to the 
Desautel cabin a wild graceful creature that set the Indian girl's soul 
afire. 

"Ah, Sam", she said, "we ride to town tomorrow; you buy me new 
dress; 1 marry you." 

So Sam took Marie on her new horse. She bought, as did her sister, 
gorgeous attire In plenty. Then he took her home. 

Next morning Sam came early for Marie. 

"She go off marry Little Hawk last night," explained Annie. 

Sam with a sore heart sought Jean Marjeau. 

"She not wan' marry you also, bagosh," said Jean. 

"Um" said Sam. 

"Den dere is lef Annie; she not so preety, but she got ver' strong 
lot of de sense," said Jean, tapping his forehead. 

Next day Sam asked Annie. She blushed until she was almost as 
pretty as Josephine. 

"I want table and cbalr in the house", said she. 

So Sam purchased. 

"I want new dress too", said she. 

But Sam had grown wary. "No", said he, "you take me now, we buy 
dress afterwards." 

Annie pleaded. "We get married In the town", she begged, "before 
we come back." 

So Sam agreed. 

Sam went with ber to keep an eye on her while she satisfied her 
longing heart, but when she had finished she sent him to make arrange- 
ments with the priest. When he returned to escort his bride-to-be to 
the wedding, Annie and clothes were gone. He searched for her the en- 
tire day without success and at last, filled with woe, he sought out an 
obliging friend, who furnished him with the ancient remedy tor the blues. 
Sam was returned to the reservation In the back of his friend's wagon. 

When he had sufficiently recovered he made bis way once more to 
the advising side of Jean Marjeau. 

"Bagosh!" said Jean. 

"Um", replied Sam. 

This time Jean was silent a very long time. He smoked two or three 
cigarettes and studied carefully the spurs on his heels. 

"Dere Is de modair", he said timidly. 

"Um", said Sam. 

Desautel had been dead several years. Madam Desautel sat In the 
door of her cabin cutting roots for soup. She was still rather comely, 

Sam Immediately proposed marriage. 

Next day Sam sought Jean Marjeau and paid him the twenty dollars. 
When he returned the entire Desautel family had taken up their abode In 
the new house. 

—HILDA KNOWLES BLAIR. 
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In a Small Town Lawyer's Office 

BEN BARROWS 
Ragged 

Wood-brown clothee. 
A tangled grey curled thatch of hair. 
Head rheumatlcally 
Twisted to one shoulder. 
"An I agreed 
If he'd board me — " 
A twlBted wlatful expression; 
Bleared eyes; 
One of God's derelicts. 

ATTORNEY JOHN SEBBER 
Sandy hair. 
Narrow steely eyes. 
Tight mouth. 
Neutral grey suit 
Nervously sarcastic, 
— A small town lawyer. 

REVEREND LE BON 
Staring blue eyes. 
Pointed eye brows, 
A heavy lower Up, 
A curl of the nostrils. 
Swarthy — 

He stares at women's antilei. 
And men and women 
Call this man 
"Father." 

BILL TURMAN 
Cheerful crow's feet 
At the comers of bis blue eyes; 
Decisive brows. 
Big hat 

Tilted on the bacit of his head. 
Broad shoulders; 
A colloquial drawl. 
Bill, the town constable. 

LOUISE 
Oval face. 
Clear brown eyes. 
An uninjured soul 
Printed on curved lips. 
Business heel clicks. 
The stenographer — ah, Louise. 



—Anne Cromwell. 
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Why My God Wears a Pitying Smile 

WHEN one begins to formulate his gospel some sneering demon 
spreads a film around experiences like two tbat I shall tell. 
In the midst of dreary hours of seeing things of interest in 
Boston I received an impression that remains, after these years, distinct 
amid the blur. At the anatomical museum of Harvard Medical School I 
saw a slice of bone more exquisitely reticulated than any coral traceries. 
A lovely bit of fragile, solid lace, with a pattern of interstice and network 
so cunning and so graceful and so nice a preacher might have used It to 
demonstrate God's design, or a dancer might have used the lightness and 
tabyrlntfaine involution for a dance. It was a disintegrated hip-bone 
of a man who had died of syphilitic cancer. 

The obscuring film tears when one sees the placid faces looking out 
from Grand Street tenements, the clean beds and the white-spread dining 
tables exposed to the winning gaudy trumperies from Bowery push-carts. 
The film rubs through when he sees crouched on the curb of the narrow 
pavement before a hive of squalor, an ample -breasted mother giving 
suck with a meaning In her face that is better than content, 

A tall day before the leaves bad turned, when I had Just commenced 
my first Job, I went for a walk in a drizzle. I was timidly in love, and I 
felt decidedly alone; and I enjoyed the mild, painless melancholy of the 
season and the day. I turned In among the dripping underbrush of a 
little patch of woods. And I heard the singing of a hermit thrush, very 
sweet and not too gay. Driven probably by the vain collecting instinct of 
a dutiful frequenter of "bird-walks." I drew near the sound, A fetid 
odor woke a more Instinctive curiosity. The wistful-exultant singing 
ceased. And I saw » motion in a bush. The stench reeked. On the 
ground under the bush was motion, too — a thousand writhes and twlnlngs 
within a motionless form; maggots in the cadaver of a dog. 

The eclipsing film shrivels before spontaneous flames when one be- 
holds himself exhibiting the meanness, the cowardice and pride be la 
hawking a prescription to destroy. 

—SIDNEY COX. 
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The Rides of a Country Schoolmarm 

LBnCM 

AT last Mr. Hjtner and 1 were bumping over the road. Our conver- 
sation came lees painfully now. At first he had limited himself 
to such enlightening remarks as "Yes, Maum" and "No, Maum". 
Generally, with a little persistence, one is able to learn a great deal from 
a person who Is willing to say "Yes, Maum" and "No, Maum"; but so far 
I had only been able to learn that he was the "Head of the School Board"; 
that his name was Hymer; and tbat he had come to meet mc. I was 
just giving up In docpair when he suddenly decided to play inquisitor 
himself. Hia questions were based upon wheat. My answers showed 
such appallng ignorance that he began a discourse on the subJecL I did 
my best to look intelligent and make adequate responses, although It 
was difficult; for he spoke In a guttural voice from around a thick black 
cigar. Sometimes when my imasiuation failed to clothe his sounds with 
meaning, T was forced to respond with an inane smile. But on the whole 
we got along fairly well, for we were soon chumlly eating the bananas 
which he drew from his pocket — he alternating puffs of his cigar with 
consumption of who!c bananas In three manly bites. 

After covering mile after mile of Interesting country, Mr. Hymer 
stopped his Dulck before the ranch house where I was to spend four 
months. Here I was somewhat unceremoniously dumped, and my "Head 
of the School Board", after brusquely Introducing me to Mrs. Hymer, 
Jr., left. Mrs. Hymer's husband and brother-in-law, both blond, long 
nnd shambling, came to take my trunk into the house. They 8tagger«d 
imder the weight of It. 

"What the Hell do you suppose the Schoolmsrm's got in here — 
moonfihlne?" one asked. Unfortunately, he looked up then, and saw 
that I had overheard his remark. A sheepish grin overspread his some- 
what dull features, and he stumbled. 

"Pflmn!" said the other, "why don't you look where you are going?" 
The trunk had descended upon his foot. 

\^'ith many lusty grunts and half-smothered ejaculations, the trunk 
wpH finally bumped into its corner; and then we all went Into the kitchen 
where dinner was awaiting us. 

I was informed, after dinner, that we were Invited to a "Shlvaree". 
Once more the Bulck did service. This time we passed through fields 
of tall grain which gracefully gave way before us. Our destination was 
the adjoining ranch, where I discovered that this "Shlvaree" was in the 
nature of a wedding reception. At such occasions, I had been accustom- 
ed to the touching of unenerglzed hands, and the mumbling of words 
which the speaker did not care to make plain, and which the hearer did 
not care to hear. But this was a true celebration. What did it matter 
if the bride and groom were specimens of senility? They were married 
and every one was glad. The whole countryside was assembled to do 
them honor. They also demonstrated the fact that they were there for 
a good time. The chief sources of amusement were eating, smoking and 
much loud laughter and talk. Nor did prohibition affect these merry 
people. When there was a slight lull In their celebration, Mrs. Duett 
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appeared with a Jug of whiskey and a single glass. Then followed a 
certain ritual. The jug and glass circled the crowd In complete silence 
save for the smacking of lips and long drawn-out A-A-bs. After a re- 
spectable length of time allowed for expressions of appreciation, such 
exciting games as Drop the Handkerchief were indulged in. The affair 
ended hilariously in a mock wedding. 

I was indeed glad to return to the Buick. 

IL NAPOLEONIC BIDEB 

Another member of the school board had been kind enough to tell 
me that if I wanted I might ride to school with bis two children In tbeir 
buggy. About eight o'clock next morning, I heard mighty "Whoa's". 
On looking out of the window, I saw one of the most dilapidated buggies 
to be found outside a Charles Ray comedy. The horse, too, was In a class 
by himself. His name was Napoleon; and every time we started I thought 
of that ridiculous old song, "Gltty ap, Na-po-le-on, It looks like rain!" 
When I knew my pupils better I favored them with the selection, but 
they did not appreciate Its significance. It was not until thrashing sea- 
son began, and a young man known as Arthur made his appearance, that 
I found any one who did enjoy Napoleon's name. 

A certain afternoon, when the week's rain had made It necessary 
to suspend thrashing operations for the time, we were "held up" by Ar- 
thur. He bad been hunting In the magnificent canyon through which 
we drove twice each day. When we neared him, he pointed his gun in 
our direction, fondly believing that he was the first one to employ such 
an original ruse. He did not know that he was the fourth that week, 
and that this was the third time we were forced to affect surprise, al- 
though little Barbarba, aged six, laughed outright. However, after we 
had allowed the highwayman to enter our coach, he redeemed himself 
at once by singing In a Joyous baritone and with all the required nasal 
intonations; "Gltty ap, Na-po-le-on. it looks like rain!" At last I had 
found a kindred soul. 

My Napoleonic rides were always adventurous. The road was wide 
enough for only one wagon, and at various Intervals there were drops 
of twenty feet. Nine-year-old Jennie drove. I shudder now when I 
think of what might hare happened If old Nappy had got his signals 
crossed. At first I eat tight and trusted to Fate, but after a few times 
of nerve-racking suspense, while our lives literally hung In the balance, 
I decided I should like myself to have the responsillbtty of leaving this 
world, for better or for worse. And so I took my first lesson in driving. 

After we left the canyon, we cut across an open prairie to Mrs. Fren- 
ner's, whose kitchen was to be our schoolroom until the new schoolhouse 
was finished. On our emergence upon the prairie our old buggy became 
an adventurous prairie schooner, and we a band of pioneers. 

Napoleon, 1 soon discovered, was a hypocrite; for Just before we 
arrived at any destination, he always bestirred himself and ended his 
Journey with a grand flourish. Nor did we ever dare to suggest to him, 
even In the most polite and most circumspect manner, that he accelerate 
his pace Juat a trifle, for when we did he would stop and kick up — I be- 
lieve the technical term Is "buck". At Fenner's we drew up to the strains 
of a Barnyard Overture. Here we were Joined by the other four pupils. 
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and after we bad all become better acquainted, we played until time to 
"take up" school. 

I shall never forget the fun we had once with ten goslings. One 
momlng, upon our arrival, we saw the other children down by the creefc. 
As soon as Jennie and 1 had unhitched Napoleon, we Joined them. They 
were busily engaged in herding the flock into the water, while the un- 
fortunate hen who had been made their unnatural mother stood on the 
bank in throes of anxiety. The stream was beautifully clear, and was 
bordered by overhanging willo'WB. The sunlight playing on the water 
made It shine like liquid silver, and turned the sand below Its surface 
into a golden brown. Dragon flies darted back and forth. Not far away, 
a bumblebee buzzed his lazy song, and a hen called to her chicks to en- 
joy the worm she had Just found. I stood enthralled with the peaceful 
beauty of the scene until Howard's shrill "Come on, teacher, you can 
help me herd my geese!" reminded me that I was "teacher" and bad no 
time for day dreaming. It was beside this stream that we always ate 
our lunches blissfully unaware of the mosquitoes that dined even while 
we did. 

After school Howard and Jennie hitched up Napoleon while I put 
the schoolroom In order; then the six children waited Impatiently for me 
to appear. They waited Just long enough for me to climb Into the buggy. 
Then followed a wild race, with the children yelling like little savages; 
and with Napoleon charging gallantly along. I think it nettled him 
that he was always left behind, for as soon as the others left us at the 
fork In the road, he dropped his bead, and moped along the rest of the 
way home. 

About the middle of July the county officials were evidently Im- 
pressed with the dangerousness of the road thru the canyon, for one 
morning as we went to school we passed a group of men, and at Intervals 
during the day we heard the dull boom! boom! of their blasting. Pines 
and rocks alike had to give way. The blasting frightened away the 
groundhogs, the squirrels, the rabbits and the occasional faun which we 
had been accustomed to see on our Journeys to and from school. There 
were compensations, however; It was a real adventure to meet anyone. 
Sometimes we had to back up for many yards, before one of us could pass 
the other on the road. It became a standing joke which one was to get 
out of the way. A small thing In Itself, but in the mountains, far from 
everyone, small incidents take on a new significance. 

We welcomed the road-workers, the sheep-herders who drove their 
hundreds of baa-lng sheep to town, the occasional automobile. They 
served to break the monotony of our long ride through the heat of the 
summer afternoons — heat so Intense that even the leaves of the quaking 
aspens were still, and the only sound that broke the hot silence was the 
raspings of the locusts, or the shrill pipings of the gophers. The child- 
ren and I did our beet to be amused by playing such games as we could 
In our limited space, and telling stories to each other; but these devices 
palled, so that we finally received as boons such remarks as: "It's nc' 
quite so hot today, is It?" 

Yes, Napoleon was a faithful horse. He drew its through heat, 
through rain and through snow; and all he asked was to be allowed to 
set his own pace. 
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UL H0B8EBACK 

One Saturday morning I awoke to bear the rain pattering on my 
roof. I suddenly knew that at last my day long-wlshed-for had come. 
At last I should have an opportunity to explore &e various paths which 
had faacinated me ever since I had arrived. While I ate breakfast, Curley 
went out to get me a horse. The moment I had finished eating, I went 
up to the bam, because he had not yet returned and I did not wish to 
lose one precious second of my wonderful morning. It was only a 
moment until I had swung into the saddle, and had started. Slim and 
Shorty went ahead to open the gate, and as I galloped down the road, I 
was followed by their "Ya-hoo's." Risking my neck and that of my horse, 
I turned around to wave my thanks. 

The road was too slippery to gallop, so I pulled Lucy into a canter, 
and finally into a walk. As I passed the Huskey place, Jennie and Bar- 
bara waved frantically to me from the window. I made Lucy walk as 
slow as possible when I drew near old Uncle Bub's cabin, for I felt guilty 
for riding. The disapproval in his eyes seemed to tell me that the least 
I could do was to get off and help Lucy across the muddy places. Uncle 
Bub had a horse which was the light of his life, as well as the Joke of the 
countryside. He would much rather get up at three o'clock and walk 
the twenty miles to town to buy his few provisions than to ride bis pam- 
pered "Goldle." We exchanged greetings as I passed. 

After exploring many by-paths, which proved something of a disap< 
polntment, I turned Lucy's bead toward the ranch. Riding along, I 
thought of my other horseback rides. I recalled the one with Mrs. Fen- 
ner and Howard up Into the timber, with the object of rounding up some 
stray cattle. We had not rounded up many. Mrs. Fenner had sighted 
a suspicious wblff of smoke, and we had ridden pell-mell towards it. 
If the fire had been much bigger than it was by the time we had arrived, 
the whole basin would have been burned out, and the farmers would have 
known another year of crop failure. 

And I thought of the ride we had taken over to the Perkins' home 
ranch, where I had been introduced to some beautiful specimens of 
thoroughbred stock. Mrs. Fenner had entertained at dinner that evening. 
How good it had been to sit down to a table covered with snowy linen, 
and to find a real napkin at my place! After dinner, Mrs. Fenner had 
accompanied me home, and as we went slowly through the beautiful 
moonlit night, she had poured out her heart to me. How lonesome she 
was, and how she hated ranching! Her mood was typical of the women 
in those mountains. They all longed to get away, and not one of them 
saw the ghost of an opportunity to leave. 

In direct contrast to this ride, I thought of the wild, harum-scarum 
rides the children and I had often taken on Saturdays. They, at least, 
had been happy; for them the world always laughed and sang. We often 
rode to a certain place where we left our horses and from there went on 
mountain-climbing expeditions. Putting my hand in my pocket I drew 
fortb some curiously shaped pieces of bark, some pine cones and gum 
which the children had given me because "teacher can't get any of them 
in the city." 

And so, entertained by my reflections, some gray and others sunlit, I 
returned to the "Bar Heart" ranch. 
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IV. Bl'ICK 

My summer was over. I was returning to the haunts of clrillzatlon, 
and no one but myself knew how reluctant I was to go. When we got to 
the fork In the road where the children and I had separated so many 
times after school, there they were, all six of them, ready to wave a last 
goodbye. I leaned out of the car in order to see them as long as I could. 
Farther down, we passed the X ranch, and the threshing crew sent a 
mighty "Ya-hoo!" and a blast of the threshing machine after us. 

I was not riding beside my "Head of the School Board." He bad 
died during the summer; It was now his daughter who drove the Bulck. 
My hostess of the summer rode beside me, and snuggled In the crook of 
my arm waa her baby, who kept saying at regular intervals, on the way 
down, "I'se sahwry dea' Cha — ^wools." His mother had been teaching 
him to say It for the past week. But he was not half so sorry as I. 

—RUTH CHARLES. 



Commemoration 



These have brought me calm, and quiet hope; 
On summer afternoons, a curving slope 
Of nra; 

The changing hues of mountain ilnea 
At sunset ; 

And the solitude of Cedars; 

Skies, 
Star-splotched, above close granite walls and pines 
Mysterious; 

And your eyes. 

-JACK STONE. 
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Trail Riding 

Another day. 

Nine hours' work ahead. 

Endless succession of days coming up. 

Constant Btriving for money 

Which will do me no good when I get It — if I do. 

What's the use? Solution — satlefactlon with dlssatlBfactlon. 

"Forge along, you damn cayuse; you aren't crippled. 

There, sorry I larruped you. 

Ten years of service Isn't to be laughed at. 

Take your time. Good horse and all that — ". 

But what'lt I have for supper? 

Old Sawtooth looms, calm and unapproachable. 

Like some old trapper who has passed his days alone. 

Not like Harold Bell Wright's "Old Granite". 

Rotten story, "When a Man's a Man", silly, sloppy. 

Shucks! Man Isn't a man unless often he's weak, even cowardly. 

Seldom god-like, very seldom. 

Not his fault, either. Nature or environment or something. 

Look at that Rainbow Jump! Get that boy tonight. 

Helps kill time. 

Seems wrong sometimes, taking precious life. 

But now, la It precious? 

I^t's see. There's potatoes? 

God. how I hate potatoes. 

Well, pork and beans? 

T'eh— anythlne else! 

Pie? But my pies are so haggard. 

Bet Mrs. Dane can make good pies. 

Mrs. Dane. Too good for old Jake. 

Hlll-bllly, degenerate, poor. 

"Short and simple flannels of the poor" — Sure hits Jake, 

She's too damn good. 

How come she married him? 

Good face, good flfture, good disposition. 

Could have had anybody. 

Maybe she loves him — Good God! 

"Get up! Get up!! Get up!!! 

Wish I had a pair of hooks, 

I'd sink 'em into your old carcass. 

Hut doesn't pay to get mad. 

Take your time, Baby," 

Little irritable, I guess. 

But I'm BO tired of riding, 

With nobody to talk to 

Or laugh with or at. 

Trail gets longer, too. Hell's bells! 

I can have peas, or sweet potatoes. 

Or chipped beef —BERTRAM GUTHRIE. 
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Attention Horatio 

NEVERTHELESS, I haven't any faith In the supernatural." 
Our little crowd had adjourned iu meeting, and as we left the 
Btnobing-room, we continued the discussion while waiting for the 
elevator. There were a half-dozen of us who had been in the habit of 
Idling away an hour or so after dinner, and tonight the question of spir- 
itualism bad been pretty thoroughly gone into. 

Jones' last remark had been intended aa flnal. Now his name was 
not Jones, but because of what followed I shall call hhn that. He had 
gone Into the serrlce for the period of the war, later obtaining a commis- 
sion as Hajor In the regular army, 

McKellar and 1 did not take to him very readily. We had graduated 
In the same clasa with Fleming, and we couldn't quite forgive the atten- 
tions Jones was paying Ada during Jim's absence on the aviation field. 

Ada's father had been C. 0. when we were in the Point, and nearly 
every member of the class had been at one time or another In love with 
her, and when Jim carried her off, realized that we could not have for- 
given any one but him. 

Then Fate brought us all together In the same apartment house, and 
Mac and I had witnessed the flirtation from Its beginning. Not that we 
ever believed It was anything but silly vanity on Ada's part We knew 
her a great deal better than In those old days when we were all standing 
around waiting for a chance to pick up her fan or run her errands. 

Tonight we were about tired of Jones and his talk. There was a sort 
of unwritten law in the smoking-room that the old Captain should be 
allowed his way. He had served his time In the navy, having been grad- 
uated long before we were bom, and we didn't like the way Jones was 
ragging him about his new fad. Even the clergyman had been very decent 
about it, though Lord knows he had enough to say against Sir Oliver and 
the whole outfit whenever the Captain was not around. 

So Mac and I were pretty well keyed up, and as the elevator nt<ippeu 
to let Jones off at his floor, I suggested to him that we go up on the roof. 
In truth I felt the need of a good breath of air. 

It was early In May. one of those first warm nights when one begins 
to think of leaving Washington. As we looked down over the city, gaily 
lighted aa If for a festival, I put out my hand and touched Mac. 

"Pretty good old world after all. I wonder If those who have passed 
on ever look back with regret." 

"Sfin thinking about the old Captain's splelT" 

That brought me back to the scheme I had in mind. "No, I don't 
bleleve a bit of that rot, but I sure would like to give Jones a jolt If Jim 
should suddenly leave his terrestlal body and appear on this roof some 
night when Ada and her admirer were at their cooing, It certainly 
would give him something to think about." 

"What's the idea?" 

"Well, I'll tell you. Tou remember how much fun we had with Ada 
that night she first met Frank Brent? Well, he is In the city, saw him 
today, and he looks more like Jim now than be did when he was a plebe 
and we were second classmen. If we brought him up here some night, let 
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him come In at that door and stand there tor a second, I'll bet Jones 
would light out" 

"It sounds good, tut would it be quite fair to Ada?" 

"It Ada gets a little lesson. It won't hurt her." 

The next day we saw Brent, and he was eager to carry out the 
scheme, promising to play his little part whenever the stage was set 

That night It rained, the next day we all had a date, but the third 
night It looked as If we would work It. 

I bad seen Jones stop by Ada's table as he had left the cafe, and I 
was certain they would go up on the roof. There was a new moon and It 
did not seem possible they could resist. I asked Mac to phone Brent 
while I had a little talk with Johnson, the elevator boy. It would never 
do for Brent to be announced. 

Mac and 1 went up early, leaving Jones still In the smoking-room, but 
not until we heard him say how hot It was and what a mercy we had the 
roof. 

The night was exceedingly warm and every bench and steamer chair 
was filled. 

When Ada came up we moved a bench (or her so that she would face 
the door. We sat down and talked to her. She did not appear pleased. 
About ten Jones came up. Some of the older people had gone down, a 
southwest breeze bad sprung up, and even Ada drew a little wrap around 
her. When we saw Jones coming we moved away, taking a seat facing 
them. 

Eleven was the time set, and Mac and I were on pins for fear they 
would go down before our little comedy could be enacted. But they did 
not seem In .any hurry, and we began to suspect they Intended to sit us 
out. As the hour approached, Mac and I grew more nervous. Should 
Brent fail, the Joke would be on us, for we had refused to play poker, and 
we sure did need that money. 

Eleven fifteen and we were about to decamp when suddenly Mac 
nrabbed my arm. There In the doorway was Brent, and be looked like 
Jim all right 

Then I heard an oath and a scream, and turned in time to see Ada 
crumple up on the bench. 

She came to In just a second, but was pretty weak, and we took her 
downstairs. Jones didn't come with us. He Just looked used up. Brent 
played his part well. The understanding had been that he was to show 
himself for Just a moment, and he had adhered to the plan to the letter, 
for he was not In sight as we went down In the elevator. 

Mac and I felt much elated over the whole thing. It was the most 
successful practical joke we had pver seen perpetrated, ana we went to 
bed that night feeling well satisfied with ourselves and with the world In 
general. 

The next morning there was a note In my letter box. I took it Into 
the dining room and read It while waiting for Mac. It was from Brent — 
"Sorry to disappoint you old chap, but Sis called me up at the last minute 
and I had to take her to a reception. Will do It tonight or tomorrow 
night If It is all right with you." 

I showed It to Mac as he came In. He looked flurried, as tho he had 
something to tell me. "Brent must have lost his mind." I said hurriedly. 
"Read this, Mac, and see what you make of it." 

"I know, it wasn't Brent. Jim's plane fell last night." 

—HELENA GRACE EVANS. 
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Routine 

BEING a letter froin a school man to a college friend of earlier years. 
Place: On a train enroute from X, where I am newly contracted, 
to Y, where I bave had charge of the school for the last few years. 
Date: Any time, January to June, and recurring periodically at Intervals 

of three or four years. 
Dear Joe: 

I have Just been to the town of X. {Here should be a glowing descrip- 
tion of any small town In Montana. Overdraw the picture and enlarge 
on Its opportunities to about half the degree usually done by real estate 
men.) I was offered the Job of running Its schools. Of course I have ac- 
cepted, for It carries a $200 raise in salary. (Say nothing of the fact that it 
Is time for me to move anyway; that there are those at Y who will be re- 
lieved at my going, because of the annoyance of two or three persons who 
have become my enemies.) Already I have plans In my mind for several 
things that I mean to do In X. 

First, I shall adopt the community. Wife and I shall carry letters 
to one of the churches of the town when we go there. These letters will 
be read by the minister on our first Sunday. Of course this will have to 
be a different denomination from the one that has been our church home 
in Y. but then, twenty years of teaching and moving about has taught us 
that teachers must not be too pronounced In their likes and dislikes, and 
that all the churches are headed for the same goal. So we shall just 
swallow our prejudice, try to overcome our longing for the old fold, and 
go to work In the new church. My wife will be a leader In the Ladles' 
aid society, or whatever the women's organization that pieces out the 
preacher's salary may be called; and the children will be active in the 
Sunday school. Likewise we must smother any desire to stay In the old 
lodge, and will transfer our membership In two or three fraternal socie- 
ties to the lodges in X. My wife will be a member of the civic club, the 
women's club and the cemetery association; as will I in the commercial 
club and the other civic organizations, and I shall pay dues in the rod and 
gun club, the automobile club, the tennis and golf clubs, though I do not 
have the time to participate in their activities. 

Second, since I have known A, who was superintendent at X for the 
past two years, and, consequently, that he has kept a good school, I shall 
try to keep a better school. Given reasonable latitude in the selection of 
my staff, 1 shall endeavor to see that the teaching of reading and grammar 
and geography and whatnot is good. 

Third, T shall exploit the school. Having built up a good school, or 
laid the plan for one and started the work for Its realizatioA, I shall sell 
It to its community. Every pupil of school age shall be in school, and all 
must have loyalty to the school above everything else. The community 
must be taught to demand more and more of Its school — more of the real 
meat of education, and not be appeased by the display of fireworks and 
frills. I shall prosecute a campaign for new buildings where the old ones 
are Inadequate, for new courses in the high school, for teachers enough 
to enable them to do Justice to the pupil. The school must become the 
biggest business in the community, and Its biggest business. But this 
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win not be a free echool — it will be public, indeed my chief business will 
be to make it more public; it will be general, for all must atiend It — but 
it win not be free. My constituents may see their taxes rlsiag still 
higher. It will be my business not only to see that the tax dollar is well 
spent, but also to see that it la spent. When I get a superior teacher 1 
shall maneuver to get that teacher's salary Increased, even though be 
might consent to remain without the increase; for, believing In the dig- 
nity of my profession, I am willing to undergo some Inconvenience in 
order to improve the condition of other workers In that profession. 

But this cost of schooling and the mistakes that I am bound to make 
will make me some enemies. Some of these will be honest and honorable 
In their opposition; others may not. But all of them will be In deadly 
earnest to accomplish one purpose; namely, to get rid of me. My task 
will be to follow a steadfast purpose and discharge my duties well to 
friend an4 enemy, in spite of opposition and flattery. But when this 
opposition, which in the small town steadily grows and never diminishes, 
becomes so formidable as to make work unpleasant or to stand in the way 
of united community action In school affairs, then I shall take another 
train, find another town more attractive than X, and another board of 
trustees who will give me a contract and possibly another increase in 
pay, and then I shall write you another letter like this one with a tew 
minor changes to fit particular conditions. 



Your sincere friend, 

T. A. BRUNER. 
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A Movie on the Reservation 

IT WAS a small town moTle-houBe with worn valveteen seats. Tom Mix 
was the attraction, that pearly toothed, raah man who delights the 
Inexperienced. The audience began trailing in. Some shufried, some 
slipped along. What a motley array of clothing! For Tom Mix was In- 
vading the Flathead Indian reservation. 

There was a lumberman's outfit topped by a broad, grey cowboy hat 
set on long, shining, smooth braids bound with bead bands. Farther down 
was a "breed" with "white men's clothes," except for the moccasins, and, 
of course, there was the inevitable cowboy hat So many were "braeds" 
— that Indefinite mixture of red and white. Wby does It bring oat nar- 
row-eyed slyness? 

They settled into their seats and glanced around shiftily. For the 
most part they were unkempt; their hair, if It wasnt braided, straggled 
down unevenly over their coat collars. 

But bere was another. His balr was long. too. But one noticed the 
busby beard with a faint flash of bronse thru it. He was French — up In 
the hills most of the winter. 

How stolid the equaws were. They, too, wore a curious mixture of 
civilised and savage clothing. Their glossy hair was held down by bril- 
liant kerchiefs. Their fat bodies were draped with vari-colored sbawla, 
always fringed. A few carried smoked, bright-eyed, pnppy-Ilke Infants. 
Except one — she was different. Her hair was bobbed; she was gro- 
tesquely and vividly rouged. Her black eyes darted in an agonized at- 
tempt to be anything but herself. She seemed like some wild animal at 
bay, frantically seeking to evade ber captors. Her smile was overdone, 
and she chewed gum, oh, so raucously. She had become — clvUlxed! 

White persons avoided the red. There was as much race dirlsion 
bere as In the south. Those of the light race took seats In the center tire, 
toward the middle and back of the auditorium. 

And as the celluloid hero flashed his impartial smile across the 
screen — It was tbe stolid Indian who stamped, whistled, and clapped, 
while the white man sat In baU-bored silence. 

—ANNE CROMWELL. 
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Dose PVampus Cat 



Yon don' believe dat? Wy, mon Dieu, 

You t'ink dat I am lie to you? 

Jus' go down where de riviere back 

Into dat bayou dere, 

An' see doBe wild axe bandle track 

Jus' runnin' ever'wliere! 



An' where you fin' lots track like dat. 
Right dere you fin' dose wampus cat. 
You wan' to see dose animauz? 

I tell you w'at you do 

Firs' go to Pierre de Rochambeau 
An' get bees ll'l canoe. 

Get a beeg heavy hammafre, too 

An' tak' a knife along weet' you. 

An' w'en you're out on riviere, 

Mak' hole in dat canoe. 

Dose wampuB cat w'at leeve down dere, 

He lak' see w'at you do 

He lak' know w'at ees going on — 
Or eef you swamp bateau for fon; 
Mebbe he t'ink you're good for eat. 
Or got some food weet' you. 
Qui salt? At leas', c'est son hablte — 
He's euryoua w'at you do. 

Eh? "Curlosite", I said! 

An' tru dat hole he pokes bees head. 

An' w'en you see dat head come dere 

You heet dose wampus cat 

A great beeg whack weet* de hammaire 

An' knock hees head out flat! 



An' den you haul heem in de boat, 
An' Wen you see hees long black coat 
Weet' spots of rouge an' green an' blue, 
Tou get ver' mad, Je sals, 
To tln'k you b'leeve be lie to you, 
Dat man, moi, Jean Marrier. 



-EUGENIE E. FROHLICHER. 

Digitized oyGOOgle 
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Montana Place Names 



BOZEMAN. While MlB&oula received lU name from t&e Indians, 
Bozeman takes hers In commemoration of a guide, Jim Bozeman, 
who during Indian uprisings, led small parties of hardy American 
pioneers through the Red man's perilous haunts. 

BOOT HILLS. What horrible, grim, and gruesome deeds were com- 
mitted to fill the numerous "boot" cemeteries scattered over the state! 
They are inevitable to new territories. The dead who rest there were 
buried with their boots on. Some were killed In Indian fights, some at 
the stirring time when the railroads went thru, some after cattle raids, 
and a large number because the world was too small to hold both them 
and their rivals. Many a man fighting for right found his final bed 
beside a desperado — and both now Rest In Peace, 

PISH TRAP LAKE, up in the Bltterroot mountains, derives iU name 
from a geographical situation. In the early spring, what In reality Is a 
lat^e slough Is rilled with water by the melting snows. Fish find their 
way up to it in the spawning season. Because the basin is small the 
water supply becomes exhausted as soon as the snows have melted, and 
the thousands of fish caught In the basin die. 

VICTOR, a small town in the Bitter Root valley, was named in re- 
membrance of old Chief Victor, who lived and died at peace with the 
white man. Only once was he known to have caused trouble, when the 
Nez Perce Indians rode thru the valley Inciting all Indians. 

DEAD MAN'S CREEK. In the central part of the state, on the dl< 
vide between the Judith slope and the Musselshell slope, a prospector from 
the East once set up camp. It was not extremely large, but it had to be 
supplied with food. In order to lessen the danger of shooting one an- 
other, as welt as to assure the supply of game, Big Bill, as the Elastemer 
was called, hired two hunters. Each man was to have a slope for his 
range, and, by order of Big Bill, either mao was to shoot the other ou 
sight should he trespass. For many weeks no difficulty arose, but the 
rivalry between the hunters Increased steadily. Then the luck of the 
man on the Judith slope grew and grew, and of course with it the Jealousy 
and anger of the man on the Musselshell slope. One day the Judith 
slope man met with an accident, and In his hurry to reach water crossed 
the line of his domain; just as he rushed to the water and gained hope, 
he heard a sardonic laugh and the thud of a bullet hitting flesh. He felt 
a quick, sharp pain, and fell dead before his rival. For several years 
nothing was heard of the incident. Big Bill had left; his camp was de- 
serted: but the curiosity of a single child remained. His father had 
left one morning and never returned. Why? In his wanderings ha 
found the answer — there on the divide near the source of the creek lay 
his father's rifle and wallet. The creek and the canyon have since gone 
by the name of Dead Man's creek and Dead Man's canyon. 

RUBBER POINT. Almost on the Wyoming line Is a high point of 
rock. Below this point a road winds its way. On warm evenings the 
top of this point was the favored place of an "old maid". Miss Carew, 
in her youth a beautiful girl, had become enamored of a young French 
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voyager. They spent many happy hours dreaming together of the rosy 
future, Its Joys and peace. Suddenly the lover was called away. On the 
evening of his departure, standing on this point of rock, they pledged 
their troth, and he promised to return In the late (all. Fall came and 
went; many falls came and went People forgot the affair, all but Miss 
Carew. She walked to the point every evening and stared oft into apace, 
or watched the happy young couples walking along the road below the 
rock. The youth resented the watching , and began calling her "an old 
rubber neck" and the point "rubber point", and so the name has stuck. 

LAST CHANCE GULCH. Tirelessly a certain group of old miners 
had searched many regions for pay-rock. But now they were tired and 
discouraged; they would make but one more try, and thac up the gulch 
Just before them. The result of this search would leave them broke or 
better off. They started out with little animation, but when they ar- 
rived they were animated enough, (or there before them lay the "yellow 
rock"! The gulch they called "last chance gulch"; it is now West Haln 
street, Helena. 

—HELEN MacGREGOR. 
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Bookshelf 



LIGC MOUNTS: FREE TRAPPER: Frank B. UDdcrnin. iScriborre. 1022.) Ur. Lin- 
dermin tellB ■ alradilr running itorit thai rpveaU ±t U(« of tbe pLiIni in tht earlj tUfs 
before MoDUDft wai Httlvd. Hf fa** known ■omrthint o( thU life, tie U hlmielf ■ member 
of ID lodiu tribe «im1 hat reeeiTed pritltesra (ranted hy Indiana to few usite men. The 
iDdlu viUaie. buffalo ruonin] anil buntlsf, gambling, Irtding, the Indian religion of nature, 
dailT dutiet, fiabtlDg. morrjting, and otber pbufca nf Indian life are deMiibed in careful 
and Tivid detail. Mr. linderman, like ao manj wbo luie the Indian and write of btin, tenda 
toward wbat the layman In tbe tnbject calls Idealiaation. In chapter 30. for Inatanec, the 
white man come* oft. aa be probably dea«r*fa, a poor aecoDd; and wbenerer the Indian 
religion ia mentioned It ia ahown aa tuperior in ■ImpUclly and aincerlty to white man'a prac- 
tice. Ldkewiae tbe trnpprr'i life ii portrayrd—bia jomueylng up tbe Mluoori and Its tr.b- 
utHrtea. bli Indian akirmiabea. bii Dfe among tbe Indiana, bla trading of while man'a trinketa 
for fura, hia life in the poila far out from cEvlliution. bia anle of furs, and bia daya Iti early 
Ht. Louta. Tbe tamllinr figurea of FLnk and Carpenter and Talbot (Talbeau of Mr. Neihardt'a 
poem) and Edwin Boae appear. 

Tbere ia dignity In Ibr book, the majeaty of nature, and tbe dean purity of tbe out-of- 
doora. The pagea are refreahing. Never once doea tbe love atory beivme aottly aentimental; 
never once the hard life of the plnina ocer hemic. Mr. Linde-mnn writra with loTe and 
■rtlatry, and with a newly developed technic that pula him forward many atagec aa a atory- 
teller. Tbe narrative ia ao handled that an accumulative effect builda Ittelf into tbe emotlona 
of Ifae reader. Beiidea the beniily of nature nnd of frvp lii-lng in Ibe open tbere ia beauty of 
deacription and of pbraae. "The moon waa full and her ligbt allvered tbe lodgea ao tbat 
tbe abndowa ot the aatlve Cottonwood limb* tbat fell on Ihna iblmmered and aparkled. like. 
At Aral there waa tlrea In the lodgea — firea that abowed Ihrou^ like reddish -yeilow lanthoma. 
But one by one they went out till mirbl.v nljth all wh* dark inaide. Tbe r'ppllng of the Uariaa 
wntera enme loud. Am loft, aa tbe breeie atreDtthened or leaaened, carrying tae aound lo ua 
and awny again." "She atood up in tbat awift. illll way that ia like a ahadow." 

T%e book la a wholeaome and Initrucllve and enlertaming contrbution to ow Narlbweat 
literature. It abuukl be on every Montana b'gb adiool reading lilt and every Montanan would 
profit from a«qniilntance with lI. 

— H. M, 

THE SONS OF LIFE AND OTHER POEMS: William H. nnvleB. (Flfeld, LonJon, 
in-.'O.) In Ihia bonk we an- the nnthnr of Tha Aal«fei*arapNy at a Sapar-Tnmp come home 
nipiia from viijc^iljundn(e Fo ank hlmarlf. "Wbni in life?" That hia aniwer cnnnot be srJd lo 
Bl'tl the qucatinn i* not to be woid^-red at. In'.leeJ. he bimaelf lAow* twmetbing more tbao 
a auaplcion of hia failure in coming Ihna lo meet hia critic*: 

"I bear men a,iv: Thia Havie* h:ii no depth. 
He writes of birda. of alnring cowa nnd aheep. 
And throwa no light on deep, eternal tbi;tga — ' 
And would they biivp me tolkltig in my >i>fpY'' 
IJfe and death, time and eternity do not yield uo to him their aecrrH; all thlnita pnaa: 

"A f.n.Pie fiom Time jvcb life it* little breath;" 
in a fever of lual. in a itrufgle for common idielter. for brp:id o-d meat, man goea hi* brief 
ft-ay. nfrnld of the end of the road. 

Of ao much Davie* U cenuln; of a Ood he aeema not aiire. but he 1* not afraid. From 
the Eient onex the pMo^tx ^nd piopheta. who F|H-Hk uf riddles and aalvallnn. of hell nn enrin 
and G.«l'a almighty hour, he luma like a rel.elllnua pag:in. *ck of aoph'aticatcd myatcrie* 
weary of a world they fcave 

"Sicklied o'er with Ibe pale cuat of Ihoujtht," 
nnt like Omar lo the fleeting satl.;f..ction of the flesh, but In the arm* ..f h'R flr^: love. Nature; 
■To you I"ll come, my old and jiU'er friend 
With greater love 'U Ihese repentant hours; 
Tn let voiir Brook* run ainrlug to my 111": 
.Xnd walk agnin y"»p Meadows full of flowera. 
K'saed with hi* warm eyelauhe* liuiching mine. 
Or fte b'm from the shade, when In bit Mrenfflh 

Th'* [a no grent iihiioaoi*y It ia relreiit. but it i* the retreat of a stronii min who rcbela 
acninat the fevered "aolvera" of life. For the reiidlog of Hii* bo,.k el.oose an hour when the 
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PUBLIC OPINION: n'tller Lippmibn. (Hircourt, Brace, 1922.) Vdu ia tbe clurira 
thins we cull puldk opiulDD? How i( il tormedT Wbal innnence* effect ili thmiiea! These 
nre (lUPHtioiu which iircHtnt Ibrmaflvea lo ih« Iracher, Ifae lawyer, (he preacher, the editor — 
to evei'jc worker who haa cnnlnct with a public, lavie or amalL They arc the queatloDa wliich 
Wnller Ijppmuim has aoucht to anawer in "I'ublic Opinion". To their conaideiBlion Mr. Upp- 
uiiiun hua lirouitbt the varied and eitenaive abaervaliopa of hia veraatUe eiperieoce aa teacher 
I'f pajrcholDiy and philoaophy. aa reporter and editor, aa aoldier and diplomat. Othera tiare 
Bltein[>ted to analfie the paychiiloi]' of the crowd; Ur. Uppmaun purmea ■ different eoarae; 
be conaidera more the practical phaae of the prohleni. "rublic Opinion" ahould be read by 
ererr atudcnt who tooka forward lo public relationa of aD; aort. — A. L. 8. 

LOVALTICS: John Gulawonh}-. (Duckworth, London, 102-J.) Ia It QalawarthyT So 
nccnatnined are we to (tiilnworihy the Ililnkrr io tbe theatre — the man of ideaa who uaea the 
tbMtra tj a medloni (or fiTlnc them to the pobllc— that we may be a bit aurpriaed to apend 
an evening with (jalaworth; tbe dramaliBl. the playwriifat— the man who aoea the theatre to 
cQiertnin, primHril;. to inatrucl If he may. Loyaltlaa ia a moat intereating piny. It hlta boma 
and hita hard. Nowhere in itic MkI of Itfr. Qiilsworlhy'a plaja of jtreat diatlnctioa baa be 
bnndled in ao maiilerly a fsahlon tbe dramatic value of auapenae. LoytRlaa ia Intenae. It i* 
a play of plot, of aituation. eihlbltinf ctaaructera quite adeiiuate to the iltuation. iadiTidnala 
who make oa feel with them, who (ivg ua the illusion of life. An Rniliah country home; a 
number of |[iieatB, nmong them a Jew. younf. rich, and new. The Jew annouDCea tn Ua hoal 
St eleven-tbtrty at nigbl that be baa hnd a thousand pounda atolrn from bla room while he bad 
tone to hit bath. He deHnitely aecuaes one at the nueHli without positive proof. And there 
you hove it — loyalty! Shall the faoBI, obedient to hia impulae ua [cntleman. be loyal to bla 
friend and (ueit and denounce the Jew, nr ahall he. loyal to hlmaelf. to hia inner a«Ue at 
JnatkP, pnrnne the matter and diacover Ibe truth? nball [be clnb be loyal to the accuaed 
member without proof? Hhnll tbe wife be loyal when ahe konwa the tru±? Shall the legnl 
profenalon be loyal to client <ir to the honor of the profeaainu when It diacorera (be truth? 
Vnluea? Iluman problems! Of aucb la the (ood piny made. — R. W. 

WINDOWS: John Oaliworthy. (Duckworth. Tendon. 1922.) Quite a horae of anolber 
colorl ilr. Oalsworthy is camini; In be a dramaliat of brilliant variety. Wiad»ws la dellcioua 
hi(b comedy, aodal satire with all Ibe ating left out. He has sipped the honey from clover and 
[lo'son-ivy nnd mixed them In n hnnnlesH sweetness. Rul so dcliduui a flavorl Barrle and 
Shaw nod Wilde anit UHlswonby sU in one! miim. aatirc, wit. subtle inuendo. One baa to 
keep bis Intellect U.I I power raised at Irnat In the mth, degree to keep up with WiatlMra. 

Johnny: la cIvllizatiOD built on chivalry or on aelf-intereat? 

llr. March: I ibould any il wna bulll on contrnct, and Jerry botlt at 
that. Chivalry ia altruism. Johnny. Of cours? it is quite a question whether 
aitrulam isn't rnllRhteued self-interest! 

Biy: What's Ibe u«e ot alt these lofty ideas Itiat you can't live up to? 
I.ibeily, Rqunlit/. nemnrrucy — »ee what comes o' fi^blin' for 'em! 'Ere we 
are wljiln' uot the lot. We thouitbt they wna flied atars; they was only 
comets — hot air. No; triut 'uman nnturc, I say, nnd follow your inatlncta. 

Mary: And he's got tbe bookH out of cook'g room. 

Mra. March: r>o vou know whnt they are? "The Scarlet Pimpernel," 
"Tbe Wide Wide World" nnd the Bible. 

Mary. Johnny likes romance. 

itr. Marcb: Are you lolog to lenve bim up there wilh the girl and that 
innammntory llleralin'e all nicbt? Where'a your common acnse. Joan? 

or anob delicnle. unlabored linea ii the piny, a piny of philosophical tdens about Ufa tkat 
leaves na aa muddled aa life, but not uiibappily muddled; pleasantly, amusedly muddled. With 
rare humor, the only attempt at finality ia iiven to a woman— inebriate! "I — tea — it — all. 
Ton — eaa't help — unleai — yon — lovel See people as — they — are! Then you won't be — dis- 
appointed. Don't — have Ideals! Have — viainn— jnst almple — vision!" —It. W. 
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MARIA CHAPOELAINE, A Tak *l Hm Laht 81. Icka CMitm: Lnuli Himon; tni»- 
luted by W. H. BJake. (UacmiUaii. 1921.) It Human hud *iwnt hia life inttrti of mrrrly ■ 
year or m in thr Lake St. Juho 4'aunlT7 bin laniaafp and tbr way In whicb he tarned hia 
iCDleDcea michl hnve partakro at Ifar rlrmental ■Impliclty. power and mnedneu of that rold 
and lonely part ot Caoada. And it ih» life nf thai rejion were the Tery warp at bi« beinj hia 
book mlitbt have been an Irrealitlble. dramatic revelation, by atmoat InatinotiTelT aelected 
partlculara. ot the very Dature ot the cauotry. and the very rharanera of repreaenlatrte but 
Uchly inAvldualited peaHota. 

That indlipenuble condition, ot belns bone ot the bone, and fleah at Ifae Ileah at the 
life and people ane IHea to repreaenl, I* not taltUled. And ao thla highly and IntelliceDtljr 
pralaed novel about Prench Canadian peaaanta an a half-oleared farm In the north of tjoebec 
wbere the iriniera are Intenaely cold ia rather a mnalerly reporlorial fabrlmdon than a DDble 
art la tie creallcm. 

Judflnc by the traoalalioD, which la maoifeatly caretol with the IMelity of lore, the 
flDllior la vrry aelt-conadoua about the efferl of bit word* nod rhytbma. Hia uae and repeti- 
tion ot cunning decorative phraaea. and hia elaborate roundlnt of tenlenre* to (Ive them a 
contour more eleaant than tbe ranteat aupplled. make the atyle eiceaalvely and falaclj poetic, 
and reitder It literally aoporiflc. 

And correiqioDdiDgly. Ilie depiction of the lite and cbarnctera, thoufh impreaatve, ia by 
(eneral and aamewhat hypnotic augteallon rather than by letting the acenea extend betor* 
ua, and the cbaractera apeak and act. Tbe book la. In abort, ao excellent axample of that 
Interior but atill widely admired kind of art wtiirb aeeka Trat lo prodDca an effect Inatead 
of to communicate a perce|>llan and a teelini already dominntinf tbe apirll ot th« artlat. 

— a a C. 



THE MERCV OF ALLAH: Hilalrc Belloc. K'hntto and WIndna, London, 1033.) A 
Htitinn, alinilnc aatlre upon modem bualneia, the acrumulatlon of tortnnet, and aaciety'a 
altitude toward the procenea. It la atniitht-oul aatlre. frank, batterina. and baitinc; never 
tor a moment la the reader at a loai tor the writer'a menoins. It reada aa tboiicb Hi. Bellor. 
like many of ua, bad thoufht that the plouahinf ot thr war would make aociety caiiable at 
cultivation, but had awakened In poat-war diiya to a realiiadDu that no amount at ploushinc. 
apparently, can turn aociety while orfaulied on the baiii of wealth into aweet. productive aoiL 
Hia bnaglDi nway at onr falae ilandarda enhearlena oae who bellevea that all ia not richt In 
Denmnrk, Contemporary aociety Drrdx n aatirlat an terociaua aa Swift It ia loo bad that 
Hr. Belloc'a fenlua la not ferociaui. .Stilt, ttiere la no lack of vigor in hia Indictment. And 
how ludKrona he make* our world of biiainexs •rrml —H. it. 



PRISONERS OF HARTLINS: J. D. Bereufnrd. (Collina. London, 1022.) A family ot 
ten or twelve ait around In tbe country home of n rich relative waiting tor him to die and 
leave hia riehea: they alt around and rot, na people muat who live on UDwarltiy ideala. One 
man and one wnmnn only poaneaa bnckhone atroni enoufb to hold then erect before the 
WMltbj tyrant; and they ajone trow. An eidtini aiorj ot the will of one atroui man, 
backed with wealth, domlnatluf tbe lives ot a lioueehold. It la done with that Indalve lechDiqne 
peculiar to Berenford. — H. M. 



PIERRE AND LUCE: Ramaln Holland. (Holt. 1022.) Inimitable Freucli realtallc 
atory of the love ot two younxatera diiriuf the abnormal daya of the war when aociety'a 
thouRbt hovered on tbe edne of a poaiiible no-lomarrow. They are diailluaioned yonngatera, 
yet they find love good. iHerre aaka of fjuce wfey ahe lovee him. and ahe repllea that ahe 
doea not know, "And there la no need at all why 1 ahoald know. When one aaka why aome- 
thing la, it meana that one la not aure abont It, that the Ibing la not good. Now that I da 
love, DO more why! No more where or when or tor, nor how either! My lave ia, my love la! 
AD beaide may exist If It carea to," —H. M. 
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Mr. Carl Sandburg, the Chicago poet, was on the campus Monday 
and Tuesday, February 19 and 20. He Is a listener to the play of Imag- 
ination among the masses, the undercurrent activity on which nation- 
ality, with Itfl ciistomB and Its work and Its art. Is butlt. He "hears Amer- 
ica singing," But he hears nothing bookish, nothing academic, nothing 
fragllely cultural. He heeds no classical traditions,' no folk-material save 
what Is American, no Ideally conceived standards. Therefore he goes 
about this country bearing the work-songs and the play-songa of "the 
people." He read quiatly, simply, in musical tones, with marked accents 
and rhythms. Students packed the auditorium to hear him. 

On the last Monday In March the Tony Sarg marionettes will play 
Rip Van Winkle In the afternoon and Don Quixote In the evening. For 
the latter production Mr. Sarg bought at auction from the U. S. customs 
bouse authentic historic Spanish costumes and accoutrements of that 
period. This Is Missoula's first opportunity to see a complete program 
of nunpetB. altho Ellen Van Volkeniburg last summer taught puppetry, 
and Mrs. Louise Arnoldson, of the tlnlverslty faculty, and Miss Frances 
Carson, a student, have charmingly presented puppet shows on a small 
scale. 

The Poets of the Future, a College Anthology for 1921-1922, printed 
hv the Stratford Company, of Boston, prints one poem from The Frontier, 
ir I Sboald do, by Lloyd Thompson, and lists as "poems of distinction" 
six others, namely, Prophecy, by Mary B, Doerr; Aunt Allle, by Gwen- 
doline Keene; April SnowflakeN, by Wilda Ltnderman; M launders tand- 
)nir< by Adalouie McAllister; Pnck PbllosophLies, by Homer Parsons; 
and Pioneers, by Jack Stone. For poems of distinction only two other in- 
stitutions In the country made a higher record. Holy Cross College and 
the University of Michigan. 
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Little Lake Mary Ronan 



wild rice is yellow on grey water. 
Water crinkled like silver paper 
Across which the black silhouettes 
Of ducks are etched. 

PORTRAIT 

Mystic eyes, 

Mauve tresses rippling out and out, 

Cheeks colored faintly by the dawn, 

Lips gently smiling, 

Gown of soft veiling and brocaded grey silks 

Pinned with rosettes of yellow water lilies. 

PERSONAUTY 

Capricious, shy, alluring. 

Mocking the loon's mad laughter, 

Witching the deer from the shadows, 

And coaxing the downy wariness of the bear. 

IDENTITY 

Was she a lost moon wandering too near the ardent earth. 
Caught and held in his never-ending embrace, 
Or a tear dropped in pity by some gigantic god? 

— Hn.nA KX()-m,FLs ulair 



Nighl 



Dusky the waters by firs close-fringed. 

And birches splendid curving, 

Dark-flanking spires and slopes that pale 

To a peak white-etched above us. 

An arc of stones faint marks where shore 

Slips Into bottom. 

Roots at the drop-off, reaching up, stretch dimly, but below 

The depths He shadowed, richly still. 

Unstirred by motion save the urge 

That pulls unseen to the outlet. 

Quiet, dark, the currents rise, then gliding. 

Gleam as they pass us asweep to the fall. 

— ORAOE nAi.r>n-JN. 
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Across Andorra 

WE reached the Andorran frontier after a long hot bike from the last 
town on the motor bus line In Spain. The warning of our approach 
was given by a shaggr, black-and-white cur which rushed out of tbe 
frame shack occupied by the Spanish carablneros (frontier guard.) We 
saw several of them In the doorway, but continued along tbe road hoping 
to get across the line without the usual inspection of passports and the 
contents of our packs. However, we were soon stopped by a little man In 
a sage-green uniform carrying a Mauser rlfie nearly as long as himself. 
He cross-questioned us to flU up the time until tbe sergeant in charge of 
the post arrived with all tbe rest of the carablneros, who were off duty 
at the time. 

We were evidently quite an unusual party and distinctly worth see- 
ing, for some of the guards had roused themselves from their afternoon 
siesta and come out Into tbe hot sun to look us over, which represents 
quite a sacrifice on tbe part of the shade-loving Spaniard. I must admit 
that their curiosity was more or less justified. Our kit was rather worn 
after much hiking and sleeping In the open in the higher and wilder 
Middle Pyrenees, and all three of us bad long ago recognized tbe superi- 
ority of the local canvas-and-rope sandals over leather boots. Our 
packs were rather dirty and along wltb the patches, camp grease, and 
dust on our clothing, now even more disreputable than when we Jirought 
it away with us from Oxford, made us look like tramps. 

Tbe sergeant gave our passports a long and wise-faced perusal, as 
tho be understood all that he was looking at, and then proceeded to a 
cross-examination. One point which puzzled him was why I was carry- 
ing a passport printed on green paper while those of Wheeler and Dick- 
inson were on paper colored a solid British pink. When I explained to 
him that mine was an American passport he could not understand why 
it was not written In Spanish and why I epoke English to the other two 
with such apparent ease and fluency. The old difllculty had turned up 
again: To the average Spaniard, American Is a generic term Including 
Cubans, Mexicans and the South American nationalities. To him, a man 
from the United States — ^that is if he realizes that such a place exists — 
is an Englishman, or at best an "Ingles-Americano." 

The question of nationality once settled, the sergeant enquired 
whether we bad flnlsbed our army service. It was a logical question to 
ask. We appeared to be about the military age and the French and 
Spanish autborltiee cooperate with each other in apprehending draft 
evaders who bave crossed tbe border to the other country to avoid service. 
I explained the -matter, saying that there was no "quinta" In England or 
the states. He was rather inclined to doubt me, and only with the aid of 
one of his men who had been In Gibraltar could we convince the sergeant 
that an army of volunteers existed In any civilized country. In the end 
the carablneros were satisfied that we were neither draft evaders nor 
smugglers and gave us tbe usual cordial Spanish farewell, "Adlos, Fellz 
viaje," and we were across the line in the little Republic of Andorra 
where there are no immigration and customs officials. This ia probablj 
the only country in Europe where there is not an examination of Bomii 
kind upon entry. 

We continued on up tbe well engineered road following the bottom 
of the canyon, which serves so admirably to segregate the wide upper 
portion of tbe Valle de Andorra from the Spanish foothills below. The 
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little republic is bounded on the other «ide by the m&lii range of the 
Pyrenees, and It Is laigetj becauBe of these two natural barrlerB that the 
AndorranB have been able to malntala their Independence during four 
centuries. Within an hour -we reached San Juan, the largest Tillage of 
the confederacy altho not Its capital, and dropped into a cantina for a 
drink. We had not dared to drink the water in the river. On Bcveral 
previous occasions we bad witnessed the approved method of street- 
cleaning in the Pyrenees and knew that the water was fairly certainly 
infected. When the town becomes too dirty, even for the natives, one 
of the Irrigation canals on the terrace above the village is opened in 
various places and the water runs thru the streets and sJleys and even- 
tually into the river. 

We managed to get a few bottles of soda water, which happened 
to be overloaded with gas and blew around the room a bit when opened. 
However, the liquid which shot onto the floor and walls served a good 
purpose In coaxing a few of the swarms of flies away from us. As it was, 
we had to flsh a fly out of a glass from time to time. We were rather 
disgusted at flrst, but there was really no reason for being particular on 
such a small point; undoubtedly all the food we were eating had been 
treated in more or less the same way. 

Very shortly all of the unoccupied men of the village waoder«d into 
the cantina to look us over. As we wanted Information on several points 
we tried to carry on a conversation with them, Wheeler using French 
and I Castilian Spanish. Not one of the lot spoke either of these lan- 
guages. .-The official language of the country is Catalan, a dialect still 
used, almost to the complete exclusion of the Castilian of the neighboring 
Spanish provinces. We didn't make a markedly successful conversation. 
What was lacking in the way of linguistic ability was partially compen- 
sated by the loquacity of those interviewing us. Finally a man who had 
been at school In Spain arrived on the scene and the language problem 
was solved. The subject soon drifted around to the question of the gov- 
ernment of the country. 

As regards the rights and privileges of the cltltens, Andorra is vir- 
tually a free and Independent state, but the two principal ofllcers are 
foreigners. The chief civil officer receives hla appointment from the 
E>ench government and the nation forms part of a Spanish bishopric. 
However, in a state with only eight thousand Inhabitants nearly all of 
whom are farmers, lumbermen, and miners there 1b not likely to be any 
serious conflict of Interests, so that the functions of the two foreign of- 
ficials are of very minor Importance. The Internal administration Is 
carried out by a senate composed of members elected from among the 
wealthier families of the six villages of the confederacy. There are no 
police and no standing army, but every man In the country Is a member 
of the Andorran militia and Is liable for police or military service at any 
time. The Inhabitants have no military ambitions or tradition and are 
content to be left In peace and free from the compulsory service they see 
on both sides of them. In fact, they are quite jealous of their Isolation; 
and on one occasion when the gambling syndicate which later went to 
Monte Carlo applied for a concession to build a casino In the capital the 
proposition was turned down, even tbo Its acceptance would have made a 
rich man of every citizen of the republic. As affairs are at present there 
Is no poverty — ^why trouble with a lot of foreigners whose presence might 
sooner or later lead to Intervention by one or both of the more powerful 
neighboring states? 

After three or four hours hiking from San Jnan we arrived In An- 
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doira la Vleja. The dirty little village with tobacco and grain fields 
around it was certainly not an imposing capital of Europe. The houBee 
were made of stone, plaster, and wood in the conventional Spanish style, 
with iron-railed balconies Instead of ordinary windows. There were no 
dooryards, the houses fronting directly upon the streets. Of these only 
a few were paved and those with stone blocks, over which clumsy, cov- 
ered, two-wheeled carts clattered. It was the dry season and dust waa 
flying. To this we did not object. It would have been extremely incon- 
venient for us to have to wade about In the dirty streets after a rain in 
our canvas footgear and without the wooden clogs worn by the natives on 
such occasions. 

The following morning we left our inn — there was only one other — 
and proceeded towards the plaza mayor (main square). As we ap- 
proached it thru the main street, a roadway twelve or fifteen feet wide 
with balconies overhanging from the second stories of the houses, we 
heard a loud rhythmic beating. Dickinson thought a crew of axmen was 
at work. We turned the comer and found the source of the noise on tbe 
far side of the square: a woman was doing her washing at one of tbe 
public fountains, provided with hot water from a neighboring spring, and 
had a shirt down on the edge of the basin strenuously belaboring it with 
a paddle. The shirt must have bad steel buttons or was the property of 
someone outside of her own family, othei*wise she certainly wouldn't 
have risked such rough treatment 

The plaza Itself was uninteresting. In It was situated the state 
penitentiary, a little iron-bound coop about fifteen feet square, the front 
of which was used as a bulletin board for national governmental decrees. 
The only document on it at the time was a notice that a certain citizen 
was bankrupt and that his cow had been confiscated as partial payment 
of his debts. 

Tbe building which we cared most of all about seeing was the senate 
bouse. We went on a hunt for the porteress. We found her at borne 
engaged in plucking a hen In preparation for dinner; but she seemed 
quite willing to leave her domestic duties and take up her baton of office, 
an iron key fully ten Inches long. She led the way down the street 
towards the river, shooing the hens and pigs out of tbe way with her 
apron and chattering away continually In Catalan. Eventually we ar- 
rived at the senate house. We would never have recognized it as such 
except for the coat of arms cut In a stone over the doorway. Its general 
appearance suggested a large bam or granary, rather than a public 
building. 

A good part of tbe interior of the senate house Is occupied by 
private rooms for the housing of tbe delegates from the outlying villages. 
There are three rooms used at public functions, the chapel, with its 
usual paintings executed in the crude style of the country, the kitchen, 
and tbe session ball. Tbe kitchen Is a place of considerable importance, 
for senatorial sessions are preceded by a dinner In the hall. Its prep- 
aration must toe a matter of considerable difficulty, for the cooking ar- 
rangements are primitive. Tbe fire Is built on a hearth of flat stones 
laid In the floor and the smoke goes up an enormous bell-mouthed 
chimney bung overhead. Tbe pots are suspended by tripods or placed 
directly upon the coals. 

The session chamber Is a long rectangular room with whitewashed 
walls decorated with banners and pictures of various state functions. 
The most conspicuous position is occupied by a framed photograph of 
of a procession led by His Grace, the Bishop of Leo de Urgel, attired In 
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hia elaborate, long robes of office and seated in a parttcularly uncomfort- 
able position astride a fat, swaj-backed plow horse. He Is followed on 
foot by a number of dignitaries of the government looking quite fagged 
with having to wear a white shirt and collar. 

The center of the room is occupied by a roughly built pine table, 
covered with red felt, around which the ordinary members take their 
places; the president occupies a smaller table placed Just in front of the 
balcony at the end of the room. Built into the wall to his right Is the 
square-fronted six-keyed cabinet, the depository of the state papers. It 
Is large, highly carved, alz feet high, with swinging doors. In one of which 
are the six key-holes placed one above another. This arrangement was 
devised to prevent the opening of the cabinet without the combined per- 
mission of the senior delegates from the six villages, who act as custodi- 
ans of the keys. 

We finished our Inspection of the state's property by delving into the 
chest containing the official shackles and torture instruments. One was 
an Ingenious neck-pinching device quite up to the standard set by the 
Inquisition. In general form It was somewhat similar to a miniature 
pile-driver, but Instead of having a hammer to run up and down between 
the two uprights it was provided with a yoke which could l>e depressed 
from above on to the back of the neck of the victim by means of a power- 
ful screw. The Andorrans are a hardy and strong race, but It is unlikely 
that any one of them could keep his head and body together for any 
length of time under treatment with this device. The porteress took 
considerable pains to make us understand that It had not been used for 
more than a century. 

After returning to the Inn we toop up our packs, said "Adios," and 
started ofF for Salden, a small village near the French border. Prom 
here onward there was nothing but a rough mule track. A road enters 
the country from the French side, but the Andorrans have not permitted 
the Joining of the two roads into their valley, preferring to maintain 
their isolation, with its attendant peace and tranquillity. 

We spent the night in Salden, and in the morning commenced the 
ascent of a high but direct pass into France. During the last thousand 
feet Dickinson took revenge on rae for my fast hiking on previous oc- 
casions and began pushing the pace. This was our last day with no 
reason for conserving our strength and we consequently kept up the 
Citmpetition until we reached the summit. Here we (lopped dovn and 
puffed for about Ave minutes, until Wheeler, who had not Joined in the 
race, arrived feeling quite fresh and roundly cursing us for wearing 
ourselves out just to gain a few minutes. 

A few kilometers over the French frontier we met a French gen- 
darme, whom we confidently expected to lift at least a portion of the een- 
erous stock of Andorran cigars that we bad brought over with us. For- 
eunately, we had met him before on our way into Spain, and Wheeler 
engineered a very artful evasion of an examination of our packs by tell- 
ing a string of fabrications about our experiences since we had last seen 
him. When the gendarme was in a sufRciently Jovial mood we offered 
him our passports. However, he seemed to be more interested In one of 
Wheeler's yarns than in them; he completely ignored our packs. We 
eventually broke away and went off with the full complement of cigars. 
Late in the afternoon we arrived at the rail-head and caught a train for 
Toulouse, where we ended our trip, Wheeler and Dickinson returning to 
England and I to Spain. — BArKi.iFPR h. pfx-kwith. 
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Bowstring Jack 

OUR little cabin was situated on the north shore of Lake Cut Foot 
Sioux, or, as the Indians called It, "Kessle-kessle-da-pone." Back of 
the cabin, stretching nillee and miles Into the north were the pri- 
meval forests of white pine and Norway, broken only here and there by the 
numerous lakes of the North Country. Across an arm of the lake which 
stretched away to the north and west was the little Objlbway village of 
Bowstring. Its oldest and to me most Interesting Inhabitant was Bow 
String Ja^, who, as one of the younger members of the tribe afterward 
told me, had refused to become a "FlBtocal" or a "Catlick" and remained 
true to the faith of his Fathers and was still just a "Medicine Injun." 

It was Bow String Jack, too, who was my first caller. Late one 
afternoon during one of the cold snaps famous In these North Woods I 
was Bitting by an open fire In the little cabin. Just aa I had slipped Into 
a doze I became aware of the creaking of a stealthily opened door. Clouds 
of mist and steam arose as the frosty air poured In to mingle with the dry 
heat from the blaze. 

Gradually a huge form towered thru and as the mist cleared away 
I saw a figure most Imposing, most ludicrous, yet most pathetic He 
towered fully six feet four and with his massive head and shot^ders, his 
lean strong primitive features, furrowed deep with -wrinkles, weather- 
beaten and grimy, he seemed to personify the primitive earth, ages old. 
His coarse black hair hung in three tousled braids to his shoulders, each 
tied with a red cotton rag. Surmounting his hair was a high peaked 
hood, fashioned from a brightly colored flour sack, still flaunting Its 
trademark boldly over one ear. Attached to him somehow was a little 
cadet blue coat, a castoff from some boy's military uniform. It lacked so 
much of Its destination In front, was so ripped and gaping In the back, 
and was so short In the sleeves that It reminded one of the little jackets 
worn by monkeys performing with organ grinders. His splendid physique 
and his ludicrous apparel each made its bid for my emotion ; but the shiv- 
ering pathetic representative of a fast disappearing race outbid them both. 
I beckoned him toward the Are. His beady black eyes glistened and the 
thin withered lips parted with a smile showing one big lone snaggle 
tooth, as he greeted me with "Bo-zhu." 

He looked so cold and gaunt as he sat In the firelight beating and 
rubbing his hands that I made some tea and offered It to him together 
with some little cakes. Seeming scarcely able to comprehend my act, he 
pointed first to me, then to the tea, then to himself as he grunted, 
"Neeplsh, me." 

I nodded, "Neeplsh, you. Jack, heap cold." 

"Ugh, heap cold," was his slow guttural reply as he eagerly took the 
tea. Between sips he flrst looked me over, then gave himself up to a 
close inspection of the cabin. Something took his eye and he got up 
abruptly and walked to the wall. A detailed map of the region was 
thumbtacked to the logs. Jack stooped to examine It. then reached out 
a long, dirty fln^er. "WInnleblgoshish," he exclaimed exultantly. 

I nodded. "WInnleboshlsh." 

Then followed Kessle-kessle-da-pone, Bowstring, and the smaller 
lakes. The streams and roads came next. There was scarcely a mark on 
the map that the old Indian did not understand tbo he could read not a 
word. He was as delighted as a child, then suddenly, as remembering 
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Bometblng, started for the door, but paused to tie more cIoMly Us flour 
sack hood. As I watched the ludicrous figure aa Impulse came to me and 
I stepped to the closet and pulled out my big warm skating cap and mo- 
tloned him to put it on. Again he seemed unahle to realise that It was 
something for him. He looked to me for aasurance, then took It slowlr 
in his big hands, felt its thickness, and with smiles and grunts of deep 
satlBfactlos ran hla fingers through the shaggy wooL It was a thick 
gzajr angora that stood well the tests of the North Woods. The tassel 
seemed to delight as well as puule him. 

He had Just got it on to his satisfaction when the telephone rang. 
UncLe Sam. had Jiut completed a line In to the station a few months be- 
fore and It was still a thing of mTsttrr to the TniHynf ^id Jack forgot 
everTthlng to Ustan to mj conversation. 

He knew thM mj hurtiand had gone to Bena earl; that morning with 
a teamster from the liimbw camp and from there to Casa Lake and would 
be back tomorrow, for be had promised to bvj some beads for Jack's 
squaw and some behned neeplsh. litis message was to Inform me of 
his diange of plans. H« would be home tonight. When I had finished 
and turned to Jack his eyes were wide and very bright. 

"Man?'" he aaked. 

I nodded, "Man." 

"Bena?" half deubtful. 

"Yes, Bena. Home tonight, Jack." 

"Um-m-m?" polnthtg to the anowshoes on the wall. 

"Yes, walk." I answered after I had grasped his meaning. 

"WlaalabigeflfaiBh?" he asked. 

"Across WtnnleblgoBh," I replied. 

"Ugh, heap cold." 

It was coM. revtjr-flve talow uro that morning the thermometM' 
bad registered, and at midday had Just crawled up to thirty below. 

There were clouds slowly rising In the west, however, and It might not 
get so cold tonight, but it would take Jhn flre hours at least to walk out 
even it he cut across Wlnnieblgosh. Surely he would freese his hands and 
feet coming acress tin lake. I was troubled. The old Indian stood 
sltetttly watching me. "Why couldn't I drive to meet Jim?" I suddenly 
tjtot Bate stood In the bam restless fOr exercise. 

I called the station at Bena to tell Jim of my plui but be wsa gone, 
had stnrted lor Cut Foot Sioux, they thot. He bad said only a few minutes 
before, however, that be would come by the lake and I was sure I 
could not miss hbn. It was really better so, anyway, I thot. He would 
probably veto the scheme, for somehow he never seemed to get over the 
idea that I was still a tenderfoot, and needed a protector. 

I had been in Bena but once, when we bad come into the 
country. That was before the lake was frosen and we had used the reg- 
ular road. I tcdd Jack my Intention as weH as I could with motions and 
words and asked hhn to show me the road on the map. He grunted his 
disapproval heartily. "Ugh — cold, um-m-m," pointing to the clouds 
thru the window, "night" 

I laughed at his ominous headshaklng. Bena was the only trading 
point In that country and I figured that, like Old Rome, all roads must 
l«id to It. Afcaln I beckoned him to the map. 

He traced the road to the lake. Once moro he stopped and shook 
hia head as he pointed to the lake. "M-o-o-shuck, moxhuck" (big) he 
said. 
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But I urged tahn on. There were numerous crossroads, as he In- 
dicated, and two or three forks. The labe was a highway between the 
different lumber camps and two or three small settlements In various 
directions. This route in winter, because ot the great saving of time, 
was very popular. I was sure I could find the way with the aid of Jack's 
directions. 

As I dressed for the trip I thot of my warm cap and I must confess 
that I rather strongly regretted my moment of rashness. I hitched up 
Babe and as he stood by he conveyed to me somehow that Jim might 
not come that way; Bob Moghlmo, who lived down toward Bena four 
or five miles, was In Bena with his ponies. "Mebbe come home, mebbe 
not," he told me. But I was certain that Jim would not come with Bob. 
Nobody ever heard of Bob venturing out on such a day. Once more I 
laughed at his fears. 

It was Just getting dusk when Babe took me spinning out of the little 
clearing by the cabin. I turned and waved farewell to Jack, who still 
stood very gravely on my doorstep. Shortly we entered the tig woods. 
The tall silent Norways stood grim silent sentinels, and even the ringing 
of her footsteps as Babe sped and the metallic crunch, crunch of the snow 
seemed to accentuate the solemn Btlllness. A vague uneasiness began to 
creep over me. I tried to reason it away. Wherever I looked, calm and 
unmoved stood these great gloomy pines. Back they reached, one beyond 
the other, deeper and deeper into the shadows, back into the dim ages 
when men worshiped in the forests. Could they have been aught but 
solemn and mystic, these Druids of old? 

When we swung out of the timber into the "Narrows," the channel 
between Kessie-kessie-da-pone and Winnlebigoshish It was so dark that 
I could scarcely find the road. Once on it and Babe took it quickly and 
we soon came to the wide bleak expanse of the lake. It looked so vast 
and gray in the dusk and the timber on the shores looked so black. In 
spite of my heavy fur mittens, my hands were getting cold. But I would 
never turn back! Down fair across the wide expanse the road started. 
The north shore was fast slipping behind us. The lake grew wider and 
wider, colder and colder, and darker and darker! Doubt began to creep 
in. What if, as Jack said, Jim might happen upon someone. Bob Moghlmo 
maybe or someone else for whom this road would not be a short cut. 
No, no, surely he wouldn't; he had told me he would come this way! But 
somehow the gray settled Into a deeper and deeper gray; now the road 
veered away to the east shore. I could no longer see it for darkness but 
Babe followed IL This shore which at first seemed to offer a protection 
against my fears seemed less friendly on approach ; it was so black and 
forbidding. 

Presently a brush wolf yapped; Babe and I were both startled; then 
another; then a whole pack of them yelled and snarled and screamed. 
I knew they were harmless but their cry had Its effect. I was stllf and my 
hands were numb, it was so cold. When 1 had almost decided to turn 
back, there down the road ahead of me I saw a tall dark form approach- 
ing. My heart leaped! It was Jim! I urged Babe forward. Nearer we 
came and nearer! Never had Jim's approach been so welcome! Then 
Just before we reached it the figure gave a loud snort and a big bull moose 
dashed from our path and out into the darkness. 

I do not know why I did not turn back that instant but the disap- 
pointment rather paralyzed me, and Babe went on. A great hollow boom 
sounded tTom shore to shore and sent back its echo. It was the ice crack- 
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lag aa the cotd became more Intense. I shivered. Babe came to a stop 
and refused to go further! What was It? Stiff with cold and tear I 
stumbled out of the sled; ft was too dark to see and I had no match; 
slowly and with much apprehension I felt mjr way ahead thru the snow. 
There was the fork In the road! Which was I to take, was It right or 
left? Which was right and which was left? I was so bewildered. We 
must turn back. At that Instant the deep, long-drawn howl of the timber 
wolf cut across the night Babe jumped and I reached for her bridle. 
Scarcely had I secured it when not one but several wolves took up the 
wail. The timber wolf always strikes terror and Babe leaped and started 
across the snow, dragging me with her as I held tight to the bridle. I 
spoke to her and at last she stopped, but she was trembling all over; so 
was I. As soon as she would permit I got back Into the sled and she 
darted forward. But where? We were off the road and In the dark we 
could not hope to find It. As the wait died away a deep silence once more 
settled over lake and wood, a piercing stillness that made the nerves taut 
and the heart waver. I felt all the eyes of the forest were upon us and 
knew we must not hesitate. I turned her toward what seemed the direc- 
tion of home; she understood. I gave her her head, and after much 
floundering she grew more confident, as tho she had found the way. 

Gradually then the situation seemed to improve. Was it getting 
warmer? I thot it surely seemed so, tho I was still frightened. 1 was 
getting sleepy. Were we going home? Somehow I didn't seem to care 
very much. If I oould just go to sleep. Then Babe began to sniff; I was 
dimly conscious of a metallic crunch In the snow. Slowly I roused myself. 
Was It wolves? Why couldn't I wake? Why couldn't I move? This 
thought struck deep Into my consciousness and I came to as a huge figure 
loomed close and I heard a muffled, hoarse, "Ugh-ugh. Bo-ihu." Old 
Jack! He spoke to Babe, then lifted me out of the sled. He beat my 
hands and arms and made me walk, tho I seemed unable to move at first. 
At last he motioned me to run behind the sled as he led the way on snow- 
shoes. Oh, I wanted to ride! He wouldn't let me. Then at last after I 
really could run I was allowed to get into the sled and he got in with me. 

He had gone to Bob Moghlmo's after I had left, he made me under- 
stand, and found that Jim had come that far with Bob and from there had 
walked home. Jack had then struck out for the lake, guided only by his 
Indian instinct. About a mile from home we met Jim with a lantern. As 
well as I could I explained the situation and Jack got out of the sIM. We 
tried to take him on home with us but he Just grunted and with n wlerd 
grin, pointed to the big warm cap. As he turned to the direction of his 
home, we watched old Bow String Jack disappear Into the night. 

— Kr,I7,.\BRTH r. FI.INT. 



Late Blizzard 



Shall I ever again Id the windy marshes 
Pause as I search for wild duck eggs 
To bear the liquid call of the marsh wren. 
To watch the flash of the red-wing's flight? 

Sweep on, Coldmaker! 
Dance, you blizzard! 

A week ago, beside the creek, the willow bads were swelling. 
— Bt'OENIE rnOHLICHRn. 
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Galli-Curci 

Hast seen, in some warm-sunned vineyard, 

The grape, the clinging buncb, each cbeek to cheek, 

Stlver-duBted, ttaroibbing, purple . . . ? 

Hast plucked It from the stem with trembling handa. 

And held it a long age above thy lipa — 

Then pressed— pressed — pressed It — 

Until warm grape-blood filled thy moutb 

And ran In veins along thine arms — 

And filled thy mouth, and trembled on tby tasting lip? 

— BUBT TBATfl. 



Certainty 



I think that T should die indeed if chaoca. 

Or love, or bitterness, or fear should black 

With envious smudge, or kalsominlng touch 

The pictures In my soul . . . Remembrance 

Of these is color and song. Is peace and pain 

To tell me that I live — that men I meet 

Are warm to touch, and women strangely fair. 

That new-ploughed meadows will grow green again 

When dreaming seeds have had tbelr measured rest. 

Without the tapestries I treasure here. 
Sacred and safe from any vandal hand, 
I could not know, having no certain test. 
That there is heaven or hope or meadow-lanes. 
Sunrise for men or birds whose sleepy eyes 
Are closing now In fearless-breathing peace. 

But in my soul a certain glory gains 
Upon the dusk . . . for in my ancient store 
There glows the radiant picture of fresh day, 
Like new love blushing In a country lane. 
Birds taking wing, singing of hope . . . and more. 
—HAL S. WHITE 
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Views 

They rested at a spring — 

Around them mountains, distant bllla. 

And glens pine-grown. 

Blue of far water, 

And dusk of shadowed passes. 

The Young Man: 

Snow-aplotcbed, the mountain rises sheer. 

A naked mass of cliff and crag 

That towers till that one shaft of light 

Turns Its bald top to gold — 

A mighty climb and glorious. 

Through creeping shale. 

Past precipice, round reef and rock. 

To that far height where sunlight plays! 

The Man Who Was Neither Young Nor Old: 

In the blue shade far down the stream 

The foothills gently rise. 

Their ragged outlines turned to waves 

Which swell against the sky. 

A boatman on that velvet edge 

Would not be blown by sudden squalls 

Or gusty blasts. 

But sailing slow, now high, now low. 

Might almost find content. 

The Old Man: 

Beyond the creek the breese Is playing; 

It circles round that weathered pine 

And In among those aspen trees. 

No sudden movement there and no extremes. 

No strife and no despair. 

It's like the past; for all things seem 

But shades of yearning ecstasy — 

A luminous recess of mind 

Where wander vagrant memories. 

—BERTRAM OlT^mUR. 
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Tht Serf 

The wagon stopped- Then through the open gate 
The farm-team slopped. . . . . T was Pete retumfng late 
Prom town. Unharnessing the team he led 
Them to the bam, an eye-sore of a shed, 

Straw-thatcbed He cursed the wlckless lantern; sought 

The buckles in the dark, and pulling taut 
The tie-ropes, plodded Blowly toward the thing 
That served him for a bouse. . . . (One rainy spring 
When hopes were high, he'd planned to build, 
And dug an ample cellar, now half-filled 
With thistles and debris. And as Pete walked 
On past, out of the dusk Its wide mouth mocked 
At all Ms addled plans). 

A thing, I said. 
As granary It was built, and painted red 
By Pete himself .... and hoping for a crop 
To fill those bins, he scrawled PETE BARKAS, PROP. 
Above the door. .... But rooms once meant for wheat 
New served as place to cook and sleep and eat. 

Beside the stove his wife stood deep In thought. 
She'd washed for Oreens six months, but felt she ought 
■ To tell them to go hang, for they'd begun 
To splice pajamas, counting them aa one. 
But this year's crop was light; the cows were dry — 
With taxes to be paid, and clothes to buy. 
Dry-landers' wives can't do quite as they please. 
For dollars are as scarce out there as trees. 



Pete came in whistling — stopping short to say, 
"Hoy! Ma and Joycie! How's It go today?" 

Matilda scarce looked up. but using fork. 

Tried ttoth to dodge the grease and turn the pork. 

This done, she took the sizzling supper up. 

And poured the steaming tea Into the cup. 

All through the meal Pete sat without a word, 

But looked down at the cloth, or slowly stirred 

His tea. The meal was finished soon. Pete lit 

His pipe .... Then cleared his throat a <btt 

And said, "Hard luck in Willow Springs today." 

"What's that?" (his wl(e) "Green's took the stuff away?" 

"No, no, he give me time — renewed the seven notes. 

But kept out all the rakin's .... both the wheat and oats." 

(These rakings were the meagre little yield 
The women folks had gleaned from off the field: 
A bunch the header missed — or barges spilled — 
Not much, God knows, but Pete had willed 
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That proceeds from sncb groin Bbould be 
Pin money for the women.) 

Angrily 
Matilda spoke, "Tou let Green take that wheat 
That Joyce and I slaved over In the heat — 
Tou know how we need clothes, but Just like you 
To offer Green my wash-tub wages, too!" 

Then speaks up Joyce, "Hy Qosta, folks, do be stUl 
An hour or so — then you can row until 
Daylight, but I must get this history done .... 



"Alexander II freed the serfs In 1861." 

— E. E. RRicnox. 



Feet 



ALTHOUGH life seems dull and routine encroaches alarmingly on the 
poetic freedom of the spirit — although we are told that the aim of 
college life Is to chisel and polish and smooth until each is like to 
each, there is one way In which I am set unalterably apart from other 
mortals. In this one thing I am unique and uuapproachiAtle — my feet are 
so wide in proportion to their length that only a shoe made to order can 
ever be expected to really fit. On and by my peculiar feet I reach a lUgh 
peak of splendid solitude which awes and uplifts the soul by Its remote- 
ness from the commonplace and usual. 

There are many of us occupying such peaks, all poasesalng a common 
pride, but separated from each other by the diversity of the defects of our 
feet. There is Jane, who has the longest toes in the house; there is 
Lois, who cannot, for some undivlned reason, be comfortable with a heel 
less than two-and-a-half Inches high; there is Gladys, whose feet are 
literally nothing but skin over bone. All have great dlfflculty in getting 
shoes; and It la not surprising, for each one has the most extraordinary 
feet in the world. 

The thought of a world of standardized feet for standardized shoes 
is, for some people, pleasant. But such a change would mean an Incalcu- 
lable loss of distinction for us. Our conversation would be bare of those 
sparkling tales of arches, heels, toes, and insteps which now adorn It. 
No longer would we be exalted by our difference from others. Instead of 
being persons who move about by means of highly Individualized organs 
utterly unprecedented In shape, we would be people with type A, D, or C 
feet. We could not spend, as we do now, hours of pleasant competition 
In relative pedal monstrosity. 

When we bought shoes it would be a soulless transaction involving 
only the exchange of money for merchandise. Now It is a lively and 
spirited contest between salesmnn and customer, one determined to fit, 
the other not to be fitted. It ts soul-satisfying Indeed to have the sales- 
man say, as one did to me when he realized that my feet were the most 
unusual he had ever seen, "I am afraid we can't flt you. You see, they 
don't make shoes that shape," and to go out knowing as I did that there 
is no other such as I am, that there are no feet like my feet. 

— Ki.i.i:.v wwu-'ll. 
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Dict^inson's Modem Symposium 

WHAT GREW OUT OP READING IT 

THE symposium was a real treat If jntetlectual shocks and surprlBes 
are our best teachers, I had a few good ones. They were stimu- 
lating. The book gave me a big jump In original thinking which 
resulted In the exercise of a bit of creative faculty. There was a dramatic 
quality aibout It which I enjoyed. And If life were not such a busy ordeal, 
I would regret that "It's all over." 

I reviewed the book In an endeavor to find signs of Dickinson's per- 
sonal views. As chairman of this august meeting, he was master, not only 
of the diplomatic situation before hfm, but also in concealing his opinion. 
After MacCarthy's speech he aays, "the written word has done but poor 
Justice." Before Coryat's appeal, he tells us that "this poet was incapable 
of a false note." When Introducing Woodman, he refers to him as "a type 
of Christian so rare nowadays." We Anally see this shrewd handler of 
men atone on his terrace "without elation or excitement," but with the 
calm of an assured hope for hfs day's work. Prom these and other re- 
marks I can find no clear light on the personal point of view of this 
competent host. 

Pull effectiveness of the speeches demands oral reading. The rhythm 
is not exactly the restful ebb and flow of Irvtng's description of a scene 
In the Alhambra or of Addison's explanation of Sir Roger's adoration. 
It has big sweeps, resulting sometimes In oratorical vastnesa where 
imagination has full sway, as In the conclusion of Remenham's and 
MacOarthy'e speeches, or in wild splashes of nothingness, as In Wilson's 
Introduction. 

And now that these gentlemen have all had their say, I should like 
to have mine. Althoueh lacking the power, vision, and thought of a 
Remenham, Allison or Woodman, it will be equally sincere and, perhaps, 
more simple. Contrary to Hartnftton's belief, we have in this country 
a distinct aristocracy Just an clearly marked as the nobility In England. 
There Is only a nominal difference between our moneyed aristocracy 
and the Europeon sort. Members of our upper class marry Into this 
European nobility. This aristocracy has shown Itself to be ready In aup- 
7>ortine: art. Not America. >t>ut a Carnegie or a Hoover would employ a 
present-day Mlchaelaneelo, if he would but appear. Harlngton says It 
was not Milan but Ludovlc, the Moor, that valued Leonardo. "It was the 
English nobles that patronized Revnolds and Gainsborough." We could 
say, not America, but Rockefeller, the capitalist, would value a 
twentieth century Leonardo and pay fabulous sums to have his work 
adorning a Flflh Avenue palace or an Edgewater Drive mansion. Our 
democracy suoplles us with something Harington thought It lacked. The 
kind of which he was thinking differs only in name from our distinct 
moneyed aristocracy. Everv good democrat need not pray for the advent 
of Rristocracy, In New York, co from the East Side to Fifth Avenue; in 
Chicago, eo from West Twelfth Street to Sheridan Road; In Great Palls, 
po from South Side to Smelter Hill, and the external signs of our aristoc- 
racy will become visible. 

During my stay in Anaconda I often noticed, during the early morn- 
ing hours, car after car pass crowded with men going to work In the 
smelter. Perhaps, they were of the type of whom It might be said that 
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tbelr "Btate is kingly." To a caaual obMirer their lives constated 
In going to work, coming hocne, going to bed. Not long after 
leaving this little mining town, I had ogcbbIod to call on one of the 
wealthiest women In the Northwest. Her estate covers hundreds of 
acres; her winters she spends in New York; members of her family 
entertain the noblltty of Europe. I sank In rare orientals. Roses and 
chrysanthemums nodded to me from long sparkling vases. Boms. 
Emerson, Carlyle, smiled from behind highly polished mahogany cases 
and I thought of the poor Scotch poet's 

"The rank Is but the guinea stamp. 
The man the gold for a' that" 
Now, as I recall many such experiences in the east and in the west, I 
feel justified In saying that under our donocracy has grown a decided, 
clear-cut moneyed aristocracy. 

Our government does tend to destroy tbat reflection needed for the 
development of an artist It Is a phlloBophic axiom, I believe, (would 
that I had had courses in philosophy, moral theology, social psychol<^7 
and International politics) that intent destroys extent, and extent de- 
stroys Intent. The predominant passion of American life is money-mak- 
ing; and BO Intent does the average American become in his particular 
project, that all else Is excluded from his life. Wife, children, and sacred 
ties fall Into the "fringe of consciousneBS." Comforts, health, friend- 
ships become a part of the background. Abruptness and 111 manners 
grow into an Irascibility that makes many of these giants of ambition 
Interesting specimens for the psychologist Here Is the tendency of our 
life today, which may result in many a crime crying out to heaven for 
vengeance. The stronger the passions, the darker becomes all under- 
standing of the "higher goods of life," to which Martin so often referred. 
So intense is one passion becoming that it promises to make one-sided 
human beings out of us. While our democracy furnishes an aristocracy 
that could support art, It hinders the growth of that reflection necessary 
to nourish the soul of an artist. 

In spite of our many weaknesses, and they are serious ones, no 
radicalism will even change our government. Those tendencies which 
aim to destroy existing forms of government may thrive in Mexico, or 
in some parts of South America, but not In our United States. Any power 
that would destroy flnanclal projects and seriously affect business, caus- 
ing bankers and capitaliste to withhold money or loan only on short 
terms, would find very little sympathy in the American body of clMzens. 
A violent role would demand leaders who would be Idealists. America Is 
not famous for her production of that type of personality. She Is made 
up principally of hard-beaded business men Intent on their predominant 
passion. There will develop, and the time of it is fast approaching In 
England and in America, a strong socialistic state whereby central gov- 
ernmental control will become mighty and all-powerful. This develop- 
ment will have to come about without any sudden upheaval in the busi- 
ness world. We may yet see a United Europe under one Social Regime, 
as well as a strong SoclatiBtic Polity grown to full size under our Democ- 
racy — which, however, will never lose its powerful aristocracy. 

—SISTER ICXATirS CASEY. 
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Letti 



ers 

I. IMPRESSIONS FROM A PROFESSOR ON LEAVE IN NEW YORK 
(Excerpts from private letters from Dr. J. H. Underwood) 

Oct. 14. DnunsUes. "Chauve Sourfs," first nlghter with Mary 
Stuart. More splendid than the other program. "Marlborough Ooes to 
War" even more wonderful hit on militarism. M. S. and I agree that 
we never saw anything in American varieties to furnish comparison. 
Jane Cowl in "Malvoluca," entrancing happy solution of good-bad woman 
— no taint of "Main Street," at Aator's theatre. Naturally, the "Equity." 

Flaanee. Two days with the bankers — 11,000 banters In New York 
for AB90Ciation — reserved seat, courtesy of Sellgman, from Lamont of 
Plerpont Morgan's — to hear Reginald McKenna, Chancellor English 
Exchequer, In war, tell the bankers, about debts and reparations and re- 
construction, what I have told room 207 L, the last two yean. Without 
the Enellshtnan's marvelous diction, cogency, distinction. 

Militarism. Banker's excursion — 7,000 of them — to West Point 
The wooden soldiers in all their grandest displays, marvelous riding, 
games, guns, parade — before their lords who never go to war. 

Societr, M. S. 

Selfgman, 
Glddlngs. 

Bumped into Pierpont, Jr., at West Point, unexpectedly, as once on 
sidewalk, Boston, Pierp. Sr, by accident. Ominous coincidence. Invita- 
tion to appear on program Bryn Mawr Presidential Installation. 

Education, going to hear some lectures — Watson, behaviorlst, 
Dewey, philosophy, Kallen, testhetics. Psychoanalyxlitg N. Y. U. and 
Columbia business colleges. 

Religion, Cathedral St. John Divine. Bishop Manning "could not 
conceive that the creed of the church could ever change." Went to sleep. 
Church in New Haven. 

Architecture, Union Seminary, around comer from my room, a daily 
Joy to the spirit Contents, a daily depression to the understanding. 

Natare, Connecticut woods in auttmin. 

Oct. 17. I was almost sick with a cold, my chief occupation for 
three weeks in this frightfully sticky and dirty place. 

Oct. 30. Try to do a little of my duty by New York, too, evenings. 
A play Friday night — Ethel Barryraore in Hauptmann's "Rose Beryl" — 
an exception to the theatrical claptrap of the season, although Elthel 
doesn't do It well. Last nitrht heard Jefferson on his visit to Europe. 

Back from Carnegie (Hall). Had the novel experience of bumping 
Into two Missoulians in one evening. Heywood Broun, a big, fine man, 
drawled out amiably very impressive and tactful remarks. Mrs, Sanger, 
greater in heroic and vastly significant world leadership than In any 
remarkable natural talents. I am up here after midnight scribbling, 
havini; taken coffee both before and after — before, at a Swiss restaurant 
near Carnegie — all sorts of interesting cranks like me — after, with the 
deadly, null and void New York crowd at a Child's (restaurant). Cer- 
tainly civilization here depends on: decrease of births; and a banish- 
ment of the millions to decent country life and work; and war against 
the organized conspiracy, of New York business and Butlers and Schools 
of Commerce, against rational life of the common man. 

Louis Levlne's brother, 'Mlscba Levitzkl,' whose fame Is secure as 
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the hfllr to FaderewBkl's place, just after ten months around the world, 
played to Carnegie Hall full, and ten encorea after the audience rose and 
crowded about the atage. I met him. Another brother, Marks, enter- 
tained me, both at that and today at lunch. Louis has an article In At- 
lantic. Is disappointed with Russian rerolution — bo Marks says. Is 
about to become prof, in N. Y. C. C. 

Hugh Walpole to big theatre — full — courge of lectures. Heard him 
on the "Four Great English Realists." Aristocrats: Moore, "Bather 
Waters," "greatest English novel." Realism vitiated by his feeling for 
world beyond the world; Galsworthy, "Man of E*roperty." Realism viti- 
ated by his feeling for Injuatlce of the world. DemocraUc: Bennett. 
"Old Wives," "Hilda," "Clayhanger." Realism vitiated by his sense of 
the glory of life; Wells: "Tono Bungay." The artist dead since 1914. 
Vitiated by acute activity and interest in the times, but a hundred years 
hence the "most representative mind of this time." Inference intended — 
behold Walpole the realest realist. (Walpole seeming to care most for 
Bennett). 

Bump into Montana students every day or so. 

Nov. 15. Don't you know I had a party here too with my cake and 
candle, at Percy Stone's? Peg Garvin, his wife, and Helen Fredericks! 
I felt fifteen or so. 

Today up above Tonkers where my friends the Thomases are super- 
intendents of the flnest orphanage in the world, million dollar plant, pet 
charity of the four hundred. 

Heard Jean Longuet, saw Isadora Duncan — and two movies! — and 

Eva Tanguay — Wish A were along to get the real inner significance, 

too, of the frivolous, which damns perfection for the sake of Beauty, 
which like the wind and the Spirit bloweth where It Hsteth, not accord- 
ing to the conductor's baton! 

Nov. 25. Observe me take off my hat to Shapiro, the only professor 
I have met who, at Ural acquaintance, was to me a man of eesthetic sensi- 
bility, bigness of spirit, and the only professor big or little, who appeared 
to me bigger than his professorship. 

Have met Elise Dufour in her dancing studio, heard and talked to 
Arturo GlovanltCi, syndicalist orator on Fascist!, In response to Arthur 
Livingston, professor of history. Glovanlttl la an overwhelming and not 
very pleasant person. I preferred the apparent insight of the awkward 
professor, to the passionate, beautiful, satirical oratory of the poet. The 
professor lacked the humane imaginative sympathy of the poet. The 
poet lacked the analytical understanding of human nature that the pro- 
fessor bad. It was the most exciting debate I ever heard, before the 
members of the Civic Club. I have a guest card there, also at the Faculty 
Club (Columbia). In other words I have got started into many of the 
best things In New York, Just as I resolve to run away to visit friends and 
cousins (in) Bait, and Wash, and to go to the Econ(omlca) and Soc(iolog- 
ical) As8(oclatton) In Chicago, and (accept) Jeanette and Jane Addams' 
Invitation to stop at Hull House. 

The last play I saw was Maugham's "Rain," a tremendous play. It 
(and "Babbitt") Is art, but it Is art that Is to die, because of Its simplicity, 
Its deceptive isolation of characters, intentionally or unintentionally, to 
point a social Judgment of community or class. 

Shapiro, history, law, and "Nation," Van Doren, "Century," Ogbum, 
sociology, all "authors," couple of hours at Faculty Club, much magazine 
goaalp, and sarcaalic comment on the "New Republic," an intellectual re- 
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past, like an old time CoITee Parlor spree, and me the only one eager to 
get back to my work! It iB really an unconscious defensive against tke 
tensenesB of New Tork stimulation, lamming, cramming, etc. 

Heard little Ema Rubenateln, yloUnlst. 

Dea 1. I have eaten there (Greenwich Village) Incidentally to calls 
and N. Y. University, at "Pepper Pot," "T. N. T.," and "Flamingo," and 
Civic Club — all full of bright young people, cultivated girls for attend- 
ants — a land I'd like to know better, of fine people, mostly perbaps "futil- 
Itarlans," but lovely youth; and the "Marie," with some old maids who 
write ahout intelligence and sex; "Marl's," a place where the up-town 
and out-of-town go to guess which of the others are obacene or emanci- 
pated. I hare had several evenings (with) Coffman's alater-in-law, who 
is BupervlBor and trainer of all the telephone girls of N. Y. and New Eng- 
land. She showed me a lot of her eleven hundred girls in the biggest 
telephone office in the world, and I took her to our Russian Inn and 
"Seven Characters In Search of an Author." 

Philadelphia. I aim tired from my slumming expedition into the 
Jungles of Bryn Mawr. 

Culture is a sad and humble and funny thing in the midst of the 
academic fantasy. A hundred fifty colleges were here. The funny old 
B. Mawr Greek professor, "lazy," he said, contemptuous of "Bryn Mawr 

boneheads," and the patron saint, , too, was a humanist 

and a humorist, worth all the executive big wigs I met. I did not dislike 
Angell of Yale. He has not been president long enough to be corrupted 
yet. and of (two prominent woman's colleges) have, as every- 
body says, "poise" — in other words (are) cold, unmarrlageable women, 
who never adventure into the mazes of truth. Don't know It surrounds 
them. On the other hand Virginia GUdersleeve of Barnard, Dean, with 
whom I bad breakfast and talk Is a big, humane, humorous, regular 
woman. 

I cut the processional — gowns, and maudlin colors— obscurantism, 
livery, touched with fantasy! Felt more like a man over on the side 
lines with the masters! 

Very valuable day for a backwoods professor! 

Helen Hughes, enfant terrible of faculties, bid for by all four of the 
big woman's colleges for her brains and prestige, as an ornament, yet is, 
by Intellectual integrity, at a higher range than that of (three presidents) 
and the like — absolutely and forever debarred from executive position. 

Her next article will be in New Republic. She is writing a book 
with Robert M. Lovett. She got out her "Felicia" — her car — and we ram- 
bled fifty miles around Valley Porge and other sacred, somnolent spots, 
and (had) a dinner at a snob hostelry. 



II. FROM CHRISTIANIA 



Krlstlania, Norway 
Bygdo AUe 18 
4 December, 1922 
. . . You can hardly say that student life here Is very exacting. 
Lectures ceased more than three weeks ago, and since then those who 
bare not been taking examinations or reading for examinations have 
been entirely free to do what they please. Many, I dare say, have done 
nothing, particularly the younger students; they hardly get down to 
business before the second or third jsar. They have no semester exam- 
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tiuUJona, of coime, and frequently Utejr ilt thm the lune mtIw of leo- 
turee twloe or eren three times. They do leas bromiog aroimd than 
American itudenta and concentrate on a limited "pensum" (subject 
matter). In languages they are tar superior to American stodents, but 
they fall far short of them in many other fields. The student's yearly 
prograOL baa humorously been thus described: lectures for eight weeks 
in SepUnriber and October; NoTember 16 be goes home for his Christmas 
▼acatlon and returns January 16; lectm-es a^in for eight weeks; April 1 
be begins to sit on the Unirerslty steps; and about Hay 16 he goes home 
to rest up during the summer. The student is not mshed (or time. And 
be might perhaps exclaim: How can one study more! The UnlTerslty 
library closes at 8 p. m., and now because of the high cost ot cafe life 
there isn't enough funds left to heat his room. 

Nor are the professors orerworked. The maximum pn^ram is Are 
hours a week; frequently It la only two hours a week; It averages per- 
haps three. Lectures are scheduled to begin the first week in September, 
but a great many of them were postponed a week or two or eren longer. 
The ground that ia covered is consequently not very great. One pro- 
fessor, whose lectures on ballads I attended, succeeded in going through 
two ballads. Moet of the courses are one hour a week, as was this one. 
It Is not strange that this professor has had time to write during the 
last 10 years some twenty-flve articles of considerable weight and bulk. 
The examination system naturally cuts Into the time materially. One 
full month each semester is devoted to the written and oral examinations; 
these are in some respects similar to our various state bar examinations. 
The professor In philosophy, who had been giving five lectures a week In 
general psychology, closed them about November 1 because of the 450 
examination papers he would have to read sometime In December. He is 
a youth of twenty-seven and therefore not Inclined to take his duties 
lightly. The arrangement favors, on the whole, research work and as 
such It Is admirable; but from the point of view of the student it must 
be somewhat unsatisfactory. American universities and colleges may 
have gone to the other extreme In organiEation and examinations and 
grades, but I am convinced that the American student can find his way 
better than a student here at the University. There is no wonder that 
professors have time to write books, engage in political fights, and actu- 
ally hold positions In the government. One of the professors of history 
is, for example, the active head of the National Communistic party. On 
the other hand I have seen no professor to compare with Magnus Oleon 
In Old Norse. It la told of him that when he was first appointed In 1908, 
he was very young and expected prospective students of Old Norse to 
have mastered completely Old Norse grammar during the summer vaca- 
tion. He has since moderated In his demands, and he seems to anticipate 
every question that might possibly arise. It Is true he may cover only 
eight lines In the hour, but what he lacks In speed he makes up In thor- 
oughness. 

But we find ourselves both profitably and enjoyably occupied. I have 
bltherto been busy straightening out the thousand and one dialects, their 
relation to each other, to Old Norse, and to Old English. I am Just now 
plunging into modem Norwegian literature, particularly the novel. 
Have you noticed Bojer's The Last of the Vikings running In The Cen- 
laryl If the translation la as good as the original, you will certainly 
enjoy IL Mrs. Orbeck too Is progresBlng In the language and reads one 
novel after the other. . . . 
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The 8tnd«Btor8unfnnd le a remarkaJble organization. It has a history 
which goes back a hundred years. It Is the only student organization 
in Norway; It takes the place of our (ratemltiea, sororities, literary and 
debating societies, political and social clubs. Membership Is open to all 
"studenta" — that Is, to all who have passed Into the University — ^who 
have taken "artlum." No matter whether they are active students or not. 
It la on the one hand a training-ground for public speakers and young 
hopefuls, and on the other hand an academic seml-publlc forum for seri- 
ous debates. It has been the scene of many of Norway's most Important 
political, social, and literary battles. BJomson was, for example, its 
president at one time and launched many a political campaign on its 
platform. It meets once a week, Saturday evening, and t^e meetings 
regularly run to two and three o'clock in the morning. 

Last evening there was a discussion albout National Thestret (The 
National Theater). The National Theater Is, as its name states, a na- 
tional and semi-public institution. It receives indirect support from the 
State and Is managed by a director and an elected executive board. Its 
first director was Bjom BJomson, the eldest son of the great poet. The 
present director, the third since its establishment and now in his twelfth 
year, has of late not been altogether satisfactory. Much criticism has 
been directed against his choice of plays and bis old-fashioned methods 
of presentation. To an American a program which included for the 
first half of the season three of Holbein's classic comedies, Ibsen's Brand 
and Bosmersholm, Shakespeare's The Taming of the Shrew, Andreyev's 
He Who Gets Slapped^ and, among other things, several excellent dra- 
matizations of fairy- tales—such a program would not appear exactly 
"weak." Nor did it to me. But the public and critics are very exacting. 
They demand that every piece shall be "best." They look upon the 
director, tho a good actor, as a back-number, ignorant of or Indifferent to 
Germany's theatrical experiments since the war. People here too are 
hungering for new things, constantly new things, even tho they be not 
of the highest excellence. After the premier of the last play, an importa- 
tion from England, the storm against the director gathered force and 
focus. 

The StDdenterSamfnnd announced early In the week a lecture on 
"The Sick Man — the National Theater." The critics began grooming 
themselves for the onslaught—many of them candidates, of course, for 
the directorship soon to be vacant. But the coup failed. Or it succeeded 
too well. The Friday morning papers announced the resignation of the 
director — and the bubble burst. There was a lecture, however, in the 
StndenterSamfnndt tho of a somewhat different nature: on the present 
need of the theater. The speaker ventured to consider this last act of 
the director "the greatest dramatic success of bis career," — a most grace- 
ful retirement "]uat as he was about to be given the boot." No mincing 
of words, either! These students never mince anything! They have 
more polite ways of beating a fellow up or calling him a liar and a rascal 
("socialist" and •"communist" are not here terms of vituperation) than I 
ever Imagined could exist in any language. The speaker's best concrete 
suggestion was that Max Reinhardt be invited to stage one of Strindberg's 
plays here at the National Theater and demonstrate the latest In dramatic 
technique. 

Bosmersholm was, except for the very last scene, an excellent pro- 
duction. I really marvelled at the possibilities of an Ibsen play. And 
He Who Gets Slapped was even better. In finesse, in clear-cut execution. 
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Id attention to details, particularly In the lesser roles, it was superior 
even to tbe Theater Guild production which we eav last year In New 
York. 

On tbe whole, however, the critics are right: dramatic art here has 
slumped during the past years. The greatest auccessea, the most satis- 
factory pieces, are the classics of Ibsen, Bjomson, and Holbei^, or the 
occasional Importations like He Who Gets Slapped. Native etforts ore 
either imitative, much attenuated, task work or uncertain ventures Into 
something new. The change in management may be what is needed, the 
stimulation that will release new energies. 

All this is apropos of the StadenterSaimfnnd. Tou see here a sample 
of Its activity, Its contact with the real world, its way of exerting Influence 
on the national life. At the meeting last evening a resolution was 
adopted, after a three-hour debate after the lecture, expressing the 
students' "Indignation at the French action In the Ruhr." The Studenter- 
Samfand Is, as one put it, "the conscience of the nation." 

— ANDBE8 OBBECK. 



III. FROM LONDON 

London, December 14, 1922. 
. . . The first University debate I heard In England was on the prop- 
osition that tbe progress of science is detrimental to human happiness — 
debated very seriously, not especially ably — by speakers from Durham, 
Birmingham, Leeds, London, Oxford and Aberystwyth, Mr, Balfour IB 
attacking Bertrand Russell's pessimism In his Gilford lectures at Glas- 
gow this week; and last week I enjoyed the finest thing yet, a meeting of 
tbe Sociological Society — Hilalre Belloc reading a paper on "Factors in 
Historical Change" with O. K. Chesterton on the platform, O. P. Gooch, 
one of the unadvertised brains of England, in the chair, and L. P. Jacks 
of Oxford and S. H. Swlnny, editor of the PosUIviBt Review, in the audi- 
ence. It was a battle of profundities. The Issue was soon drawn in the 
discussion — Is there progress or only change In life? Chesterton shook 
his shaggy locks, monotoned five minutes of brilliant and tedious paradox, 
pilloried America for her Puritans, prohibition and progress-prophets, 
talked rhetorically on strenuous gayety and holy mirth, and took his de- 
pariure, leaving Mr. Belloc to stand off the pack. Mr. Belloc had diffi- 
culties. He ended the evening by saying, "I know It Is difficult to under- 
stand. I knew when I came here tonight that my Catholic philosophy 
would not be acceptable to you. But I believe man has always been of 
the same powers and qualities and atfectlons that he is today, ever since 
he was made man. We see changes, but they are only changes. There 
seems to be less cruelty in life today than in eras past, but I have no con- 
fidence my grandchildren will not see much more again. As for the 
inherent worth or goodness of an Idea being a factor in favor of its 
triumph, I cannot see that It can have any fundamental proof." The 
three essential and sufficient factors to accomplish a change in society, 
according to Belloc, are (1) that the new idea shall first be held by an 
Integral and convinced minority^ ("not like the Bolsheviks, for they 
are not convinced In favor of communism, but only against Capitalism"), 
(2) that the minority with its Idea shall capture the executive, and (3) 
that Its program of conquest shall be effected within the limits of one 
life-time. My own opinion after It all was that Mr. Belloc would do better 
to stay in the field of charming essays. . . . 

— RHMIXTI I,. FItr,Ell.\X. 
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The Frontier Bool^ Shelf 



FI|irM af Eartk; .Jkmes Brnoch Cabell. (UcBria« and Compnor, 1922). Jargaa: 
Jtmt» BraiH4i C*be)l. (UcBrtde tnd Compnn;, 1921). Theic two talei are deriipied lo 1d- 
cancrnouilf in medieval imRgerj that the Immineiit danger in them U ttit they ma; be 
IncoDgnioiul; interpreted, ind that Cabell may be coneidered an nnhumau power pcicticliiK 
in varied lymbolivni which lack tumlliar aapecta of life, Hovbeit, Cabell la a terrestrial 
wanderer aod bia aubject ia one nf tbe flesh. (Refirdleas o{ his faiT;-tellliiK, he ii one of 
the notartlita). To be mre, he la writing aitlre and ia ralldl; sjTnboKcal, ;et the airnibaliein 
ia obTiouB when It ocean and need not be attODKljr indicated, nor ahonid any meanini be 
forced nnna-tursUj from the text; tbe senae ot life la siven by performuic* and not by soc- 
lestion. The key to these ainfuliir scriptures is to follow the story with the naaal ardor 
uaed in readlni noTels and to await, without any uneasiness, for the resultini splrilaal devel- 
opnientB. 

Jarfia has tieen abridged and now sppeara In its emaw-utate form and not. ni the pub- 
llahere would have one believe, in the original. There are two deiiervedly lamentable aapprta 
of Ibia eitraclion. Tlml, the relegated parla were, certainly, bits ot unreatrained obicentty 
and conae<]uently mlaht have given ttie book the correct BulshinK; while ita present arrange- 
ment mnit aeem too much like a litter of akllfnl suggestions of the lewdness which Cabell 
wished lo eSect. (He apothem lo be taken from these circiunatancea [■ that when a nntoral- 
iat aria ont in an Indecent manner, it ia well to allow him to continae doing the improper 
thing). Secondly, tbe abridgmrnls have cauaed undue appraisal of the book. JarglR liaa 
valued aignlflcanee in Cabellian handiwort, but it la unarguably inferior to ila ■uceessor. Fl|- 
arM at Earth. This later production rises above plain naturollsoi and Ute, as a revery ot 
loneliness and regret. 

Cabell avoids ■ deal of opprobrium because he hns ■ more active artistic consciousneaa 
than the common naturaliat and pays particulnr attention to the way in wbtcb he handles hia 
realiam, not playing with Indecendea but makinx benuliful utiat was once UDbandsonie stulf. 
The literary inallncts of John Charteris have driven Cabell to evolve a special mode of ei- 
pressioD consonnat with hia Individual crentlve altributea. in thia manner saving himself the 
diatress of wandering ss a disembodied spirit in an alien literary form. The poasibilitira nf 
his diaracteriBtic genre are uncertain in iargsa and the book ia In an inchoate atnte due lo 
tbe unsatiafactory development of th^s new apedei of atory form. Flfarss of Earth riiows 
the Catiell spirit properly embi'die<l in nn artistry deftly ahappd. correctly uaderatood. and 
adftpta^ile to life- proportions. Jiirpsa was too pretentious as n "Comedy of Justice:" It was 
more a comedy of aei. Fifirsa of Earth, Instead of a aenae ot sex, creates a sense of life, 
and should be read in the hope of unraveling life and not riddles. 

A iiUKtnlInD from Flours* at Earth will be lllumluatinz. "Horvendile looked grave, and 
yet whimsical too, 'Why, I have hesrd somewhere,' aays he, 'that at its uttermost thla soc- 
reas ia but the strivings oC an aiie refl of ha tail, aud grown rusty at climbing, who yet feels 
himself to be a symbol nnd the trail rrpreaentntivr of Omnipolenee in a place that is not 
home.'" That U not n.iiuralixni but unnpproarhable Inlelleclu^il mnnoeuvering, which is 
Cabell's forte. There ia no reaaaurnnce in it for the PhlliBlinc. but auch restrlcteilnesB la in- 
Tisorstfng. and Amrricnns' lone cnntrilmllon to art. —C. T. 

A Scrap Booh: fleorge nainlabnry. (Mncmllkin. t.andon, 1DS3). Eiactly that— off-duty 
perannid opinions ot this veteran arhnlnr. T'rnbably tbe widest read man In Kngland, lie haa 
Ihe titmnst conHdenee In tbe smallrat idea that travels Ihrnnjth hia mind, nnd therefore recorda 
it with colorful energy of langunge and Havored idiosj-ncrnsy. He reveals as well ns erudition 
hard-hencled commimaenae. His eitoism is stifflcirntly anbalantial confidently to attack any 
philaaopby or pmctice or Inatttutinn. He never hcKitatea, ~!I. Q. M. 

Tha Bright Shawl: Joaeph Hergeabelmer. (Ilnrcnurt, Brace nnd Company. in2>). A 
true, human, idenlietic romance that hnK lieen mined liy an innrtistlc purpose, Killier com- 
merdnliam or dd inartistic duDneaa naaerlrd Itaelf tno alronely for Ihe artist and made the 
writer place (he romance in a framework totnlly unaulled. for he conld not torbear conlraaliiig 
the youth of today, with hia aasiimert lack of idealism, with the youth of tbe aevenlleB, who 
would lay down his very life out of ideutiNt:c impulse, Mr. Hcrgesheimer ni:iy be liibt about 
the fact, hut he is wrnnit in Ihe literary pertormcnce The selling, (be inddenta themaelvea 
nnd the persons are srtiallcaDy conceived nnd rividly portrayed, and In the book there is many 
a fine passage of snalya's ot molivea, Certa-n acenes will live in clear outline, w.irm nnd 
colored atmosphere, and nnderatood intention in (he mind of any render. — 11. G, M. 

Alloa Adaais: Booth Tarklngton. (noubleda.v. Page ami Comiinny. ll«l). Hereis (he 
eerity in one's living. Mr, l^irkington with tlie 
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tfou of (ke Adima (■mDy Dihfdl;. Thla »tarj ■■ • iiiirb Bnn and nore nHrir ardalic «m- 
uent on Atnerkaa Ul* tku Ur. IjCwIi' Mala Mratt. It li aot more dnmrr, bat the writer 
hai Ami ticnlt; of obertailoD and iroer ptdcimcb of reflection tbaa Ur. Lewie. He la alaa 
ICM of ■ propBcandlHj he potsnaatlr fed* what tbe latter on odIt underatuid. It 1b alaa a 
Boer book tban tin. Fllber'a Tba Br1a«fa| Gap, for ainiilar reaiona. wltb thla iddltioDal oae 
that It ii free of melodrama and manatactnred altnatlotia. Ura. Fiafaer'i noTel la. howerer. a 
braver effort. — H. O. IC. 

PMtt •! tN Fatara— A Callaia Aalbalaty far ini.lK2. BdJied b<r Henrj T. Scbnltt- 
klnd. (The Stratford Conrpan;, Bofton. 1922). Paata H tilt Fat«r«k If we accept thefr 
product! in thla colleie «iilbolof7 a* tjpica], are htmeal. Bren where tber are (RiplBc the; 
are trulhfnL However taint or however agsreaalva their poetrj a»j b« it coDvlncea tbe 
reader of Ifaetr alnceritj. 

There are more qneatlona than eipreaaed briieta. Tke AneHcan atodent mind la aecUni 
to Had Itielf. It la trylnc for eatabliehment of tbe Indirldnal—an interpretation of each In 
bimaelf. Pew aocial problem are roDddered. Fretinenllr theae roalb are cbild-llkr. buildlnn 
a honae of Uoeka and capptni It with a atone wbkh they know will eraab the atrnetm. Moat 
of their queationa aaaume diat there ia an anawer. Tbej eojoj 8i>*caUlla( what It ia. Small 
thinia are given meanlnia but an inrecate of life aeema to panle. Althoafh Death pnulra 
aome. aarprlMniilr Denth and Molbertioad are the onlj two lUnfa atmat which any of Ibe 
TOUDf poetp eeem decided. In other held* there are no olmpa of dedalon. Death baa two — 
It ia not flual. It makea no dUferenee it It la BnaL Of coarse, there are ahrara qoeatlODi. 

The wrltera of Ikear theoriea and doobta. theae condnf poeta, are not confonniata. Tbe(r 
worka contain t>roken metera. tree verte, and aublecta ranglaK from cbildren'a bread -and -batter 
to ear-Tjnra and prajeta. There la mock deacrlptlon and color, apprcdatlon of a tking for 
Itaelf aa it it. aana ulterior mollvee. 

Bat theae youni American poeta lack B seoae of humor. Ttiey conalder tkemaelvea and 
their queationa ao ■erloualj': Hie itreal puranil abaorba them to auch an eiteot that they loee 
Mine of the waydde acenei In their haate. Kevertheleaa, II ia tbat wiU'^neaa to pnrine and 
to are tbat (here la ■ chaae, which ia the vital thini in oar poeU of tke fatiire.— M. A. C. 

Kiai Arthar'a Ux aad Othar Vlllu* Play*. -TIayd DelL (Knopf. 1922). Waah-nttoa 
Square at pin; la the predominant note aoanded tbroofb all tlie ptaya. Not that they are all 
auperflclal. Id L*|Md oae i* aneipectedly and effectively confronted with altlmate reality, 
which teavfa an enttiirinf Impreaaion. But, even In Lafaad. and eapedaUy In tbe lighter pUya, 
one mlaar* the d'aclpiine of conaecutive. anfllnchiiii thoofht. lliere are Ideaa. bat thejr lack 
the aonndneaa of bavlnn witliatooil the teat of ipeculallon. And Arj are cn[dtallaed — even 
watered — ^to n lumeatable eitenl. 

Tha Ami*I ialradaa Ik merely an Indivldaal reactlan to Analole Fraoee'a RavaR af tha 
Aafltlt. It 1* a rearraucemenl of (he clrcumatancea into which Ihe (uardinn ante] deacenda. 
niere la a clevemeaa In tbe action at the nagel when, after havinf deckred to tke (Irl of bla 
dream* that be will bnm hia wlnn. he Bneaka tiack and reecne* Itiem from Ihe Bre. But 
there la no nddlMon to rranre'a really humorou* conceplion. The pmclamalian of the critka 
who bailed the author of Maaa Calf and Btlvj B«*b ea the freai American writer, have yet 
to be falBUed. Floyd Dell ha* come out of hiin*e1t, a> they predicted, but he baa not *een 
very Inr into Ibe world about him. — J. K. 

COMMENTS OK SIX BOOKS OF VEfltE, BY H. fi. M. 
Saada •! Tl«a: John Drinhwater. (Houihton. Uiflln, 1922). Mr. Drinkwater frcia the 
burden of the dnye In which we ore living. He wrilee rather rioquenlly than convincinjly nt 
Anilo-Americaa unily. A better verae celebralra Caecbo-Slanikla'* love of freedom. He 
warn* E^fland to make her heart wlie. He ■•ondera what will come out of our chaoe. GInom 
aeltlea npnn him. He crlea for light: and denth would not Bnd hlra loth. A mood induced by 
alnful dnlnca. real nr imeilnnrr "ne cannot know, puts him In wonder what the lecda nt lime 
will trow. In any work by Ur. Drlnkwaler there la the beauty of a varied and claaaic Imagery 
and nrtiitry. There i* InleUection ralber than wladom in the book. There 1* nlao conaMer* 
able tr^teaeo. 



e verar of "the Inatant" le "Ihe unreMtul. ungm 
a Id It* wind-like Iranalt." The form of twh ' 
a tbe Inatanl, whole man." Id altemptli 
i*Bue. the creative quick" Mr. Iiawrence writea in vivid colora aharplv contnii 
DoUa and Khima. There ia aomc energy nod ri#itnei 
itlon. pnanHni intellect, and flnabing line* that bIbI 
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Dr&««tie LiflMdi anri Otkir Pstna: Fadrtdc CoIdid. <Hacmillu, 1922). The poetrr 
of Mr. Colum i«ldom tails lo touch both earth tad tiy. It li beat when It li enbaddcd in 
earth. He lovea cominon acCloiu and common people vho have diitinct IndiTidiiBlttr. no matter 
how "peculiar." He makes poetr; out of earllij ttulf. That is the power at Us trmnsfoTmini 
iDH^adan. Ula poetr; haa tuii and Saior. It ia hi*. 

Tlii GaRtinpl*tlv» naarry: Anna Wickbam. (Harcourt, Brace and Companr, 1921). 
Hn. Wlekhum is a woman In rebellion agaioat man's treatment o( ber and woman'a pietencea 
ab«itt heraelF, ai well ai man's about her. The mind, pralie heaven. U leilea*. Let man 
beware! A womaa'i dealrea bear children or merdy ntiBfj paialon, at her wilL Awa; with 
the prlmneBie* of tradition* about woman. Mra. Wickbam lel* angr; In her Terie. She 
kiKiwa bow to use hot and aolid word*. There Im't mudi real paeti7 In ber, but there la 
honeatr and feacleaaneai. One reipecti and teapondB to auch *lDgle-minded alncerlt;. 

Cr«««>CarriRtt; Margaret Widdemer. (Harconrt, Brace and Companr, 1921). TbU 
writer li timid and not dear In either thot or emodoiL She doesn't dare fully eipren berielf. 
Sbe wiahea to but flinches. Her thot. therefore, at well as her feeting, waTers. Her rhjthma 
are too often reminiscent of Mr. Alfa-ed Nojtt.' FaolorlM, her flrat volume, li better woik. 
It la good work. It baa some paaalon and conTictlon. 

Last Poams: A. E. Houaman. (Grant Ricbarda, IxindoD. 192S). He mood and manner 
of A Shrapshlra Lad, published twenty jeara ago; a beautiful, rhfthmic, aimple, dssalc aet- 
ting forth of quiet pessimism that bewails birth and (be troidiles and necesslt; of life, but 
bears them with the firm will that aars. Because "we can we must." The philosopher "stra4ia 
on for figbtlng" a "aword that will not save." lie thot it that of Mr. Thomas Hardy, but 
classical in conception, whereas bis ia romantic. Mr. John Maaefleid plays with the fringes of 
this pbitosopby but never wrapa himself In it. Mr. HousmaD malnlaina that be will not pnbllah 
■ny more verse. It ia welL 

FIVE BOOKS OF DRAMA, COMMENTED ON BY H. 0. H. 

Malloasy HoHapar: John Masefleld. (Helneman, London, 1922). Tbis play is nearer the 
Miisedeld that created Th« Tragedy of Has than any other of hia phya. Ita motto on the 
title-page is, "Uie consecrated thinga are wiser than oar virtue," which i* almost an appro- 
priate motto tor Naa. In life, tbe dramatist esserts, there are misunderstandings, bias 
standard*, even those considered tbe moat infallible, and resultant unhiftplness and nnprodt- 
flblenesB of days. By a carious miiture of two or three generations ot peraona and of the 
(hosts ot the earliest. Masefield in the end manages to straJgbteD otU an unhappy dtnatiail 
created by persons of the first generation. As in N«a there is poetry ot llie Imagination. 

Krlarfhaykt: mifrid WUbod Gibson. (Macmlllan, London, 1922). Drama in blank 
verse tbat Is not Intended tor the stage but could be acted. It is almost the drama of "Four 
bleak atone walla, an eavelesa, bleak atone roof in tlie "North Country" of Britain, an inan- 
imate thing that atmoat takes on lite, tiring out generations of ila owneri. It <* symbolic of 
(he ongoingneas and bard, unchanging lot of life for lone country folk. Tbere is more energy, 
sterner sentiment, starker reality, more original creativeness than in his earlier tragedies. 
Timelesaness nearing out the timely. The persons are vigoronaly mncelved and drawn. 

Hutan: James Biroy Flecker. (Helneman, London, 1922). "The atory ot Hassan of 
Bagdad and how he came to make the golden jonrney to Samarkand." A play in five acts, 
written In prose but conceived In poetry. It ia aymbollc ot tbe wisdom of life: hambly seek 
the poetry ot living, rather than position and poaaeaslon; aeek dreams and knowledge, for In 
t4iem live* the spirit. The play is tail of the colors and odor and proverbial gorgeousDess ot 
the Rast; with dancing girls, and veiled women; with the caliph and hia court, ahive*, and 
men of the market place; witb poetry and song, bumor and tragedy, sighing and singing; with 
(jiiletnesB and adTenlnte. luatice and Injustice. It Is a book to stir the hnsginatlan, the heart, 

Ctat of Saaz; Somerset Maugham. (Helneman, London. 1922). Tfals play in seven 
acenea has not pleased critics or New York audiences. Ita old problem of tiie poslUon of the 
EnrBilan In sodety has, however, a sorprlslng freshaesB. Daisy, the Eurasian, ia alive and 
characterful, llie scenes are fsmlllnriy eccurate, and the situations tried and found successtuL 
The cnrae of presentday writers, the problem, obtrude* pelntully. The author Is capable of 
better wrllinit; It seems the case that h>> book of travel about the Far Rast. which he toured 
laat year, is belter; and certainly the sncceasful run on Broadway ot bla latest play, RalN, 
suggests a livelier inventiveness. 

Datbr«M*M**tt: Lanrence Honamsn. (Jonathan Cape, London, 1922). ESven anrer 
grasp of acute situstlans and stronx persoiuUliea, with liner sympathy and subtler satire and 
deeper Inslglit Into lite than hi* earlier dinlogs ot personality. Angal* and MlnUt*r*. This form 
of expression hss been little used In English literature: It should be used more. All Americans 
should read Iliiiismnn's imnginative analysts nt ei-rresident Wilson's fsctual analysis ot his 
tnilure. Benders «rill rise from the reading nith larger understanding, and renewed Ideallam. 
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The Water Edge Song 

(On Dissecting the Throat of a Frog) 

So a muddy age passed; then a lungfish 
Squirmed out of water to breathe air. 
And a million years later amphibians 
Breathed on new vocal chords murmuring 
The water edge song of the first voice. 

It is late spring here and the niggerhead swamps 

Must be wet tonight in the far north 

Where a myriad hidden frogs in the cool dusk 

Are throating a song they knew in our childhood, 

Are throbbing a message that pulses afar 

Over the marshes up to the woods-edge 

Where a cow-moose wades with her young calf — 

And they splash — or pause — 1« the shadows. 

A myriad unseen frogs in the twilight 
Chanting from watery edges tonight, 
"Unseen myriads, myriads, myriads," 
Echo, each other, forever, and ever. 
Monotonous, rising, forever. 

— Don Stevens. 
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WiU Duch 



The wild ducks called through the dark jUBt aow. 
Flying unseen to the northward — 
Faintly at first, then near, then overhead, 
Then faintly again, 
And no more. 

Ob, I would fly with them now, 

Darh earth beneath, to tbe northward; 

Would be there 

When they strike the marsh In the morning — 

Oilde— 

Tip-up and go under and glide again, beads back and necks curving— 

Tip-up and go over and sail on the misting surface. 

The wild ducks called from the dark but now. 
And I would follow. 

— OKACE BAU}WIN. 
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The Shtepherder 

There's only him and Tlge now. . . . 

Idle vlU be the disk and plow 

This spring. ... Up on the butte, 

Near the ^eepherder's monument, mute 

He standB. Down below, a crasy-qullt of plots: 

Brown stubble, black sprlng-plowiiig, Terdant spots 

Of new-sprung clorer; fresh-turned pralrle-eods, 

Fall wheat, green with promise, bursting through the clods. 

But now ah, well, it's all the same. 

The cards were stacked — he loet the game. 

The drouth was bad enough — that field of wheat. 

Right in the milk, shrlreled in the summer heat — 

But then the flu — and she took sick. 

No doctor . . . she and the day-old kid went guide . . 

How desolate the shack seemed then. . . 

The clock ticked like a gong, and when 

He lay in bed and tried to sleep he'd think 

He heard her rattling dishes at the sink. 

Or scraping kettles, bumming a retrain 

Of some light dance-tune. , .* . Waking brought htm pain. 

His notes were orerdue — banks sent him word 

To pay or quit. . . . His eyes were blurred. . . . 

He saw and heard only as one In sleep. . . . 

They closed him out, and turned In Snyder's sheep. 

Now Tlge knows well he never laughs or sings. . . . 
When will they leave these silly white-wooled things. 
This funny house on wheels — hitch up old Doll and Blue, 
And go to see the neighbors as they used to do? 

The sheep In waves down on the flat below 
Crop short the stubble foz^tall as they go. 
Just as a flock of sharp-toothed circumstances cropped 

His fondest hopes and dreams Nor stopped 

Til] life was bare. 

Today they came to nail 
Board covers on the windows — in case of hail. 

So, by the butte the herder stands, his face 

Set like a plaster cast. ... He gazes Into space 

R. R. SRICSON 
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The Infallibility of the Infallible 

I LIFT my liat to the college man. I marvel at his ability. I wonder at 
the powers which have made him what he Is. His versatility In Judg- 
ment Is BufSclent to fill me with awe. Four hundred topics may come 
up during the course of one day and on every one the college man will 
have a decided opinion, or. If be bssn't he can and will formulate one In 
a minute — ^two at the outside. No public opinion, no question of ethics 
or of sound sense is too much for him. He sails gladly and pompously 
Into all disputes and as gladly and pompously out of them again, secure 
in the conviction of bis Infallibility. 

I have tried to combat hltn and have found him uncombattable. I 
have strived to defeat him and have found him undefeatable. As one who 
has tried and failed I sit back and admire my conqueror. My aword of 
steel has turned to one of lead upon his determined shield. 

"Bolshevism," I say, "may not be as bad as It Is painted." 

My college man gallops madly Into battle. He disagrees with me. 
I try to show him that Russia has been the victim of propaganda, that 
we get only one version of Slavic conditions, that the very character of 
news prevents accounts of peaceful and normal conditions in Russia and 
magnifies tbe Importance of outbreaklngs. I get my opponent to agree 
to this. 

"Then," I ash, "Is Bolshevism necessarily as <bad as it is painted?" 

I am sure I have him. Stupidly 1 fall to see how clever my man is. 

"Horse collar," he shouts, and I fall like the Six Hundred. My scalp 
dangles at tbe belt of the doughty and I am naught. Hom can a man re- 
fute "Horse collar"? 

Again I say, "It Is a mistake, I think, to look at education In the 
light of Its pecuniary advantages." 

On looking up I find my college man with fists and thorax trembling 
in anticipation of combat. 

"You're crazy," he roars, and before I have time to present proof of 
my sanity he rushes on. "The sensible man always looks ahead. To get 
along he must think In dollars and cents. The primary purpose of an 
education Is to enable a man to make money." 

"Isn't true happiness what we're all striving for?" I say, thinking 
that in the method of Socrates I may gamer a victory. My opponent 
agrees. 

"Hasn't education the purpose of teaching us how to attain this 
happiness?" He agrees. 

"Does money mean happiness?" I ask, gleefully. 

"It sure does. Money Is at least ninety per cent of happiness." He 
gives me the finishing stroke with malice in his eye and a scornful smile 
on his lips. "The sleeping fox catches no poultry." 

I am downed. I find myself face to face with Benjamin Franklin, and 
no one save George Bernard Shaw or Gilbert K, Chesterton would dare 
dispute the word of the sage. I am dumb. 

I dare not dispute statements such as these: "Harding Is a dub," 
"Harding is the lizard's collar button," "He's a Bolshevik," "The school 
Is rotten," "Germany can pay but she doesn't want to," "Debs Is looking 
out for himself first, last, and all the time." 

I dare not even ask why. The college man has not time in the hurry 
and bustle of making eight o'clocks, attending dances, sending laundry. 
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panning professon, and oonTenlng with his MIowa on the steps of Uni- 
versity Hall to go Into the why of anything. He has time merely to 
tJedde between good and bad. His quickness at evaluation is marvelous. 
Never satlsJIed with anything but the strongest opinions he fonnulatea 
blB doctrine quickly and sticks to It. As a rule he has all the grounds for 
Judging that the Indiana woman had who was so opposed to the sheep 
InduBtiy. 

"Why," I asked her, "are you so opposed to sheep. Bbeep-herders. 
sheep-owners, and sbeep-sbeds?" 

"Because," she snapped. 

"But you can't blame the sheep-men. They have seen a diancM to 
make money and are making It." 

"There's money in hank robbery," she retorted. 

Seriously crushed but not overwhelmed by this logic I answered, 

"But sheep-raising is legal." 

She turned angrily to me. I could see that from a vantage point of 
six weeks In Montana she had the "low-down" on the sheep and cattle 
controversy. 

"The sheep-men drove out the cattle-men and the sheep ate up the 
range." I was inclined to ask her If the sheep had much dilflculty In de- 
vouring the range but concluded on second Uiought that this was Inci- 
dental and her reasoning flawless. 

I yearn for this capacity of evaluation. I envy my collie man. 
I admire his persistence in the face of odds. Some men And themselves 
roped and tied with conBicting ideas. When they argue on tbose poor 
subjects on which they think they have decided opinions they are losers 
although their argument be best. They see too plainly their opponent's 
case, while blind allegiance to standard prevents their opponents from 
seeing theirs. They fall before the onslaught. Loaded with "horse 
collars" and dead sayings of dead men they can not proceed. 

For my college man there Is no other side to a question. His Is the 
only Bide and the heavens will fall and the earth be rent asunder before 
he switches viewpoint in the face of opposition. He will argue till one 
lifts his hands in despair and helplessly yells for mercy. 

I ought to know. You see, I'm a college man. 

— nEimtAM fltTHRIF. 



Destination 

I saw the city in the distance, an area of bouses standing dose to- 
gether, their walls In broad relief against each other, grey and white; 
and in between them bare trees stood, taller than they, with protecting 
branches drooping. A smoky haxe bung down over the houses, l>etween 
and around them, seeking to hide their gauntness. 

I looked again and saw tall tombstones, grey and white, sUnding 
close together, in relief against each other. And In between them leaf- 
less shrubbery stood, taller than they, with drooping hranches. pityingly. 

-|[Kt.F.N- VMCK. 
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Scoff in Butte 

S COFFIN' Butte — said Judge Galloway — 1b merely a wart of Horsethief 
sandBtone, rising above tbe niitnerouB glacial deposits which are 
scattered thru the ScofSn' and Sheep Creek valleys. The U. S. Qeo- 
loglcal Survey has It so named. The butte received tts present name 
when all the country around was open range — ^the pasturage for the herds 
of the Bar Double X and K. G. ranches. Just why it was so called, I 
don't know. Altho the day of the open range has passed and with it the 
Bar Double X and K. O., and the country 1b crlas-crossed with wire fences 
and dotted here and there with homesteaders' cablna, ScofSn' Butte still 
retains its suggestlveness, and probably stands as It has stood since the 
Mesozolc snakes played hide-and-seek In tbe sUrae around its base. 

Things rarely happen in the vicinity of ScofBn.' One may stand on 
Its peak and gaze In any direction without seeing any Bfgn of life, other 
than the small herds of cattle belonging to the neighboring home- 
steaders, the Billy stare or panic-stricken scamper of a gopher, the oc- 
ccsional flight of a magpie or crow, and now and then, the circling of a 
buzzard over the carcass of some luckless cow or horse that has failed to 
"pass the winter." 

I was flshln In ScofBn' on the morning when the experience about 
which I am about to tell you began. The creek itself plashes thru a 
more or less clearly defined channel among the glacial moraines which 
border tbe base of the butte, and then slows down to a snail's pace, 
spreading out into Inviting pools or seeping thru marshes of ruebeB and 
saw grass — these latter lying In a beaver bottom, formed by the Industry 
of many generations of those diligent little makers of valleys. Because 
of the marBhes, much of the valley is unfit for pasture, and is fenced out — 
or probably It is in— from the regular range. Until these fences were 
built the marshes took their yearly toll from the herds of the Bar Double 
X and K. Q. ranches, and not infrequent are tbe stories of riders them- 
BelveB who narrowly escaped the grip of the quicksands. 

To me, fishing quietly in Scoffln,' the poBslblUty of any of life's 
tragedies or comedies seeking the locality for a climax seemed very re- 
mote Indeed. Tbe fishing was excellent. After two hours of mingled 
sport and meditation, I started back to the cabin of my friend. Mac, wltb 
whom I was spending several days' vacation. 

Glancing up the valley, I was surprised to notice a thin curl of smoke 
rising from a grove of cottonwooda bordering the creek which here 
Bklrted the base of Scoffin' Butte itself. There was no cabin there, I was 
sure. Following the creek up tbe meadows, ankle-deep in lush prairie 
grass, I came to the cluster of trees. Pitched on a level sort of alluvial 
fan, from a draw running up tbe side of the butte, was an Indian tepee. 

Blackfoot Indians, out hunting huckleberries, I thought as I splashed 
across the creek. 

As I approached the tepee I noticed an old Indian sitting by the door, 
in the sun. He was smoking In that stolid motionless, expression leBS 
fashion peculiar to Indians. He paid not the Blightest attention to me. 
HIb whole attitude seemed to say that I was none of his business; he 
was none of mine. Having had some little experience wltb reservation 
Indians, and knowing that all of them could talk English, many of thorn 
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Teiy laterestlngly, when tbey choBe, I approached and gave the aign-tallE 
geeture and ita verbal equlTalent, "HowT" 

The Blgn usually does the bUBlneea of introduction with them. A 
white man who knowB the Indian sign-language la unusual. It ticklea 
the Indian's vanity to have respect paid to hiB favorite characterlstlo — 
silence. 

The old man made the sign and gave a grunt which might have 
Indicated Interest, but aa he looked me over an expression of mild disgust 
croaaed his features. He looked aa tho he liad been tricked; he had prob- 
ably concluded that the aign-talk waa either a bluff or an accident This, 
I decided, was due to my Bomewbat cherished muatache and imperial. [ 
hastened to remedy the false ImpresBlon by making the sign, "trout 
fishing good," showing blm my filled basket The Indian hesitated a 
moment and then replied with tbe rather complicated motions wbich I 
took to mean, "Huckleberries grow around here?" 

Fortunately, I understood enough to reply by Indicating the side of 
Split Mountain, an over-thrust from the main range which lay to the 
south of ua. That aerved to break the Ice, figuratively spealdng, and the 
old man grunted, "Humph! squaw pick um," and relapsed into silence. 
The old man did not deem It necessary to enlighten me as to her where- 
abouts. I concluded that she was probably "out plckla' um" now. 

The Indian himself was an Interesting character. His features were 
well-formed, typically Indian; his face was wrinkled In deep vertical 
lines, not in the many Intricate croWs feet which indicate great age. 
Two large plalta, or rather roIlB of snow-white hair fell over his shoul- 
ders. These rolls were carefully wrapped with buckskin and narrow 
ribbons. He might have been anywhere from sixty to a hundred years 
old. Unlike most Indians of his age, he lacked embonpoint) he appeared 
to be in good physical condition. As to dress, he wore a pair of blue 
denim trousera, supported at tbe waist with a large leather belt, a blue 
flannel shirt, surprisingly clean, for an Indian, and a pair of moccasins. 
The only signs of personal adornment other than the— ah — eolffare, were 
his moccaalna, which were heavily and beautifully beaded, and a gold 
watch chain, from which hung a twenty-dollar gold piece. 

After a few more words of casual talk and some more sign language, 
he Informed me that his name was Two-Medicine Joe, that he lived on 
the Blackfoot reservation, near Olacler Park, and that be and hla aquaw 
were out to gather huckleberries, as I had Burmised. I had been gasing 
with considerable longing at his moccasins when he suddenly asked, 
"You want imiT Ten dollars." 

I had tea dollars with me; the moccasins were well worth It, at 
least from my viewpoint. I held tbe money out. He arose and going 
Into tbe tepee brought out a pair of plain buckskin moccasins. Into which 
he changed, handing me tbe beaded ones. 

"Squaw make um more," he vouched by way of explanation. 

Before I left I gave tbe old man half my flsh, and Invited blm over 
to the cabin, knowing that Mac would Snd him an Interesting character. 
To both the gift and invitation he replied with merely a grunt but I had 
reaaon to believe that both were well received. 

II 

As I footed it over the numerous swells and depressions toward the 
cabin my thoughts wandered presently from Old Two-Medicine to the 
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unusual geological hlBtor; of the country, about which Lavelle, one of 
B party of geologists camped south of the butte, had given Mac and me 
some Interesting data. The party had been eent out by the Standard Oil 
Company to examine a small anticline. 

Larelle had stopped at the calbln a few days before, and Mac had 
asked him to Identify some fossils which we bad picked up on our tramps 
up the creeks and over tbe mountains. Lavelle had told us that the 
fossils were marine in nature. The whole area, and the prairie beyond, 
he had informed us, was at one period in the dim past the bed of a pre* 
historic sea. Later bad come some titanic upheaval which had changed 
all to dry land; and at a still later age, tho equally dim and distant, there 
had been a period of glaclation, proved by the occasional giant boulders 
left stranded on the moraine hillocks — and proved also by the moraines. 

Behind me, and to the right, stood ScofBn' Butte. The weird name 
had fascinated me. Was there some Justification in It — a real eignlBl- 
cance, after all? If tbe old theory of animism were true, and mountains 
and streams possessed a spirit, might not the spirit of ScofSn' Butte, 
which bad witnessed all those gigantic turmoils and upheavals, which 
had had myriads of lives rise, flourish and pass on its sides and around 
its base, look down and scoff at puny man, with bis petty affairs of such 
seeming importance, with his momentary flash of existence from the 
infinite days of the ages? 

Suddenly I became aware that someone was singing out among the 
hillocks. 1 stopped and looked about me. No one was visible, but from 
up one of the Innumerable draws between the moraines there drifted a 
song — ^"Oh, Promise Me!" — and In as pleasant a voice as I have evei 
been privileged to hear. It was a trained voice, mind you — tbe voice of 
a woman. 

I am naturally more or less of a sentimental old codger, I reckon, 
but nothing has ever affected me In just the same way that song did, in 
the middle of tbe afternoon, out on the edge of the prairie, by ScotRn' 
Butte. I suppose I must have put it down as a sort of "sound mirage," 
for I stood and listened until it bad hushed, and then hiked on across the 
moraines to the cabin. My excuse Is that I was a married man, and past 
the stage when one goes hunting "singing mirages." 

But It certainly had me guessing, and kept me In that frame of mind 
as I hiked back to the cabin. Mac's ranch lies between Scoffln' and 
Sheep Creeks, up next to the mountains. It is about half a mile west of 
Scoffin' Butte. That morning Mac had advised me to go fishing while 
he drove to Dupuyer, the nearest town, to replenish our larder, as our 
diet of sour doughs, "bacon and — " and canned goods was beginning to 
grow monotonous. 

When he returned It was quite a procession which drew up In front 
of the cabin — Stub Conner, with his truck, to the rear of which, Lizzie, 
tbe Ford, was tethered. At her wheel sat Mac, looking considerably 
forlorn and disgruntled. Lizzie, he informed me, had taken a perverse 
streak and had "suddenly and surreptitiously ambled into a ditcb pro- 
pelling her driver In a due westerly course of graceful trajectory into the 
neighboring bank." In brief, he bad sustained a scraped arm, a sprained 
ankle, a twisted neck, and sundry other injuries; while Lizzie appeared 
minus one headlight, with a distorted fender, and to quote Stub Conner, 
with her digestive apparatus considerably "bunged up." 
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Mac Informed me triumphaatlr that the grub was under the back 
seat of Llule. and that all he intended to do for the next ten days vaa 
just to sit around and nurse his neck and ankle and "let Nature take her 
course." 

After helping Mac Into the cabin and preparing supper I told him 
about the old Indian and the "singing mirage". 

"What you heard was probably Old Two-Medicine's Squaw, by the 
creek gathering driftwood, and mumbling to her papoose," he replied 
with a laugh. "That fertile imagination of yours, Judge, has been work- 
ing overtime again — as it did the day you found the pleslosaurus trail up 
the cliffB. You always had too much gol darned Imagination for a Judge." 

"Now, getting down to actual concrete facts," he continued, "If you 
will explain Just why that blasted 'ding bat' of a Ford, as Stub calls It, 
Just naturally stood on its hind legs, down there In the middle of the road 

and turned a flip-flop " 

Mac la Scotch, with a considerable touch of Irish ; I am all Scotch. Our 
Imaginations usually function along different lines. After he had talked 
himself to sleep about the inexplicable antics of the "ding bat," 1 sat for 
a long time out In front of the cabin, smoking my favorite cigar, listening 
to the soft swish of the night wind thru the branches of the pines and cot- 
tonwoods up the gulch, and ruminating over what I waa pleased to name 
to myself "the singing mirage of Scoffln' Butte." 
Ill 

Mac's sprained ankle proved to be more serloua than be bad at first 
thought. By morning It had swollen considerably, and he complained 
that It had pained him the entire night I spent the morning applying 
wet towels and other would-be remedies, but the ankle continued to 
bother bim. Playing the role of nurse kept me from my contemplated 
fishing trip that afternoon, altho I had looked forward to the trip with 
not a little eagerness, as I bad planned to pay another call on Two-Med- 
tclne Joe, in the hope of solving the mystery of the "singing mirage." 

Presently Lavelle, the geologist, appeared in the doorway and an- 
nonced that he had come over to try our skill as cooks and poker pliers. 
Lavelle was a polite gentlemanly fellow, and a good talker. Evidently 
he knew quite a little about the geology of the region. As Mac seemed 
to have taken a liking to him, and was moreover Interested In learning 
about the oil prospects, I began to feel a little ashamed of my inhospitable 
feeling — caused, no doubt, by my having to prepare an extra supper for 
the geologist — and after I had washed the dishes, joined the two in a 
rather mild game of poker. 

During the game Lavelle told us quite a little about himself. It 
seems that he had graduated from Notre Dame three or four years before, 
that he had distinguished himself In amateur theatricals at that institu- 
tion, and bad contemplated going on the stage, had not the conventional 
much-maligned "unsympathetic father" Interposed. I was all for the 
father; I have a youngster of my own going to an eastern university. 
Lavelle also proudly informed us that he waa married — "to the sweetest 
little woman in the world, back In Kansas City" — and showed Mac and 
me her photograph which he carried in the back of his watch. She waa 
a pretty enough little thing — one of the fluffy, clinging kind. She and 
Lavelle would have made an excellent vaudeville team, I thought, as I 
contrasted bis sleek black pompadour, handsome, tho somewhat weak 
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face.and ease and grace ol bearing with her fragile wisUul effeminacy. 
The Idea persisted. Maybe there might be another side to that "unsym- 
pathetic father" business, after all, I found myself admitting, as I tossed 
a bob' tailed flush into the discard. 

IV 

The next day I solved the mystery of the "singing mirage." As 1 
approached the tepee. Old Two-Medicine was seated outside the door in 
the sun, as be bad been when I first saw him. This time he greeted me 
with the sign, and a gruff "How?" My reply was purely mechanical. If 
I made one, for by his side. In the door of the tepee, stood the answer to 
my mystery — a girl. She returned my greeting — I must have made one — 
with a polite "How do you do?" and turning, brought from the tepee a 
camp stool, wblcb she offered me with a smile. 

"Won't you sit down?" she asked. "My grandfather has just been 
speaking of you. Judge Qalloway. I am bis granddaughter, Annie Plenty 
Moon." 

I was actually embarrassed — I. wbo am a judge, and have repre- 
sented my state at Wasbington, D. C! She must have sensed my feeling, 
for she re-entered the tepee and left Two-Medicine and me to our old- 
man talk. 

Undoubtedly, hers was the voice which had set me romancing like a 
high school girl; but the solution to the "singing mirage" mystery had 
only revealed a bigger one. Merely "t>eautlful," or "striking" are vague 
terms; they may apply to anything. Still, I do not hesitate to use them 
In connection with Annie Plenty Moon. However, I Imagine the element 
of surprise was the biggest factor In the impression which she made on 
me. The girl was a breed. She wore the dress of a white woman — blouse 
and skirt, well-cut, everything, save for small beaded moccasins on sllk- 
clad feet — and ankles too, by George, for she wore her skirts In the pre* 
vailing mode. Even her hair was fixed in some modem fashion — styles 
in women's hair have always been beyond me. 

Old Two-Medicine appeared to be undergoing a sudden attack of 
garrulity, or else she was his favorite topic, for, unmindful of my stares 
of astonishment, he began telling me alwut the girl. 

"Annie Plenty Moon go school — Browning Indian school," he told me, 
"then she go to big school — one — two— four year. Now she come back — 
teach Indian papoose in Indian school. Maybe she marry young buck, 
on reservation. Think not. Maybe she marry white man. No good for 
Indian squaw." 

"Why shouldn't she marry a white man, if she wishes?" I asked. 
"Indians and whites often marry. Her father " 

The old man's face hardened. "Father no good." he grunted. "He 
white man — Canuck. Mother quarter-breed. She love white man. He 
no marry. I kill um." 

It was the old story; I did not need the details. As to Old Two-Med- 
icine's having "killed um", I doubted it; altho the white man had prob- 
ably deserved kllUng. More probably, that "I kill um" was the old man's 
vain boast, to hide his shame. 

Presently Annie came out and seated herself on the blanket beside 
her grandfather. In order to make conversation, I remarked atmut the 
Interesting nature of the country. The girl smiled. 

"Does it affect you, too?" she asked. "I found some fossils up on the 
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butte tbla momlog — oonUs, I tlkiak they must b«. That means that all 
the prairie miut hav* been tubmerged at one time. len't it interesting," 
sbe went on, "Just to let your fancy play over the story of it all?" 

"It certainly furnishes food for thought," 1 replied. "Just what turn 
does your imagination take. In regard to it, if I may aek?" 

I couldn't quite fathom the girl. Was the "one— two— four** yeara 
a mere veneer, or had she an actual appredaUon of things? 

"Oh," sbe laughed, "flret I see the old tepee rings out there— you're 
noticed them, of course— with their people, my ancestors. That would 
appeal to me first — the buffalo bunts — the returning war parties — the 
dances and ceremonies, and all that " 

Her voice softened, and she looked out across the prairie dreamily. 
I believe that the girl was actually visualising the things sbe spoke of; 
and If her face was any Indication, the pictures must have been pretty 
radiant ones. 

"But before the Indians came^T" I asked. 

"Tee," she replied, "all that must have been comparatively recent, of 
course. Some one must have lived here before the Indian, and then some 
one before that some one — and on ttack — to the period of flrat life. Each 
period must have had its stories. For all we know, some early stone age 
man might have plied his raft or canoe over the waters of the receding 
sea, between the butte here — then an Island — and the main land, that 
tine of cIltTs. Maybe It was a voyage of hatred and revenge. Perchance 
It was one of romance. More probably, it was one of curiosity. If one 
Just stops to realise that they were real, living, breathing, thinking 
people, with motives, and loves and hates " 

Again she stopped with her peculiarly wistful smile. 

"Oo on," I urged. "I am interested In your voyageur." 

"Oh, the possibilities are llmttless. If you Just let your fancy alone, 
and don't try to apply the l&ws of geology. Geological youths and maidens 
aren't very romantic, you know. If I get to thinking 'Pliocene' and 
'Miocene,' I start to visualizing large glass cases, with their neat labels 
and very brief inscriptions. And all that brings up the 'Relentless March 
of Evolution.' I suppose it must sound perfectly silly to you," she ended 
with a laugh. 

"By no means." I hastened to assure her. "Tou have expressed It — 
the way the country affects me — much better than I could have done my- 
self. I should think that your grandfather would be able to tell you 
some very Interesting things — about the Blackfeet history." 

"He does tell me — ^war parties — adventures — the high points, you 
know. All that isn't nearly so Interesting as the actual life. Just the 
day-to-day thread of existence — the human side of it. I suppose one 
might say, for want of a better term." 

1 nooded appreciatively, waiting for her to continue. Old Two- 
Medicine sat dozing. Our conversation held little interest or meaning 
to him. 

"Don't you slog, Miss — ah— that is, didn't I hear you singing out 
there on the prairie the other afternoon ?" 1 aeked. 

"Smith Is my last name," she smiled. "I have taken it legally. It Is 
so much more convenient for a schoolteacher than Plenty Hoon." Again 
her eyes twinkled. There was no hint of shame In her bearing, over her 
Indian ancestry. 
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"Yes, I Bing," Bhe continued. "I didn't know that I was haTlug an 
audience, tho, or 1 would have been less — less strenuous, the other after- 
noon," she added with a laugh. 

"It was entirely appropriate — and delightful," I hastened to assure 
her. 'Out there on the prairie — I don't know when I have had a more 
pleasant surprise. I should l>e more than pleased to hear you again." 

"I'll sing for 70U," she said simply, "that is, if Grandfather doesn't 
object. Sometimes, he doesn't like my singing." 

Dropping her voice Into the slow, half-liquid, half-guttural Black- 
foot dialect, she spoke a few words to the old man, who replied with a 
disinterested "Hiimph." With a smiling "Pardon me," she re-entered 
the tepee and came back with a guitar. She sat by the old man and sang 
and played, while I listened, too fascinated for comment She chose old 
familiar songs, singing low and with feeling, to a perfect guitar accom- 
paniment. Her playing itself was admirable. 

"Now I'll sing Grandfather a song," she smiled. "Tbls one is called 
'The Dance of the Young Chief.' " 

She began singing In a low wail-like chant, in minor key, thumping 
the sounding-board of her guitar, tom-tom fashion, as she struck sharp 
minor chords. As she sang, the girl moved in the conventional Indian 
dance steps around the smouldering fire. Old Two-Hediclne gave a grunt, 
sat up, and to my Intense astonishment, joined the girl in the slow, 
shuffling, foot-llftlng dance. Not a muscle of his features moved; he 
danced as tho he were going through a ritual. As I sat watching the old 
man and the young girl, doing their tribal dances, to me also it became 
a ritual. 

Suddenly Two-Medlclne sat down with a "Humph!" With a little 
laugh, the girl disappeared within the tepee. A man was crossing the 
meadow. It was Lavelle. 

Altho I wasn't specially pleased to see blm Just then, I returned the 
geologist's greeting and made him known to the old man, who replied 
with a grunt. Lavelle made himself at home, and started a conversation 
which was little more than a monologue, for neither Old Two-Hedlclne 
nor 1 gave him much encouragement. 

After a tew minutes Annie came out. The geologist arose politely 
and removed his bat. I Introduced him to the girl. 

"We have been talking about the country aroimd here, Mr. Lavelle," 
she told him. "Judge Galloway and I have been reconstructing it wlUi 
our imaginations, back thru the ages." 

Lavelle's features had lighted up with interest at the sight of the 
girl. He was never at a loss for words, and she had given blm a lead on 
one of his favorite themes. In a few moments the two were exchanging 
fancies and speculations — and Two-Medlclne and I were merely the 
audience. Youth turns to youth. 

There was something almost pathetic to me In the girl's frank 
pleasure in finding someone of her own age who was appreciative — some- 
one who understood—who sympathized. For her training and natural 
refinement must have made her Intensely conscious of her racial heritage 
and its handicaps. Lavelle seemed to recognize this, and I believe that 
he played up to It. 

After all, most women are fools, 1 reckon; and will fall for a smooth 
tongue. If Its owner possesses the outward graces of what we call a "gen- 
tleman." His deliberate attempt to Infatuate the girl made me furious. 
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It was only when I had picked np m; fiBhing paraphenialia and 
started for the cabin that he called after me that he was going my way. 
I don't know Just what he said to the girl, but it was Bometfaing which had 
to do with a later continuation of their conTersation. Annie watched 
him as he made his elaborate adieuz, with a atrange brooding look In her 
eyes. It was a look of awakening; It made me want to do murder. 

Larelle's flrat remark, when we were out of ear-shot, showed no such 
symptoms. 

"Some girl, for a squaw," he said casually. 

"Sbe'8 not a squaw," I snapped. "3be baa aa mnch refinement. In- 
telligence and culture, to say nothing of beauty, as any white girl of my 
acquaintance." 

"Oh, 1 meant no offense," he returned blandly, "but what good will 
it do her? She's nothing but a squaw, after alL No sane white man would 
marry her. With all her culture, can she ever hope to find compatibility 
in an Indian?" 

"If she la sane," I returned, "she wilt stick to hw woman's work, 
and leave both white men and Indians — the kind who have nothing but 
'compatibility' to offer — alone. Life must hold something for her. If 
she is given ber chance." 

"What? She Is a woman, don't forget that. She will (mly be follow- 
ing the praise-worthy example of her maternal ancestor, who succeeded 
BO effectively in perpetuating her own race — and that of some white 
man. The girl will probably fall for the first white man who has the 
opportunity — and Inclination — to whisper pretty nothings Into her tittle 
ear, and then where is she? All that will be left for her will be the 
chance to Juggle papooses for some mangy buck or half-breed on the 
reservation. She probably realizes It, and will take what fortune offers, 
white the taking is good. She's not to blame; no one is, but Old Man 
Destiny, who shapes our ends — and beginnings." 

"If what you say proves true, and she listens to the whisperings," I 
replied, "maybe she won't be bo much to blame. But the whisperer — the 
man who takes advantage of ber — lynching would be too good for him." 

"Oh, I don't know. A man takes advantage of what the gods offer. 
It's all In one lifetime, anyway. If one doesn't, the next one does. Of 
course, my remarks were only general; they may have no application to 
the present case. Little Annie may become a second Joan of Arc, and 
prove to be the savior of her dying race. Let us hope that she does." 

For the rest of tbe way to the cabin he talked geology; but I deter- 
mined then and there, if he should attempt to carry out his theories — 
Well, I am no Galahad, but he would bave me to reckon with, Just the 
same. Then, there was Old Two-Medicine. Tbat old Indian's "I kill om" 
had meant something. If he had not actually killed tbe girl's father, 
the Incident had, at least, put him in the proper frame of mind to deal 
with any man who should attempt to tamper with Annie Plenty Moon's 
happiness. 

V 

When Lavelle left the cabin, about nine-thirty, Mac tnmed In and 
was presently snoring with a strenuous and nerve-wrecking regularity. 
I did not feel like going to bed. What the beologlst had said about the 
Indian girl had left me in no mood for sleep. Part of it was true — cold- 
bloodedly so, I reallaed. It v/aa the destiny of the Red Man to succumb 
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before the White. But the application of such a theory to the girl vas 
brutality. Despite her racial heritage, Annie Plenty Moon was fine. She 
was of the type who, given a chance, prove worth something to the world. 
Lavelle was not of that type. Cynic and ^otist, which bis statements 
had proved him to be, his value to any one except himself was question- 
able. 

As I sat outside the door, in the moonlight, smoking and pondering, 
suddenly I saw a light flash up and glow for a moment over on Scoffln' 
Bittte, and then disappear, as tho some one had struck a match to light 
a cigarette, and then thrown the match away. Could it be Lavelle? Did 
he already have a secret rendezvous with the girl? I remembered that 
Mac had an excellent pair of binoculars in the cabin. I got the glasses 
and focused them on the butte. Silhouetted against the sky, two figures 
were visible — Lavelle and the girl. I could see the glow of his cigarette. 
With the glasses in my pocket, I started across the prairie, keeping out 
of sight of the two on the butte by following the depressions between the 
moraines. When within a quarter of a mile of the butte I climbed one 
of the hillocks, with a glacial boulder on the side, and trained the glasses 
on the figures, now visible to the naked eye. They were seated on an 
outcropping. His arm was around the girl. They seemed to be talking 
seriously. Presently they arose and descended to the tepee. I saw him 
hiss the girl and hurry away in the direction of bis camp. 

On my way back to the cabin I realized that what few doubts I had 
entertained in regard to Lavelle were removed. The fellow had shown 
his hand; It was up to me to call him. I had told Mac nothing of my sus- 
picions in regard to the geologist. He seemed to like Lavelle, and know- 
ing that he was married, Mac probably would have laughed at my sus- 
picions, anyway. Now I resolved to keep the thing to myself. Later I 
was thankful that I had done so. 

On the morrow, I decided, I would see Old Two-Medlclne, and advise 
him to take the girl away. When she learned that Lavelle was married 
— I was convinced that she did not know it yet — she would realize the 
wisdom of leaving. Possibly, I would have a talk with her myself. 

Next morning, Mac, who was now able to hobble around a little on 
his sprained ankle. Insisted on overhauling Lizzie, the Ford. It was up 
to me to do most of the work, of course, and I did not finish the Job until 
supper time. It was sunset when I started for Two-Medicine's tepee. 
With the binoculars, I made out Lavelle and the girl up on the butte, 
watching the sunset. Her guitar lay on the ledge beside her. It was a 
beautiful evening — not a breath of air stirring, the sun tipping the west- 
em mountains In a haze of purple and gold. Truly an hour for a big 
clean romance, I thought, cursing to myself as I realized that Lavelle 
was using it as a setting for his own plans. 

On the way over I saw Old Two-Medicine sitting up on the side of 
the butte which broke straight away up above the tepee and came down 
to the creek, here spreading out into a black stagnant marsh, the stream 
finding Its way Into the channel again a few yards above the Indian 
camp. A wire fence ran along the side of the butte, fencing off the 
marsh from the range. Prom the fence to the marsh Itself was a drop 
of some twenty feet. The water shone black and oily near the base of 
the butte — quagmire and quicksand. 

I had crossed the creek up at the cabin, keeping behind the cotton- 
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woods, out of Bfght of the two on the butte. Coming out on the side of 
the manh opposite to the butte, I saw the old Indian, seated against a 
fence-post, smoking and gazing fixedly into the pool. Upon the crest of 
the butte I could see Larelle and the glrL He was talking to her earn- 
estly. Suddenly he leaned toward her and took ber hand. The girl hes- 
itated a moment and drew back. Some hundreds of yards below them, 
out of sight, her grandfather sat In a seeming coma of stolid IndlOerence. 
Did he know? He was her logical protector: I would tell him. 

Catcliing the old man's attention with a slight noise, I signaled to 
him in the sign-talk. He sat up and responded to my "How?" with 
seeming Interest. Then, In order to find out wliat he knew, I asked the 
question : 

"Young squaw In tepee? I make talk with her." 

"Toung squaw with white man," came the reply. After a pause, 
"They marry; no good for squaw." 

"White man no good," I flashed back. "He already married. No 
good for squaw." 

The old man stumbled to his feet, raised himself to his full height, 
and then started for the tepee, on a trot Almost as soon as I bad made 
the signs I regretted them. I called to the Indian, but he paid not the 
slightest attention. I hurried around the marsh, hoping to stop him. but 
before I reached the tepee he was running up the side of the butte, in 
that long swinging Indian stride, with a rifle in his hand. Hoping to find 
the two on the butte, I ran back around the marsh. Before I came in 
sight of them the crack of a rifle told me that I was again too late. 

After a moment Lavelle came running down the face of the butte, 
straight for the marsh. The Indian appeared on the crest, and before 
the girl, who had been standing In a terror-stricken daze, her guitar still 
clutched In her hand, could spring to atop him, fired again. Lavelle was 
almost upon the fence, across the pool from me. At the old man's shot 
he sprang Into the air, cleared the fence and fell into the pool with a 
splash. He sank to his neck, struggled for a moment and then disap- 
peared beneath the oily surface ol the water. I was too far away to help, 
had there been any help for him. He never appeared again. 

For a moment I was stunned. I had witnessed a murder, I, a Judge, 
the guardian of the law. As such, there could be t>ut one course open 
to me. Then I realised that I had given the signs which bad aroused the 
old man. Was I not equally guilty? Had It been marderl Would any- 
body ever be able to swear that the Indian had bit him? E^ven if he had, 
was it murder? 

I gazed up at Scoffln' Butte, now gray and sinister In the twilight 
Laveile's hat lay floating on the surface of the pool. ScotBn' Butte! 
Han-made laws — and Justice! What I had Just witnessed bad been 
Justice — the Primitive Justice of the Ages, the Justice of Scoffln' Butte! 
Who was I to say that the Indian was to blame? If there should be a 
trial, I now knew what testimony I would give. So far as I was con- 
cerned, there would be no trial. 

I turned and went back to the cabin. Hac was asleep. I could hear 
his snores as I sat outside the doorway, watching the butte. Presently a 
buchboard, with two horses and two occupants, came from the cotton- 
woods lining the creek to the west of the butte and moved slowly across 
the prairie. I watched It disappear and re-appear over the moraines. 
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until finally It blended with the distant prairie ahadows. Old Two- 
Hedldue Joe and Annie Plenty Moon had passed. 

I thouglit of Lavelle's body, slowly sinking Into tbe quiclisands, down 
by the butte. There he was safe — safe for a thousand years! Possibly 
be might reappear, a second Neanderthal Man, to puzzle the scientists 
of some generation thousands of years hence. 
VI 

Next day I watched them search vainly for the missing man, with- 
out finding any clue, save the hat drifting ominously on the surface of 
the pool. Neither Mac nor Lavelle's friends had beard the tell-tale shots. 
Neither of them thought to connect the Indians with his disappearance. 

"He had been drinking pretty heavily," said one of the geologists. 
"Qot a letter from his wife in K. C. yesterday. One of the fellows brought 
it up from Dupuyer. It made him pretty blue, and be started hitting the 
booze before he left." 

"I guess there's nothing more to be done," he continued. "We'll 
borrow your Ford, if you don't mind. We'll have to let his folks know. 
His hat wouldn't have been In that pool unless he had carried it We'll 
keep hunting for him, and If he doesn't turn up, there's nothing to do but 
wite his folks." 

As they cranked the car, a gopher out In front of the cabin sat up 
for a moment and twittered, then, as the car roared and they drove away, 
scampered panic-stricken for its hole. Over the moraines, toward Scoffln' 
Butte, r could see a buzzard circling in the morning sunlight, over the 
carcass of a dead cow — tate w. pebk. 



RiOer 



The river has gone green with cold again; 

Swirling dimples wind themselves about 

The ice which noiseless creeps upon the rocks. 

Last evening, It had seemed the river caught 

The spirit of the passion in the flame 

Of sunset . , . But when the color crept away 

There still was warm live blue to flash and glide 

And awlrl . . . 

Today the crisp cold turned it green. 

— VIOLBT E. CRAIN. 



The Changeling 

I learned that spring bad come, today. 
In a most strange, yet simple, way: 

'Twas not the chatter of the birds that told. 
Nor yet the gay and saucy fiare of gold 
Where dandelions grow; 'twas not the grass: 

I saw a chimney-sweep with laughter pass. 
All sooty black, with clinking chains aswlng. 
And knew I looked upon the changeling. Spring! 

— TRSI..\ V. nowE. 
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In Southern California 

The Mexican child, cottsldered nther stupid bj most AmerlCMi 
teachen, has an exceptionally adult sense of humor. It probably proceeds 
from a subconscious developed by generations of serfdom and fatalistic 
stoicism. True It Is that tbese children have a passive and mature accept- 
ance of the Tlclssitudes of life. They are also very sensitive, and I have 
seen the silent tears roll from their soft, brown eyes and drop In huge 
spatters on the desk like the saddest of autumn showers — but never a 
sound or movement to wipe the tears away. This silent crying will turn 
the adamant heart of a school-marm into Jelly. 

The little girls are not fond of their brown skin. They say: 

"Tomorrow, I weel wear my hat, I am getting black, black, bla-ack!" 
But as always a Mexican t<nnorrow never comes. 

Yesterday 1 heard a perfectly amiable conversation that began thus: 

"Fele£, do you see that horse, he Is black lak you." 

"You, yourself, are a toad ! " — with perfect good humor. 

Delighted rejoinder: "Na-h, I am a neegar!" 

"Na-h, you are like the water in the deetch, chocolate!" Then came 
a lapse Into Spanish. 

Today I was surprised to find Elve, aged eight, engaged In a spirited 
flirtation with two train-men, whose side car was parked near our school 
house. Her ear-rings were dancing like goldfish, and her eyes snapped 
with excitement. One of the men stupidly remarked, 

"You're Spanish, ain't you?" 

"Na-h," long drawn, with mock disgust, "I am Ge-erman!" 

"Let me look at you," said the man In surprise. 

"You are looking at me now," she remarked, with pleasure. 

"That's a nice teacher you have," lumbered the lout. 

"Meesa Door, the Senor likes you," answered Elve with a sweep of 
the hand that would have done credit to Naximova. 

Antonla, who in the meantime had been walking around with her 
stomach stuck out, a pair of scissors In one hand, and a tuft of grass 
sticking from each comer of her mouth, gravely cutting her "wheeskers," 
now relinquished that absorbing occupation, since It did not attract all 
the attention that was desired, and began trying to peel a green orunge 
with her flngers. She was having a very hard time. I said, 

"Why don't you start It with your teeth, Antonla?" 

She looked at me fully three seconds with mild iHit solemn reproof, 

"Because, Meesa Door, I have not any." 

A moment later she opened her mouth to take in the orange and I saw 
that for once a "Cholo" did not He. 

One morning as T got off the train I met at least half of my school, 
talking and laughing and getting on the same train bound for Riverside. 
Know that my school is composed of three families and, when a certain 
family leaves, the Bchool Is half gone. 

The next day I sarcastically Inquired whether they had enjoyed them- 
selves. As light as a summer breeze came the pleasant reply, 

"Not very much, Meesa Door, we went to watch our grandmother to 
die." 

"A soft answer tumeth away wrath" — and sometimes maketh 
ashamed! — mary euzabeth DORim. 
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A LONDON LETTER 

London, Easter, 1923. 

THE pale plillosopbers are having to wonder If an appetite for pleaa- 
ure may be evidence of Tlgor rather than of degeneracy, for EhigUnd 
Is manifolding pleasures tbts spring. I was Just well Into wondering 
yesterday morning while I was seated at St. Paul's a half hour early for 
the Easter service. If Dean Inge, who wrote so much gloom Into his Out- 
spoken Essays, was right in saying that the poor people of England are 
not half so unhappy as social reformers would have them be, when I was 
interrupted by an Englishman at my side — a kindly, well-fed bank pres- 
ident in appearance — who wanted to tell me that the cross soon to be 
brought in at the head of the procession had been used at the coronation 
of King Edward at Westminster Abbey, and that Nelson and Wellington 
and Lord Roberts and Sir Henry Wilson were buried in the aisles under 
us. From the tombs and the talk in an English church one might think 
that Christlainty was instituted to round off the glory of the British Army. 

Today again it is the eager cult of pleasure. All London has pulled 
its blinds and gone to the sea or into the delectable country. The four 
holidays since Oood Friday have been spring full aglow. For two weeks 
the Jonquil trumpets have been full of sunshine. I have stolen away this 
afternoon from a merry party in the Surrey hills and have found a flat 
oak stump where I can start Jotting again. If I were a poet I would try 
to capture some of the summer blue of the sky, some of the almond In- 
cense from the gorge that bums all over the bill, and some of the sound- 
ing laughter from the cricket game Just over the road. 

If Englishmen could stay In the country, they would soon perfect the 
art of living. But now It Is a little pathetic to see the citizens out here 
on the downs. Their knees and appetites don't look equal to tt and tbe 
joy of it is so consciously brief that it seems a little feverish In its haste. 
1 feel that a Montanan who has loafed many warm spring evenings by 
the cblll tumbling waters of the Rattlesnake knows better than Lon- 
doners what Is to be done with Surrey hilltops. 

Most of the year I have done my eating and sleeping at a residential 
hotel where people drown their cares In too much drink, play bridge, 
and worry about the destiny of the British Empire because the Prince of 
Wales Is not married. At breakfast I have eaten porridge and bacon and 
eggs as regularly as I have read tbe Times, that imperial, uninspired, 
Addisonian newspaper. Then around Russell Square, a little green and 
formal park where within the locked gates a squirrel or a little lady wltb 
a dog is usually In sight by ten o'clock— to the British Museum where, 
besides the Greek vases and the dug-up Egyptian kings, are tbe richest 
shelves of books and the most picturesque group of s^olars, I imagine, 
in the English world. 

I know these Museum people now — funny shuffles, queer glasses, 
oddest clothes — from an old dirty Englishman who with a mind not 
quite sound has been compiling lists of helrs-at-law to no purpose 
for twenty years, to tbe immaculate elegance of Henri Beigson, who 
looks what a clean thinker ought to look. 

There is a high consistency about Englishmen. I don't see how any- 
one could say better of them today than Emerson said of them in 18S5 — 
"Tbey are full of coarse strength, rude exercise, butcher's meat, and 
sound sleep, and suspect any poetic insinuation or any hint for the con- 
duct of life which reflects on this animal existence, as if somebody were 
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fumbllns at the umbilical cord and might Btop tbelr supplies." Alvvs, 
I am Bure, they have loved to buy the seaBou's flowera from dirty buxom 
women on every street comer. Always, every doorstep has been sooured 
white to the street by a red-handed housewife on her knees, and every 
quart of milk has been poured In the foul air of the street. 

The sermons I have heard In the cathedrals and with the lawyers 
in the chapels of the Inns of Court are the same sermons that Emerson 
must have heard when he wrote hla EBglish Traits. They ar« not cal- 
culated to disturb the beef-and-Brussels-sprouts dinner tliat (oUowa. They 
are unworried and tmworrylng. Modem life la no part of them. One 
rector last autumn came In for a deal of notoriety because he preached 
against banging a youth of twenty and a woman of twenty-el^L The 
one, incited by the other, had billed the woman's husband. There are a 
good many hangings done very quietly in these London prisons. There 
Is so little publicity that I hardly see how the people get the preventive 
value of them. There Is only a thin running stream of crltldam of cap- 
ital punishment It la from seditious papers like the Nation, not from 
pulpits. The Anglican preachers possess their souls. It seems. In pure 
peace — no ecstasy, no discouragement, no agony; no life, one would say. 
if he did not see that life often flows so deep that it doesn't obtrude. 

There seems fairly a tide of criticism now sweeping England against 
modem Industrialism. Willingly or not, the most Tory folk are talking 
about the IneflJciency and ugliness and inhumanity of England's present 
situation. From the strength of the criticism some optindsts are talking 
about the coming renaissance. The prophecy, I fear, depends less on the 
likelihood- of a rcft>irth than upon the dire need that is felt for It The 
war, thru Its slaying of breadwinners, its maladjustment of employment, 
and its stopping of housebuilding, has made the situation one for pause. 
Sixty per cent of the million inhabitants of Olasgow live in tenementa of 
two rooms or less. The Board of Education there was feeding ten thou- 
sand "necessitous children" last fall, until the Scottish Educational De- 
partment ordered them to stop fts the law allowed but for the feeding of 
"sick or neglected children." The wretched quarters and the flltb of the 
streets In half of London are worse than I care to describe. The law 
allows no begging, so all kinds of men sell flowers and matches or 
alt drawing crayon pictures on the sidewalks. Women, sometimes blind- 
folded .walk the streets singing or playing every kind of musical Instru- 
ment In the evenings as we stand in line to get cheap pit seats at the 
theater we suffer an hour of pathetic entertainment from the blind and 
the acrobatic. The crowds are nearly callous. The agricultural workers 
of Norfolk went on strike last week against a decrease from their present 
wage of twenty-five Bhllllngs — about six dollars — a week. Moat of them 
keep families on that income. Foodstuffs and rents here cost about the 
same as in America; clotbing is a third cheaper. A half million dollars 
a day to the United States for interest on war loans necessitates that the 
English economise. 

The fear and hardness that this all breeds were in the answers of 
three Elaat-end youngsters a day or so ago when they were asked to write 
an account of how they would spend the day if they were King or Queen. 

"I should give all the miners the sack for not working, and would 
hang the Kaiser." (The Kaiser is about forgotten in England.) 

"I would Bit on the throne, and shout at the servants If they were not 
doing their work, and would give them the sack." 
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But "give them tlie sack" tells the tale of tlie fear that Is la the heart 
of Bngland. There iB no 'work for a million and a half able-bodied and 
willing men. 

The hope that I see Is In the Labor Part?. They alone seem pos- 
sessed of the difficult faith that man could manage civilization in man's 
interest If he would. The other parties seem to feel there Is some virtue 
In Just getting back to nonnalcy and then staTing normal except as some 
unreasoned tide of affairs carrieB along to possible improvement. 

I have listened to the new Parliament with its wild men from the 
North. It seems to be Scotland and the North country that always pull 
England toward democracy. Some of the Labor members are crude 
spwikers and make sceaes. A Qlasgow woman who has come to London 
to get a hundred-doUarB-a-month BCbool position tells me she is ashamed 
of the Scotch members. They are oratorical, and disrespectful of forms, 
and Injudicious with their facts. But I felt that the blood of the country 
was flowing thru them, and that is more than Lord Bryce would say of 
late English ParliamentB, 

H. N. Brallsford admitted before the Fabians that the Labor Party 
did not yet command a sufficient part of the brains of England to operate 
the Government; but he and almost everyone I have spoken with (my 
conversations with important people are few) believes that Labor will 
be the next Government and that within two or three years. 

I have been surprised myself at the variety of temperament In the 
Party. There are laborers and lords, Communists and IndividuallBts, 
Agnostics and Catholics, cynics and sentimentalists, philosophers and 
professorB. The control of the party is now distinctly in the hands of 
the I. L. P., or the intellectual group. The party leaders, for instance, 
have asserted with emphasis that the continuation school ciurlculum 
(for students over 14 years who are working) should be the same liberal 
culture studies as are given to the children of the classes. The workers 
themselves surely wish for schools with a vocational bias. The strong 
oppoBition that will hold such diverse groups in one party is assured 
It feels to me that there will soon be a coalition of all parties favoring 
capitalism, for the controlling group of the Labor Party is committed 
outright to a Socialistic program and the third of the English voters, who 
voted Labor last November, were fully aware, or ought to have been, that 
th^ were voting for Socialism. There is very little press support for the 
Labor Party, but the movement Is respectable enough now that its sensible 
opponents have put aside the epithets like "Bolshevistic," and are hunt- 
ing evidence to fit the issues. 

JuBt now the papers are filled with outcry against the treason trial 
of the Russian churchmen. One would tbtnk these pious editors h^d 
never beard of the execution of Irish traitors. The general feeling 
towards Russia seems one of half pity, half surprise, rather than of hos- 
tility. Toward Ireland it is one of baffled good-will. Everyone Is holding 
his breath In hope. But from those I have met who have intimate infor- 
mation, there is little assurance that the trouble there is as slight or as 
near an end as most of the news would suggest. France Is regarded, I 
believe, much as she was before the war. In public places there are fine 
pronouncements of friendship, but among any class of people I can sel- 
dom find any disposition to understand the French people or their piob- 
lems. 

Germany Is not hated. The Englishman's sporting spirit has made 
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him regard the war as a prlxe light which ends by shaking hands. Even 
before the French Invasion of the Ruhr, which seems generally disap- 
proved of in England, Qerman students had besn invited as guests of 
Oxford students to a summer session of the University. Dr. Relsmann 
of Berlin was roundly applauded by a representative mass meeting at 
Wbitefields last Sunday, and Prau Schrelber, a member of the Reichstag, 
spoke in Lady Aster's drawing room to a hundred parliamentarians and 
women leaders. As nearly as I oould teli there was thoro open-mtnded- 
nesa, with vigorous criticism, for her warm comment on the French in- 
vasion. 

But about no foreign people do the English know much. They seem 
to have no genius and happily therefore no curiosity to see from the other 
people's point of view. 1 usually spend part of Sunday afternoon at the 
Indian Students' Union, "a hotbed of sedition," which Is the center for 
some six hundred Indian students. The warmest welcome there is given 
to any American or European, but I have, yet to see any young English- 
man In conversation with an Indian. 

It Is much the same toward us. They are discovering America in 
England Just now, but I have no confidence that they will ever know much 
about UB. They unconsciously expect us to be a second England; what 
isn't English about us will only baffle them. Fortunately they can leave 
people alone most courteously. 

The critics are reading Babbitt Just now and exclaiming with sur- 
prise that they "would not want to visit America if It Is like that." Eng- 
lishmen who have been to America give us high praise for hospitality 
and enthusiasm for life and even for some ingenuity and individuality. 
But this reputation has not spread. So George F. Babbitt is pure Amer- 
ican, if I may say it, I think those Englishmen who with wet towels 
about their beads have got the lingo of Babbitt are quite willing that 
Mr. McCormick and Mr. Mencken should have their way and call the 
language "American." Several Sunday nights ago at the Ethical Church 
where the pictures of Emerson, Browning and George Eliot decorate the 
walls, Babbitt was the subject for a very enthusiastic evening service. 

Mr. Chesterton made paradoxes about our prohibition pranks at the 
Sociological Society; Mr. LaskI "profitably Irritated the Americans pres- 
ent" at the London School of Economics on the Levlne case and the 
general question of freedom of thought In American universities — since 
then he has reviewed Upton Sinclair's The Oooxe St«p at considerable 
length for the Athenaeum t all the women's clubs are Inviting speeches 
on America's foreign policy; W. L. George has even printed bis Hall 
Colnmbla In England; and the Fabian Society, where Mr. Shaw sits 
wrapped In an ulster on the front bench listening quietly always with 
his five Inches of good head above his ears, heard for an hour and dis- 
cussed for another hour St. John Irvine's impressions of America. Mr. 
Shaw Is a much more sincere and shylsh humble man than the arch- 
egoist I had pictured him. 

Hitherto for the ordinary Englishman America has been a land of 
wealth, standardized production, and negro lynchings; swinging doors 
to emancipate the life of women, three thousand Fords per day to bring 
contented workers from their suburban homes to the factories, and a 
hooded night per week In the South to keep the nigger In his place In 
the Great American Democracy. 

The old Ideas and the hackneyed almighty-dollar criticism have now 
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quite given way to a new criticism tliat centers around the evil of uni- 
formity In American life. Not the standardization of our machines but 
the standardization of our ideas 1b now the catchword. They are learn- 
ing about our straw hat days tn May and September, our organized col- 
lege yells, our Chautauquas, and our Chambers of Commerce. Prohibi- 
tion added to lynchiugs has set them speculating on our attitude toward 
law and personal liberty. They think we adopted prohibition In order 
to make more eflScient workers of the poor men. The London press Is 
firmly convinced our effort Is a failure which we dislike to admit. They 
accept some very nonsensical comment for serious criticism. Such 
things as this circulate about American politics, "Whether the 7,000 Ford 
agents and the 7,000,000 users of Ford cars will become supporters of 
the Ford candidature is a question that troubles the political experts." 
The Fabians gasped with mirth and wonder when Mr. Ervlne told them 
the simple uncolored story of men chewing tobacco and spitting Into 
cuspidors, In a New York hotel lobby. Now the English ought to have 
known worse things than this about us years ago. 

Their attitude toward us is nothing like It was In 1917. They are dis- 
illusioned. We are again the lesser people we once were. This Isn't said, 
but It is felt. Elven Ramsay McDonald, a hlgh-souled man if I know one, 
speaks unconsciously of "handling" America. But I think I have not 
beard criticism against America that was not followed by a defence from 
Englishmen that was as able as most of us could give. 

They deal In cudgel blows and keep good humor. But emotionalism 
in public speech Is taboo. During the General Election, Bertrand Russell 
talked bread-and-butter to the unemployed workers of Chelsea, without 
mentioning the feasts of the rich. And the shabby workmen (I wish the 
Englishman would bow to uniformity enough to wear working clothes) 
would ask the philosopher questions as the they thot the election was for 
their Interests and not for the candidates. Their speech methods other- 
wise are usually very poor. They mumble, hide their heads In manu- 
script, and fumble about like schoolboys. Exceptions, of course; but 
they seem suspicious of technique, In speech as much as In dress and 
business. Of the poorest speakers I believe none other than our friend 
Dickinson, of the Modern Symposium, gets the first distinction. But he 
Is tremendously at work fighting war, speaking and writing his lucid 
and rational analysis of Its economic causes. 

SanUyana begins one of his discerning and beautiful essays in 
Sollloqales In England] "This war will kill the belief In progress and It 
is high time." I don't believe it will. It seems to me that the very ex- 
haustion of England Is going to be an advantageous condition for the 
progress of reason. The care of self-preservation Is Impressed upon these 
people by pain. Their thinkers are linking arms and pooling brains to 
save the English race. Science, applied and philosophic, is invading all 
the courts of public discussion. The biologists have taken the program 
of the Sociological Society, the psychologlBts have invaded the Aristo- 
telian Society, the home of the Idealists, the Ethical Society, Is laboring 
with the biology of war, and even Parliament, without a scientist, is de- 
bating the biological aspects of emigration and divorce. The Dean of 
St. Paul's with many other critics has accepted the necessity of limiting 
and improving England's population and is championing the causes of 
eugenics and birth-control. When pure philosophy becomes the subject 
the atmosphere loses Its vitality and becomes tJtat of logical tournament. 
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But tbe Bdentlata ue apeaUng philoBOphlcally. ProfflSBor J. A. Thomson 
speaks from Maude Royden's pulpit In the Guild house. Doctor Haldaue, 
the Oxford physloIogUt, Is Introduced at King's College by the Dean of 
the Dlvlnt^ School to deliver a resounding verdict against mecbanlstlc 
biology. 

All this matter Is beyond my understanding, but I can tell that it is 
no atmosphere of pesatmlam that is about the councils. It ts prok>ably 
no Renaissance spirit either. Moet people, I believe, feel that Europe 
had her chance for a Renaissance before tbe war, overlooked and muti* 
lated it, and is now facing a long and painful recovery period. 

The new, the fresh and abundant things ,do not seem so different or 
so obtruding in London as I imagine they do In New York. I know no 
centers of newness where rebels gather as I suppose they do in Oreen- 
wlch Village, to nurse each other. The "Young Modems" come in for 
adversity from their elders, but I Imagine It is a sympathetic severity as 
measured against any former criticism of new schools. Noyes seems to 
bear a chip on the shoulder hunting for the vers libre writers who have 
Ignored his own kind of poetry which be had confidently placed in' the 
grand succession from Chaucer. Drinkwater speaks as you would ex- 
pect him to speak. He kindly but firmly refuses to see sense in nonsense. 
Oalffworthy, in a lecture on his five favorites (Dickens, Turgenev, Mau- 
passant, Tolstoi, Conrad) said the notee of modernism In every language 
were egoism, destruction, hardness, and vagueness, or in more friendly 
terms originality, sanlUtlon, scientific spirit, and decoration. His own 
genius and cult of kindness make htm speak as a friend, and with hope, 
but artlBtlcally I think he feels that most of the modems are shooting 
wide of the mark. 

Of other branches of literature memoir-writing is deafening In Its 
flow. Drama is at a low ebb. Only two theaters are doing significant 
work: tbe Elveryman, far out at Hampstead, is playing principally Shaw 
and Drinkwater; the Old Vic, In tbe diri of Lambeth, Is doing Shakespere 
and opera in E^ngllsh to full houses of common people. A Finn friend 
writes me from Berlin: "ESren In these times of misery the intellectual 
activity of this country Is marvelously vigorous, not to speak of theater 
and music, which continue to maintain the high level they always have 
had In this country. The theater has not yet been commerciallied down 
to such a degree of low entertainment as in England. Theatrical as well 
as other art Institutions continue to be cared for by the State." 

Education Is battling to hold the advance ground It gained in the 
war days. All the educators are complaining that the schools today are 
being treated solely on the principle of economy and not on the principle 
of educational progress and efficiency. 

I have played the critic widely enough. All the coins in one's pocket 
are seldom stiver. But I do not ndnd spending my coppers In public, if 
bystanders do not think I mistook them tor gold. 

—EDMUND L. FREEMAN. 
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Kal Lai^t S*Um H*Br«: ErnMt Branuk, 
(GniM Blebanli, LoDdoo, 1922). "Kai Lnnt'i 
QoUn Houn" tre •tnuif toicther like amber 
Iwada. nar aanest, rather, the giqoliite 
tnffliV, the deliala lamrlaDWieia, of pat- 
term In Chinen el(ii«)iui<r> thenuetTM Inlaid, 
Ml In a twtwarfc of Inlar, aubduedlj Initroui, 
radladnf anezpcctedlr Tart and mlnntel; 
TlTfd llaahea of color. lika tba Arabian 
Ml^ta, dia Oolden Hoara itretch thdr 
nwahca to preaerre their narrator from hia 
tormantora, and In thatr apall, laaTc time and 
the ordinnrr l»etiind them, liiere are, in the 
lelanre); windlnca o( the book, anbtletr of 
dedcn and atndled beantr tltat hare jet the 
aiiarUa of apontaneitj. And Ibere ia alto 
that Intanslble quaUt; that preaervea in tlie 
Boiliah the aplrit of the Cbineae, that makea 
it Oriental in more than name, and (ivea it 
artlttic alsniBcance. The whole la pervaded 
bj a (jmpathetlc sppredatiOD of Hfe, aa adn- 
tUlatlnflr aliTa, aa It li quaintlr deUihltnl. 
— O. D. B. 



Tk« Dr«Mi: John tbacfield, (UacmiOan, 
1022). In a Bood of puiiled wearineaa with 
Ufa tha i>o«t talla into a dream, tndden afaift- 
Inc fantaatlcal, atrancelr beantlfoL lliroach 
man; corridor* and tapeitried rooma of an 
ancient caatle we follow the draamcr till In 
eonfrntoD we aak. la there meaninf In all thia 
liot of brisht eenae-eiperienceT By the 
mailc of bla art Uaaefield makea na feet that 
tha qnestionB we ask of aiicfa a phantaama- 
foria are thoee wbich in Che troubled opening 
of the ideco he himidf via aalnni of Hfe. 
He hannta na wilti the leDie Chat life la a 
dream. And then be pasiea into a abadow; 
room where "Daniel" atanda 

"Deep in the red and black of books 
immerat" ; 
and we know that Daniel ie the poet'a aelf, 
and lliat all thia patchwork dream of life baa, 
tor him at leaat, a comnlatire neanius and 
rich purpoae, for 

"An theae fonna of tbonfbt. and man; more 

Pataed Into (Mmka and into Danlel'a band." 
~H. 9. W. 



i«d Madm>: San Teaadale, (Uac- 

20). IJsht, ctdor, aprinstlma plead 
So doc* aadadoua, eilraTtgent 
atnre and man. Predom' 
inantlj cold imagtTj and diili flume likewiec 
plead— tho temperatelr eaftr. One flta Into 
her Bchema deUcate tioilnf of people and 
place b7 a Irrle mood TeDtnresome In Ita nae 
ot tone and color. Beaotr becomea both 
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For Sports! 

^P O R T S 
)ClotlietI 
Pint aids to 
CeuIuoii snurtnewl 
Sports frocktl 
Sports suitsl Sports 
swestersi Sports 
•kiztsl Simply indl^ 
pcoMblel But do joa 
cnowi^chtochooa^ 
W« can ihow jou. 



You'll be as delighted 
witb our prices as 
with our s^leB. 



MISSOULA 

MERCANTILE 

COMPANY 
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DOUGHNUT 
LUNCH 

HOT LUNCHES 
8ANVWICHE8 



We Serve a Special 
Hot Lunch 



111 EAST FRONT STREET 



Frank's Cafe 



Will the boys please bring 
back our sllTerware and salt 
Blwk«rt before going borne (or 
I season so we wtll have 
enough to take care of you 
next year. 



12S Hlgglns Avenue 



"niuc and lirf^d." Bcaulf aloDc "fi<hu «ritb 
man ■giinit UMtfa." 'AeM trc >in(le IIbm 
ut atudied twrnatt* nQd Hven] i>Mmi of 
■treBRf, tnoKnidnt bmuly. Eiotic KtUnci 
irlithl. oruits 



or I 



r blue li 



■rbe 






lil pottrjr ii 

ruDlaat^c unhmlllilDna pfrvadca it. In- 

I'llnl and l'bi1<wi|liy deck Ibvmaelvn ctum- 
.Ij- with Ijrk, (luberaut trai>pinc*. UMth 
ml the frallt)' c( livloi lbiii(s are tver in 
iiaa l>»dalr'* ulnd. — T. U. 1'. 

Tk« TkfM L»v«n: Frapk SwioBCrtoD. 

UorUD, l«!3). Id handlinc kia laltat Dovd, 

[alia aa an urtlal in Ihe imporliint 

(rr of bavinf ■ ifuloua uDdtrataiul^B( of 

inalri-iiil. The niiaiDt itx eiperiinci; of 

berolne rrinaina uouvoiiKibl)' liiaiRnifivanl 



iuc It la |>i 






nnrrpiioD 



•■t hi* 
ifaraUH 



I obliviutL . . 
Thrr* ia do in>u|>prrBaiUe. i 
nrninc from ll 
no dillccntl}' reaa-iuldz 
arllM. SwiDoerton'a fiiiluie ran W beat iu- 
■l;»ilFd h>' tbe <vulrai[in( lut-i-'pu o[ Joarpb 
llrr|t«krini<>r, wboae adultrry tan* an ail- 
pciiinU- dlatitu-llOD aokly bfcauw it n'lir 
ob.H'Un'a tbc wrilrr'n iDRialpnt atliluilr lov^inl 
lir* — even Ihouib thla aruo* ot )i(* ia 









KwinoenoD inaiala on atrtaainc t*i rrt i> 
unable 1u makr il aiKwar infliirnlial id lifr. a* 
he rettioTra II from Ita Imiiaaa'oned bark- 
j[n<und of lite far bia ptirpowa ot obaervn- 



lacka the eialllDR hfnevolfnce of lerpbral 
Hrn-ngtb and iirraiiaaion. 

Ilia iirfpedinK novel, G*4a«ttt, wiii more 
adriiiuilr and runviuiaii aa a tniKmenl nt life 
tlino Tk» Thr»i L«v«rt. ll (nined. al l»««t. 
nn enlraiKiDi naiiele (rom ila immenkin in 
cei aonlidneaa of the teoemetit order^*i-x 
unnbasbH by any iHvUiaed eicreacenoea. It 
»at. unrrHlralDedly, below the diapbrHRin: 
The Thre* Ltvcn la above, but la decidedly 



tbr iintrouaered uliaceulty of itierwond Ad- 
ilerBoiiH Haay HtrriagM. Deincbed troui 
(if*, il IncliB Ihi- iKielry of den: aex aa an in- 
fliieDce in life. Il T>re)>enlK aei aa aD abaorb- 
iDK anomnly. — <'. T. 
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SCHRAHH-HEBARD 
MEAT CO. 

Fresh and Salt Meata 

Fish. Poultry. Oysters 

Delicatesoen 



PHONE 126 



417 North Higgins Avenue 
Missoula, Montana 



We cater to special student 

The largest stock of fountain 
pens in Montana. 

Loose leaf devices of every 



Finest lines of stationery. 
We specialize in pound papers. 

TKe 

Ofj^ce Supply! 
Compan>» 

■•Evnilhiiifl (or II:- Offu-c" 
FLORENCE HOTEL BUILDING 



Hopldn's Transfer Co. 

We Hurry 



We also have a 20 -passenger 
heated bus at your service. Call 

OFFICE; 
Florence Hotel Lobby 



Whitman'* Fine Candies 
Crane's Stationery 
Hurd'a Stationery 
Waterman Fountain Pens 
Parker Fountain Pens 
Dunn Fountain Pens 
Sonora F'honoKraphs 

Die'Stamping of monograms and 

crests done in our own plant o 

short notice. 

A good pUce to trade 

PETERSON DRUG CO. 

THREE STORES 
236 N. Higgiu An. 



joyGoogIc 



A slalkir of u-ild qami lucds iirrffcl fo-ordiiiation of mind and 
body. The crack of a Itriij that breaks iiitdtrfool, the vnriiiy breath 
of irinrf thai carries the driadtd man-od«r to the ifl iioslrih of the 
nnimul, the tjlimpxe. of u nnddcidij nuived hand. Ihmi or any ont »/ a 
liHiidred ofhir luis'hnti'ex will .feud the animul vniaUinij Ihri-iu/h the 
liriisli. 

lint till rr is a It use, eiij'>iiatrh niumi iit rxpcriruecd when, 
throtii/h his own ifforh and fortniioiis eireiniislaiiecs, a ulalkcr nieits 
a wild aniaml faec to fner. A kodak is fociwd, a picture is fakru. 
The beast, friijhteiicd, bounds away, hnt haves hcUind it a riei.rd of 
this ui'inicni. The shadow of its beauty lias b'tn cani/ht on a bit of 
celluloid hidden in a little black bor. 

This picture, is snck a record. The subjict, a big Uaeklail doe, 
lives in the Ui.jh monnlains that an Irih.itaru to th. W'st Fork of 
the Thompson river in norlliifmlcrH Montana. II was on a still, 
clear morning in larly'Jnne that a ranger, having his camp before 
snnrise, saw the deer grazing beside a smnll pool some distance below 
the trail. lie left the path and crept down the slope Inward her. 
Moving with all the stealth a stalker mnsl possess, he drew close. 
The doc looked up, and the stalker halted, remaining mntionless until 
she resumed her feeding. Inch by inch he drew nearer — moving 
silently through flic dew-soaked undergrowth. yVhcn within thirty 
feet of the. iiusnspteting animal he slopped, lie saw then that the 
doe was gaunt and dnil of coal. From her eondition — and the 
glances she threw toward a spruce grove not far distant — he eon- 
eluded th/it she had a fawn hidden near by. The sunlight was 
dropping down the opposite slope. The doe started io move off, she 
chaiiijcd her mind and returned Io the pool. Wilh kodak adjusted 
the stalker waited. Just as the sun flwided the valley wilh light 
ll'c diir swung hroodside to the man. The shutter clicked. For a 
long moment the doe I'Hikcd at the ranger, then wheeling, she dashed 
away Ihrouejh the trees, moving iu long, stiff-legged bounds. 

JACK FHOHi.lCHKR. 
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Mosaic 

But when she had torn up the note 
That would have brought him back again. 
It aeemed doat grated in her throat 
And made it stiff and dry . . . Then 
^e saw the stamp still clinging to 
A scrap of paper, frugally took 
It off-— deciding she was thru 
With love — end put it in her book. 

VIOLBT B. CHAIN. 

P}uU)sophies 

There is no ripe perfection to be found in life; nothing is wholly true. 
X know . . . but did yon know this morning that the dawn crept down and 
turned the hills to blaet 

There is no loveliness, no beauty in this life that is not somehow Tain. 
Indeed . . . but did you feel the wind about your ears today, and did you smell 
the raini 

I'm tired of life, my friends aren't true; Tom said he'd never really cared for 

me. 
Ah, yes . . . hut do you know that late tonight a slender moon will glide into 

the seat 

VIOLET B. GRAIN. 
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The Yellow Pine 



Pine tree, Pioneer, 

I look Qp throogh your brancheB 

Interlocking and frafcrant, 

Stnrdr with cones in their vigorooa leaf clompa. 

I MB the deep grooves in your bark. 

The gammed lap, and the scales that peeling 

Lay bare the heart's red gold. 

I feel the polae in your storm-braced limbs. 

I thrill to the strength and the beauty of yon — 

Calm, reserved, magnificent, nigged — 

Protector and promise of forests to bet 

Squirrels from your branches keep storing the kernels, 

Seedlings saft-burst throogh your ne«dle-riched sod ; 

And yoo, stretching yourself to the sun and the summits. 

Deep dark boughs and tender green ones, 

Sing oat your part in the song of creation, 

Sing of the forest, the mountains, 

Sing of Montana, and Qod. 

OaACB D. BAIJ>WIN. 



Trail 

Blotted out by the highway in places 
But winding in between. 
Springy and pungeotly woodsy, suggesting 
Far thoughts that also wind. 

GRACB D. BAUtWm. 



Everdng 

Gold of sunset paling. 
Reflecting in my lake — 
Wistaria slopes deep-shadowed, 
Rippling into silence, into dark. 

ORACB D. BALDWIN. 
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It Is Easy to Die 

THE FIBST ahadtnrs of evening were beginning to creep down the moun- 
tain as Pierre Dupon lashed the seventh pine log on his heavy 
vagon, in preparation for the long trip to his home, four and a half 
miles away in the valley. Throngh the bluish haze hanging over the country, 
he could see the smoke curling lazily upwards from his cabin. Pierre had 
been making one trip a day for two weeks, cutting and hauling pine logs for 
the store-house, now nearly complete. The winter before, owing to lack of 
adequate protection, the wolves had ravaged his stock of meat. 

With a sigh of relief he hitched the team to the wagon and clucked 
to them to move. He was lacky, he thought, for snow was in the air. Winter 
always came fast in the Nevadas. The horses stepped off briskly; they 
were always glad to turn their noses homeward. The logs were so long that 
the ends trailed twenty feet behind on the ground. Pierre walked along- 
side the load, whistling and singing, preferring to walk, as the lengthening 
shadows brought chills to the body. 

The route down the mountain was hardly more than a dim trail, and 
rarely used for transportation. Boeks jutted out on the sides, and some 
lay in the trail, making the wagon lurch perilously. Pierre urged his team 
a little faster, knowing he would be late, and thinking of ^e hot meal 
Uary, his yonng wife, would have waiting for him. Muy always had the 
best tasting and most palatable things he had ever eaten. She did know how 
to satisfy her man. Then, after supper, he thought, he would perch Henree, 
his two-year-old son, on his knee and tell him a story of his trapping days 
in Canada. 

Perhaps Pierre had relaxed his attention on the road, or else the 
team had shied a trifle; a wheel struck a huge boulder, slewing the wagon 
sideways. The trailing togs whipped around with a lash. Pierre's legs were 
swept from under him, and he struck the ground heavily, losing consciousness. 

When the chill evening air revived him, he realized a terrible pain in 
the left leg. Shifting his body around he noticed that the team was gone, 
and knew they had run away. They would run at least to the foot of the 
mountain, then they would take their way home more slowly the next three 
and a half miles. He groaned. He felt his hip; it seemed to have a 
grotesque shape. It was dislocated, and already beginning to swell. Attempt- 
ing to rise, he fell and swooned again. 

When Pierre next awoke snow was falling gently, and his body was 
growing numb. The pain had receded, and he thought that perhaps the hurt 
was not so bad as he had first thought. A move brought new agony. What 
was the use of trying to get up, anyway? The team would not get home 
until about nine o'clock, and it would be midnight before Mary could get the 
distant neighbors searching for him. Then, he reflected, they woi^d not 
search this place, for he had told Mary that be would get the day's load 
from Spring Oulch, where he had already secured several loads of logs. He 
would not be found until spring. 

Lethargy grew upon his sturdy frame. He felt comfortable; and drowsi- 
ness crept upon him. Rosy thoughts of past days, of his and Mary's plans 
for the future ran through his mind. They intended to send Henree away 
to school, and he would come back an educated man. He would be looked 
upon as a great man, and bring honor to bis parents. Pierre smiled. 

The mournful howl of a wolf disturbed Pierre; that damn old wolf 
needn't be so loud; he was sleepy and felt so good. His erased brain 
took a new fancy; what would Mary and the boy do after he was gonet 
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Slie would bave to work not, and the boy would not get mffieient ean, and 
would g^w ap to be of no aeeonnt. Theae thongfata atimd Pierre. Ha 
roused nimeelf. Gooldn't something be donet Hovement awakened miaerr, 
and brought hard lines into bii etrons young face. He tried to crawl, bat 
found that impossible, because the other leg was so badly bruised tlut it 
pained him too mueh. He eouldo't give up; there were Mar; and the b<^ 
to think of. 

Necessity livened his numbed brain. He loosened his belt, and fastened 
it around his left ankle and tied the loose end aroond a young sapling. 
Hitching his body around, he grasped another sapling with bis arms. Those 
arms were sturdy as oak, but the pain would be tremendous. Could he do itT 
Another cry from the wolf hurried hisL A convulsive pull, and eomethuig 
anapped. A flood of pain rushed to the ends of every nerve in him, and 
blackness came again. 

Some time later he awoke to find his body covered with perspiration. 
His clothes were beginning to freese. Pierre rolled over on his stonueh and 
Started to crawl down the long slope. 

Every move caused him to twitch with pain. The ground was rough, 
and wore through the skin on his knees and hands. The softly falling 
snow cooled his rscked body, and urged him od; to give up meant that 
Mary and the boy wonld be thrown upon the world. 

At last the valley was reached, and he pointed his body towards the 
dark blur of trees where his cabin was located. Fatigue often overcame him, 
and he would lie and rest, his body throbbing and slurieking with pain. Hia 
knees and hands were no longer sensitive. They were worn to the raw 
flesh, and had no feeling. 

A skulking coyote came and sniffed at his crotiching form. He 
barely had the strength to strike out at it, enfting the brute's ears. The 
coyote retreated; he wasn't hungry enough to be brave. 

Pierre never for^pt that stow hell. A continuous progression of crawling, 
pain, rest, and the indomitable resolve to go on seemed to have been hia 
whole life. Fanciful figures played before his disordered mind. Weird, 
fantastic animals surrounded him, and tortured him as the eat plays with the 
monse. Lines came on bis face that never left him. 

Ood knows how Pierre Dupon ever traversed the three and a half milea 
to his home. At last he was going up the lane to the house. Then ha 
dragged his body through the gate. His dog came and sniffed unnoticed 
at Us insensible body. Moments that were ages passed before he reached 
the step. 

His body slumped against the door. It opened and Mary appeared with 
a lamp. "Mon Dieu, it's dark, Mary," he sighed. Again Pierre lapsed into 
unconsciousness, but the fantastic figures no longer threatened bim. 

JOHN SHATFSiR. 



Picture 

A silver splash, and a tiny canoe 

Like the single petal of the yellow chrysanthemum 

Slips from gold brown sand 

Into the water — quivering — iridescent. 

BOTH CHARLB8. 
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The Night TraH 

THB LIFB of a forester is made up of an endless chain of upset plans and 
Borprises. This fact was impresBed upon 107 mind for tiie thousandth 
time on the evening of July 30th last anmmer when old "Tab" Orider 
rode into camp and reported a fire in the vicinity of Marble monntain. 

The moon was just beginning to show a silvery edge above the Devil's 
Backbone as Saxton and I were enjoying a final cigarette before turning in 
for the night, when this bit of unwelcome news came. Our duty was 
cleai^-we most go to the fire. 

We did not waste any time in discussion, for the words of that little 
blue book, in whose pages the forester finds his law, philosophy and re- 
ligion, commanded "Oo. I poured the remains of the coffee on the little 
oampfire and Saxton reached for his saddle. Twenty minutes later we 
turned from the main road into a deep slit in the mountain. The darkness 
swallowed Saxton, who was in the lead, and soon my horse existed only 
to sense of touch and hearing. In the darkness trees hugged the trail and 
frequently my horse slowed her pace as thick, unyielding bark scraped my 
knees, or the damp, leafy branches of an overhanging bo^ brushed my face. 
I was afraid for a time, but the confident swinging gait of my mount soon 
gave me courage and I settled down in the saddle and began to enjoy the 
novel experience. 

The smell of sweating horses mingled with the scent of pines, crushed 
ferns, fresh earth, and Baxton's cigarette gave the dew-laden night an odor 
tlkat is not easily forgotten, yet is beyond description or explanation. So far 
as the eye could detect, nothing existed except the narrow star-dotted ribbon 
of sky, far over head, and an occasional spark from the iron-shod hoofs. The 
roar of the canyon torrent and the timid whisperings of the pine boughs 
soothed and sharpened my senses. The hoof beats of our horses told me 
of needle-carpeted or rocky trail, and the incline of the saddle gave me a 
sensation of climbing. A low hanging limb almost unhorsed me just as 
Saxton 'a word of warning came. 

The mellow tinkle of a cowbell mingled its soft tones with the musie 
of the night and the odor of burning wood faintly tinged the air. We knew 
trom these signs that we were nearmg the open range and our destination. 

Ten minutes later we burst through the edge of the deep forest into 
the enchanted white night of the Marble mountain plateau. Far ahead the 
turrets and battlements of King's Castle gleamed and glistened as though 
they were chiseled from a giant crystal. The twin peaks stood on the 
horieon like a pair of huge white domes, and the lesser mountains lifted their 
rugged froth-white edges one after another like frozen breakers. The horses 
stood with ears pricked forward. 

Behind us the forest loomed black and silent, like a giant hedge. A 
quarter of a mile to the west was a dim red glow. 

BOT E. CANFIBLD. 
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After Due Consideration 



uw/E . ... 

yy looked aouthward towards the peaks of th« Wolf Hoimtaina, 

which jotted ap high and blae above the afternoon ha«. Hia 

eyea followed the sodden twirls of dust along the road which led to theae 

mountains and then slowlj lifted them to survey the ak?. "That's luck for 

yon, Bill. What did yon let him die for, anjwayt" 

"Conldn't help it, Sonny. I worked for two honn bnt I eonldnt aave 
him. He shoold'nt have been sncb a pig. Any fool horae that don't know 
any better than to get in and fonnder himaelf on oata ooght t« die, anyway. 
111 Bell old Rowdy baek to yon, though. He's too mean lor me to manage 
and too lasy to earn bis feed." 

"Lots of good one horse would do me; he couldnt baol a load of 
dirt alone. Tango was the only horse I eoold find that would put up with 
Rowdy's lannees." 

Sonny Jim seated himself carefolly on the toi^e of a weather-beaten 
gravel wagon and sighed regretfully. That's joat what always happened — 
when a fellow wanted to work something was always happening to stop 
him. Just look at the time he had spent finding Tango, and then he had to 
go and die. He might be able to find another horse. He would have to see 
Tompkins the next time he came to town and see if that big bay was for sale. 
After leaning forward, braced by bis elbows on his knees, and thinking for a 
few minotes in silence, he looked op at Bill, a half-amile crinkling the erow'a 
feet aroond his eyes. "Ain't it hell, BillT" 

" I 've got to go and haol some freight from the depot tor Allie ; 1 11 come 
over tonight and see what you've decided," said Bill as he limped away, leav- 
ing Sunny to his reflections. 

Sunny studied the surrounding landscape attentively. The clouds bong 
low against the western sky, yellow-black and turbulent — a sore sign of a 
dost storm and some rain. The alfalfa in the field by the river waved slowly 
in the faint wind. Flies clung to the screen door of the restaurant — another 
sign of a storm. 

For a month he had been cooking in the restaurant. It was not a 
strenaoos job, so he sat in the shade, cnewed tobacco and exchanged jokea 
with everybody as a pastime. Very few tooriats ever stopped to eat at that 
dingy gray building known as the restaurant. A spreading black ugn on 
the side of it announced in yellow letters the fact that meals, cigars, tobaeco, 
confectionery and ice cream coold be purchased inside. Sonny Jim 's placid ex- 
pression changed to one of disgust as he contemplated the usual short orders 
for supper. He didn't like to cook. He had sold his team and had taken 
the job, because he thought it would be easier than taking care of horses. 
Now he decided it was nicer to sit on the load of gravel and dream while 
Rowdy and Tango bit vicioosly at each olJier and slowly pulled the load to 
its destination. 

A mangy, spotted dog which had been asleep in the shade of the 
wagon aroused himself to bark half-heartedly at a cowboy who was eoming 
down the road. The galloping horse was sending clouds of dost in tftaty di- 
rection, one of them catching Sonny in the face as he was arooaing himself 
in somewhat the same manner that the dog had. 

"Hey, Soony, hop in here and fry me a coople of eggs. Oct a shoffle on. 
I'm in a hurry. Got to get out to Little Horn and help load that train 
of cattle." Curley swung off his horse, left the reins dragging and jumped 
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np on the porch, spun rolling and leather chaps flapping awkwardl;. He 
iMsed against the screen in order to watch Sunny s progress from the 
wagon to the porch. 

"Ton old bone-bead, what do jroo want to come around here botherin' 
me forf Wtiy don't 70U go ott out to Forty-Mile and make 'Melia give 
yon a lunehT Ain't you got any sense T I ain't no cook," The crow's feet 
aronnd his eyes crinkled deeper. He smiled, a slow one-sided smile that 
made hia eyes dance. He slapped Cnrley on the shoulder snd shoved >'in' 
through the door. "Oct in there you big long-legged lubber and set down. 
Tou dont need to think I'm goin' to hurry for you." 

After looking the tables over to see which of the three was the cleanest, 
Curley chose the one in the comer. £ven a cowboy objects to some things. 
"Looks like you'd try cleaning up "round here for once. You're too laiy 
to live, Sunny. These tables are bo stiff with dirt that they could walk, if 
it wasn't so hot." 

A wooden partition reaching two-thirds of the way to the eeiling shut 
the kitohen off from the "dining-room." Through the window in the middle 
of this partition it was possible to see the greasy walls aronnd the stove. 

"Shut up or 111 throw you out." The stove splattered loudly when 
Sunny lit it and sent up a cloud of smoke smelling rankly of kerosene. Curley 
could see Bonny making the preparations for frying the eggs. He fidied a 
fly from the grease which was already in the pan with a pudgy finger 
and wiped it off on his overalls. After setting the pan over the flame he 
leaned through the window to talk to Curley until the grease got hot. 

"Speer ought to get a lot of money from his eattle this year. Id purty 
good shape, ain't tbeyt" 

"Tea, he has some fine cattle, but it vrill take all he can get for them 
to pay off what he had to borrow last year to buy hay when they were 
starving." 

The reeking odor of burning grease, strong and repugnant, spread 
through the room. 

"Holy smoke, guess I'd better get them aigs fried before that grease 
buma plumb up." The only signs of life for a few minutes were the aizaling 
of the trying eggs and the buzring of the flies on the screen, attracted in 
larger numbers by the odor of cooking. Sunny brought in the eggs, supple- 
mented with bread and butter and placed them crudely in front of Curley. 
Then he brought a cup of coffee from the ever-filled coffee pot whieh was 
always on the luke-warm range. The color and odor of the coffee suggested 
that it was made &om the remains of many other pota of coffee. 

Sunny settled himself at the table opposite Curley and propped his feet 
up on a ohair. "Dont know of any place I could buy a cayuse to work 
with Bowdy, do youl" 

"What's happened to Tango t Bowdy get too rough and lay him 
ontT" 

"The big bone-head went and foundered hisself. I sold them both to 
Bill last month and now when I want to buy them back old Tan^o goes and 
dies. Do you reckon thst I could work that bay of Tompkins with Bowdy T 
I've got to find a horse some place." 

"I think Tompkins wants to sell that bay, at least he was talking 
about it out to the ranch tiie other day. He is lazy enough if that is the 
kind you have to work with Rowdy. I don't think that Tompkins wants 
much for him, either. He will probably be glad to get him off his hands." 

"Well, if yon see him this afternoon tell him to stop in here the next 
time he's in town. Yon might tell him to ride in this evening. It will only 
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tak« him t little while to come in and ^ out again. If 79a want aome more 
coffee go out and help yourself." Hniuiy Jim tiltad his chair back and 
settled himself more comfortably. 

"No, thank 70U, I don't want an; more of that eoffeet" Curie; 
pushed back his chair hurriedly. "80 long, Sonny, better come out to the 
roond-up tomorrow. We will show you what real cooking is out there." 

Sunny grunted to himself as he watched Curley go out the door. He 
didn't care whether be knew how to cook or not. It was only necessary for 
him to earn money enongh to live on. He didn't eapeei^ly care whether be 
even worked or not. He did wish sometimes that he had a good job and 
lots of money, bo that he could have a good time. He cut off a chew of to- 
bacco and shambled outside where he didn't have to bother about aiming at 
the cuspidor. Now there was Viv, be could have lots of fnn with her if he 
had some money. She would probably like him better, too, if he had a job. 
Not that he wanted to get married. He waa getting too old for such foolish- 
ness, but he would like to have some fun with the rest of the bunch. He 
wished he could get that horse to work with Rowdy. He eouldn't afford 
to buy a new team. He loved to be around horses, but they were quite a 
bit of trouble to take care of. Well, anyway, there wasn 't any use worrying 
about that right away. 

He did wish he could get out to the round-np the next day, because 
everybody always had so much fnn then. But he cooldnt close up the 
restaurant; old John would never stand for that. He closed his eyes in 
order to picture the acene. The draw in the hills beyond the river woold 
be full of small bunches of cattle, cut ont from the rest to be driven down 
to the yards to he loaded. Some long-homed Texas ateer would sometimes 
break loose, give a snort and tear np clonda of dnst aa he ran, a cowboy hot 
on bia trail. The cook tent over among the trees would look cool beside the 
long line of stock cars which would be on the siding, some filled with bel- 
lowing, scared cattle and others waiting to be filled. How everybody would 
make a wild dash for the cook tent as soon as the train was read; to pull ont I 
The sloping stretch of sage-brush covered land above the track would be 
dotted with cars of the "dudes" that had come to watch the shipping. 
There would be a few horses tied to the fence just beside the track. These 
would be the ones the cowboys had lent the girls from town so that they 
could see the ronnd-np, too. 'These town girls weren't silly like the "dudes" 

Short, snappy footsteps broke into his dream and he opened his eyea in 
time to see a red-haired girl cross the street. "Hello, bone-head." 

Tiv whirled oronnd and flung her head up, her green eyes flashing. "I 
guess you're the bone-head. Sonny Jim. If I was as lazy as yon are I would 
go and hide myself. I thought I'd get into the post-office before you saw me." 

' ' Ton know yon 're not mad at me, ' ' Sunny drawled out, his eyes twinkling 
and hia lips twitching. His delight in teasing this hot-headed girl was nn- 
bonnded. He knew that she couldn't stay mad at anybody for more than 
fifteen minutes at a time, but she got mad often. Her cutting remarks msd« 
him smile for a long time after she had disappeared from sight. Irish, joat 
like her dad I 

"111 show you whether I'm mad or not. If yon don't stop calling me 
a bone-head 111 slap yonr face for you." 

"You're just pretending you're mad at me for atuhbomess. Say, bone- 
head, you're so stubborn that if you was drowned in the river everybody 
would look for yon to he floating upstream." Sunny Jim chuckled aa he 
cat^ht the last glimpse of Viv storming into the post-office. He liked her 
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apirit. If he was any judge nobody would every run over herl But jwrt 
see what she thought of him because he was laiy. By golly ! if he conld get 
that hone from Tompkins he would sure go to work. 

"Hello there, Jim. Why don't you wake up once in a whilet I 
met Cnrley ap on the hill and he said you wanted to see me." 

Sunny was dazed by the suddenness with which his desire was fulfilled. 
He gased blankly at Tompkins making himself at home on the edge of the 
porch . 

"Come on, wake up. What about that bayT Cnrley said that you 
were figuring on bnying him." 

Sunny recovered with a jerk. "Well, you old knot-head, you sore sur- 

Crised me. Sure I want to buy that bay. How much do yon want for 
imi I've got to get back to real work." 

"Why, I guess I wonld ask about sixty-five dollars for him. That's 
about all he's worth. I want to get rid of him." 

"That horse ain't worth no sixty-five dollars. Ill give you fifty but 
not a cent more." 

"WeU, 111 tell yon. Sunny, I am not sure that I can sell him to you. 
Harris said last week that he might take him, but I haven't heard any more 
from him about it. Ill find out in a few days. If Harris won't take 
him yon can have him for forty dollars — anything to get him off my handii." 

Tompkins rose to leave. 

"Now, that is hell," Sunny asserted empkatically. "A fellow gets ready 
to work and something just has to stop him." 

"I've got to be back out to camp in half an hour. So long." 

"Let me know about that horse," Sunny called after him. 

"All right." 

Sunny settled himself more comfortably. The air was saturated with 
stillness. Clouds were covering the whole sky. They were threatening and 
oppressive. Anyway, he had his shack and enough to eat. Nobody really 
eared whether he had a steady job or nol Even Tango had to spite him. 
Life was too short, anyway, to spend hauling dirt. He would ask Bill if he 
wanted to buy the gravel wagon. Harris would probably buy that bay just 
to keep somebody else from getting bim. John could hunt for a new cook, 
too. 

Boiling clouds of dust hid the mountains from sight and the dust along 
the street began to whip up. Whirlwinds yere forming in the road. A few 
desultory drops of rain were beginning to fall. Far away thunder rolled 
solemnly. Sunny Jim doEcd off, choked and roused himseU enough to spit 
out his tobacco. 

"I guess odd jobs will do me." 

His head nodded forward and settled on his chest. He was sleeping 
peacefully, oblivious of the coming storm, unmoved by ambition and filled 
with contentment. 

BDYTHB H. BENBROOK8. 
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Antichrist 

ON A DRBARY Easter night, a sodden old m&n, with dnmken ini 
spoke to me amid the aqnslidneiM of a reoonstmcted nloon: "Well, 

old Oallagher is going to a new bed tonight Some aix, seven 

feet of plain earth." 

If he bad onl^ winked as be said this I But he eonld not wink. He waa 
corsed, like one maimed : his delicate eyes, fixed neenrely in shrunken skin, 
were left defenceleas b^ still eyelids, and their vague, lamentable blue, at- 
traeting bejrond hia control, held a certain spell which made his words 
strangely momentous. 

"Tea, he was buried this afternoon," he went on, with inebriate ^libneaa. 
"He worked right up to tbe last: 73, and a working man all hu lite — 
worked every day. Was on the street Saturday, and was dead the next 
morning." 

The old man's moustache waa of a gray and a form that would have 
done well on one of & less barren niche in life; indeed, his face, in fragments, 
waa not beyond semblance to the reputed visage of the Sire de Ualetrut 

"Old Qallagber could skin any calf alive," This was thoroughly enig- 
matic, deceptive, and was sccompanied by a ehuekle, as satirically toned as 
Ualetroit's despite its sincerity and naivete — for only a nncere, or a drunk«i 
man can exalt over a friend just dead. "Thirty years ago," he explained, 
"it cost Flaherty forty-six dollars, and me thirty dollars, and Monte twelve 

dollars, to make old QaUag-ber bla-a like a calf We were down in the 

saloon and we were bound to have Gallagher bla-a. But, no, he wouldn't 
bla-aj no, air, he wouldn't bla-a. So we started in settin' him up beer, and 
whiakey, and then over in the old Diamond theatre when the feller siiigin' 
was right in the middle of 'Slide, Mike, Slide,' old Gallagher leans way oqt 
o' the box and goes: 'BLA-A- A.' The feller looked up at him and says, 
'Damn you!' and breaks up the show 

"Moonflhine; yes, moonshine got 'im. Drank every day. Always kept 
his head and there was no staggerin' with him. A heavy drinker — and a 
good drinker, Gallagher was." 

The lamentable blue of those unprotected eyea still fascinated, with a 
stare like that of the ram which appeared so providentially U> Abraham and 
Isaae. 

"But be died right! I don't mind dyln', but, dammit, I don't care to 
take a life-time doin' it I" 

Oh, perhaps he said he didn't "fear" dying; anyway, that would have 
been more in the mood of what he told me next, leaning forward with that 
lamentable blue which would unarm anyone: "Kid, if you will give it 
back, I can bring you up a book — a sorta hisfry. It might brighten you 

up a bit Do you know that the Hindoos, 6,000 years ago, had a 

Savior born, like our Jesus Christ, of a virgin mother without intercourse 
with mant As for me, when I'm dead, I'm daadl" 

The old man fascinated far more than a chanceUor or an arch-biahop 
could have; after all, in stating the small, incontestible matters of life and 
death, it is tbe ragged derelicts like this one that give a fearful finality to 
philosophy. When he left me, standing there in that dingy room with its 
crude wall flourishes of various nudes and bacchanals wild with hnman weari- 
ness and disapproval, 1 remained not a little perplexed, as if in the ghostly 
presence of an ancient and insistent Antichrist. Outside, a meagre surface 
of snow, just fallen, recorded fresh footprints on cement and pavement; 
the air, purged and coldly pure, perfect, arrested one like the breath of Baal. 
OABDWBLL THOMSON. 
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At Bt4dapest — Impressions 



! is flometiuatf indefinably but eplendidly exotic about Budapest. 
a West with the 



T^ ^ - - - 

Here East meeta West with the generouB cmrenta of full-«bbed, Buper- 
abaadant life. The veij breath of the cits' spella a certain intensity 
of glamour, and the glow and fantasy of the Orient hover about its stately 
squares and sequestered corners. 

All day long we have been gliding through the softly nndnlating river 
land of the Magyar plains, past ancient villages and castles, floating down 
the Danube into this far-away land of enchantment. And now, late at 
night, as we pass under the high clustered towers and palaces of Buda on 
the one hand and the mosque-like Parliament buildings on the opp<»itB low- 
lying embankment of Pesth, and the wild Hungarian night magic enters our 
veins, we begin to realize that we have penertated the land of the gypeiea. 

On the oorso, disembarking from our long river journey, we find our- 
selves in the midst of promenading throngs. The air is sultry and there 
is an odor of torrid trees and sunbaked sidewalks. We find an empty bench 
on the terrace — already we can hear the echoes of gypsy cymbals from a 
neighboring eafe on the square — ^the night seems to be throbbing with an 
inexplicable sort of languor. Crowds pass before us in a sort of dream- 
like review. Women, beautiful with a strangely intriguing beauty, gowned in 
the perfection of Parisian taste, pass by, escorted by fiercely handsome, 
black mustachioed officers and civilians. In the half-light the eyes of the 
women glitter like jewels, their voices are delightfully pitched, and the 
volatile, quick-measured Hungarian slips musically from their tongues. 
EVom the cafe we catch the glinting rhythms of the Csardas — on the 
Danube boats and fishermen's barges are passing and we hear the lapping of 
ores. The terraces of Pesth are ablaee with diamond lights and above the 
serene heights of Buda the stars are encrusted in a deep velvet sky. 

"Ton must go to Polaritsch," urged the ambassador-like concierge of 
our hotel — ^"It is there you will hear the best gypsy music in Budapest — " 

Such advice was not to go unheeded, and, hiring a droschke of promis- 
ingly comfortable shabbiness, we ambled along through the twilight, while 
our driver, having confided the password "Polaritsch" to. his horse, went to 
sleep and allowed the sagacious animal to choose his own circuitous way 
through the streets and Uius coax a few additional thousand crowns from 
our pockets. Finally, however, we brought up rein before a gor^ously lit 
eafe on an exceedingly modem boulevard. Crowds were streaming before 
the terrace. Bursts of wild music met us at the door. The room was. 
rocking with the frenzy of the czardas. 

It gripped one, this fiery, abandoned rhythm of the gypsies. In our 
mind's eye we were oat on the Msgyar plains in the mid'st of booted men and 
red-shawled women, swirling in the convulsive lilt of the dance. In the 
midst of the breathless excitement we found seats at a comer table. 
Close by a group of officers and their ladies were making merry — 
champagne was flowing, vivid faces and eager eyes flamed with the 
passing deliriam. The violinist leader of the band approached. Continuing 
to play, he leaned over and whispered a word in a woman's ear. As if by 
magic the czardas ceased and the violin wailed in broken staccato rhythms, 
the band following their leader in perfect accompaniment — the violinist 
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broke into a Mbbing SUvonie melody and the ejmbali eompUined of hu 
theme, faintly echoing hia itrophes and sighing like the wind in the tree- 
tope. And titea the other instrumenta wound themaelves about hia theme 
with a hundred sparkling dance Tariations and onee more the noisy, revelling 
cafe was swept into a sort of wave of rapt magic, an eestaey of intensified 
listening. It eeemed, indeed, as if this were music sent from another world 
to play upon one's heartstrings with tragic persuasion, breathing sadnesa 
that spoke of the still, far spaces of the globe and "old and happy far-off 
things," and then suddenly waking to a fieree joy of rhythm, a aort of in- 
toxioating maelstrom of sonnd. 

And the gypey band were not unaware of their power. It seemed as if 
they became almost inebriate under the inflnence of the god they bad 
invoked. They glanced at one another and at the habitnes of the cafe with 
strangely compelling smiles and then lost themselves once more in rhapaodie 
improvisation, mere agents of some divine, unmeasured demon of sound. 

The officers and girls sang and shouted hnuahs. In the comer a beggar 
woman sat weeping, and on the terrace three little gypay boya danced and 
capered and made all manner of grimaeea at the musicians. The cafe seethed 
with transfulf^cnt life, life at a glorified ebb. 

Oh, Polsritsch, breeder of flaming, song-proud memories, the echoes of 
your magic still sets my blood on fire. 

Frans Joseph, the Well-Beloved's legacy, ia all but forgotten and the 
palace on Bud as height has become a mere ahow plaee to plMate the wilful 
enriosity of the tourist and to give a vestige of regal authority to President 
Horthy's occupancy. 

The Hungarians are a proud race. They have suffered the Austrian 
yoke with protest for centuries. The World War has brought them a dearly 
boaght freedom, but they are still rankling under the indignities of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which, among other ii^elicitiea, deprived Hnngsry of 
the left bank of the Danube and made it a part of Ciecho-SlovalEia. And 
the Czechs, with the arrogance bom of today's importance, are determined 
to keep a constant reminder of this injury before Hungarian eyes. Almost 
at intervals of every hundred yards on the Danube bank they have planted 
the CEecho-Slovakian flag and at frequent pointa along the river front their 
sentinels are stationed, as if in watchJFnl waiting against any possible incur- 
sion of their territory. 

In spite of these causea of national irritation the Hungarians are 
optimistic as to their future. They have gathered heart from Austria's 
recent rapid financial recovery. With the same ahow of a volatile disposi- 
tion they inform you that, although a year or so ago they were eating food 
which at present would not be offered to their cattle, time, the all-healer, 
haa already effaced these unhappy memories. The food supply at present 
seems* to be quite plenteous, and with the advantage of American exchange 
one obtains a princely meal at a price varying anywhere from fifty to 
seventy-five cents. The currency is still in a somewhat unstable condition, 
and for that reason American dollars are in high demand. One obtains from 
twenty to thirty thousand Hungarian crowns per dollar, according to the 
avidity of the exchanging parties. 

In passing, let it he said that mental arithmetic is one of the absolutely 
essential prerequisites of a visit to Austria or Hungary. In both Vienna and 
Budapest the taximeters are arranged according to a pre-war currency, 
which means that one ia always obliged to multiply the given sum by fifteen 
hundred or seven thousand in order to find the present rate. To mnltiply 
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1.75 erowBs by 1,500 while s tnin u traiting ia a prooeaa irtiicb haa its 
diaadvantagea, capesially as the driver or chauffeur alwaya has hia own 
peonliar ideas on the rabjeot of mental arithnetie. 

At Budapest one aeea few signa of actaal poverty. To be anre one 
hears atories of losses of fortune of certain great families under the Bol- 
shevist regime, and occasionally one sees barefooted women and children on 
the atreeta — the problem of ahoea ia atill a vexing one throughout Central 
and Southeastern Europe. 

Budapest in ita proaperity and in ita commercial and industrial activity 
appears aurpriaingly aophistioated and Oeeidental in aspect. One haa but 
to glance at the ^ops, however, to realiae complete strangeness of environ- 
ment. The windows are literally wreathed in aign words of unbelievably 
grotesque dimensions. The Hungarian language to the uninitiated, it muat 
be confessed, seems but a bewildering barbed- wire entanglement , of im- 
possible vowel and consonant combinations. The apparent amoothneas with 
which the native Hungariana trip off this snarling jargon of worda adda atill 
further to the foreigner's amazement. The man on the street is usually 
very urbanely polite in answering questions, but unless one ia equipped 
with some hiowledge of German auoh inquiries are apt to be frnitiesa. 
One must especially beware of the entire race of droschke drivers in 
Budapest. They are frankly out for blood and will rob one if it is at all 
possible to do so. I remember one splendid young brigand who almost did ns 
out of ten thousand crowns and then, disappointed of his prey, followed ns 
about for several blocks, uttering many syllabled imprecations against onr 
happiness, present and future. 

Shopping in Budapest is also beset with especial snares for the onwary. 
The shop windows are full of beguiling souvenirs and "bibelots," but he who 
enters one of these attractive lairs is lost unless he goes to buy. Bargaining 
is a lost art in thia city and the shopman is apt to throw a flood of language 
about hia victim which has a completely paralyzing effect and uanally ends 
in abject surrender to the salesman's price, even if ezhorbitant. 

As one wanders throngh the crowded boulevards of Peath and aanntera 
among the crumbling alleys of old Buda, one finda everywhere the same 
quickening impulse of life at an eager, joyous pace. 

Here on the great Dannbe Bridge we pause in midchannel and sense the 
throbbing dynamos of the city. All ia confused murmur; but on the Buda 
bank, from the low-arched doorway of a wine shop comes the complaining 
refrain of a gypsy violin. It is high noon and the city is gleaming in the 
intense light of an almost tropic ann. Above us, suspended in an opaque sky, 
the Fisher's Bastion seems to invite the low-lying river to share ita illumined 
fantasies. 

And ao, gypsy-storied, regal Budapest is ever disclosing itself, proudly 
throwing its enchantments like Arabian Nights garments before the rapt 
vision of the traveler. Paris and London, Rome and Vienna, fearing the 
cnriosity of the vulgar, have auoeeeded in hiding many of their brightest 
glories in a mantle of external paradoxes. Budapest, on the contrary, de> 
lighting in the intoxieation of its own splendid beauty, has ehaUenged the 
unrestrained admiration of a senae-qaiokened world. 
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Remnonts 
Ar the Poor Fcam 
Tbe Matron. 

Plump in d&rk gingham. 
Dark tjta in a powderleas ihiny face. 
A careful ezpressioD. 
8h« waa patting th« best foot 
Forward. 

Stretched fnll length on a narrow iron bed, 

Dark hair grej'itiR, carefallj parted. 

Hia finely molded face smiled resolnteljr. 

Close set lips 

Revealed the misery 

Of a loathsome, relentleas disease. 

Natnre's retaliation 

For Man's abuse. 

Hair eropped. 

Her dress a drab, cheerless gingham. 

A troubled forehead, indeterminate mouth. 

Fluttering eyelids — with eyes — sightless. 

Tet, 

She named the new kitten, 

Sightless as herself, 

"Napoleon." 

Against a white pillow 

Bobbed hair lay straight and dark. 

Touthfnl complexion muddied by dissipation; 

A weak month; 

Ashamed, punished, deep set blue eyes. 

Toung round shoulders. 

An aimless child hand whose forefinger 

Wearily punched the counterpane. 

"She's done for — 

Might as well be dead." 

And tbe eyes of the stem nurse were pitying. 

Translucent white hair, 

A lined sweet face, 

Bent fingers. 

Grandma tugged at the cask. 

Draped it to a pile of chips. 

Painfully she stooped. 

Her knotty fingers picked tbe slivers and chipa one by one — 

Endlessly — 

Into the barrel. 

A weary mockery of Time's promise of rest. 

Softly the nurse : 

"Poor Oranma — she's going craiy." 

ANNS OBOIIWBLL. 
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The Line Then Waits 

IT WAS in Los Angeles, and in an hour Chaliapin was to sing. A line 
waited in front of the auditorium box office. 

"This line waiting for standing room onlyl" the worried, blonde 
American inside opened the ticket window to announce repeatedly to new- 
comers. The restless, irritable double line which wound away from the 
window waa made up mostly of Russians. Broad foreheads, inquieitive eyea 
with the visionary depth of dreamers, accustomed to grief and oppression 
without bitterness; figures stalwart and stooping; the women, for the most 
part, with bobbed hair, the men bearded, the Russian workers, who could 
afford only standing room, waited to hear their countryman sing their mother 
tongne. 

"Yon Americans know not what is good," said a cheerful youth to 
th« man beside him, with a shrug indicating the line of his fellow Russiana. 

"It is only that Chaliapin sings in Russian, and we cannot understand 
him," the American retorted. 

An old, old Russian whose massive impassiveness and stillness suggested 
a grey cliff in a desert of greyness, stood planted in the line's upper third. 
His duk face and rugged figure typified the suffering, oppression, the 
impersonal appeal, and innate dignity so characteristic of his countrymen. 

"There's more reasons than one why they can't understand him," said 
a weasel-like Russian next the wall. An undercurrent of guttural chatter 
Stopped dead still at this, then went wriggling about in the crowd again. 

"Yes, Chaliapin used to be radical Liberal enough in those days 

twenty years ago, when he was just an actor in Russia He hated 

the Osar then " 

Furtive looks were cast about, and the talk took refuge in the sott- 
Toweled Russian. 

Neither the ancient man's face, nor his position changed in the slightest. 

"But he couldn't become great, and still think as he had before," one 
argned. "One can't be always what one used to." 

"That's what he had to give up," said a thick dark girl, with needle-cal- 
loused thumb, who was holding a place for two others in the line. 

The ticket window opened; the line doubled, stampeding on itself in 
animal eagerness. In business-like flurry five tickets were sold, then the 
official announced, "Tickets gonel That's all!" and slammed the window, 

A cry of shrill anger and disappointment answered him, and the crowd 
surged back and forth in balked humiliation and suddenly-realized weariness. 

"Good advertisement for the theater to have a line waiting in front of 
it for two hours," said the grinning American, cynically. 

The old Russian, who had stood silent and impassive through all, 
blinked rapidly twice, drew a great work-blackened hand across his mouth; 
tnmed slowly, and walked heavily awi^. 

PBARL BBIFFEIBLIN. 
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The Silver Locket 
I 

HE RECALLED viTidljr the soene in the pcMt^ffioe when Itarimn had 
pven him the locket whieh he now held in hia hand. To the cuiul 
observer it eoald have eppe&red nothing: more than a trinket, rather 
neatly made, but not at all extraordinary. Nothing to compel a aecond 
^nce. On one side was a aimple arrangement of Greek linea, and on the 
oppoiitfl side the worda, "All the Love in the World," and her ■■»i*i«i» 
"M. L." — Uarian Lockwood. 

Tes, the scene was still fresh in his memor;, althongh it had been, oh — 
years,— does it matter how many F He had ^ne down to the post-offioe, the 
mail having arrived on the lata afternoon train, and while waiting for it to be 
distributed had stood talking to her in one comer. True, the entire 
population of Hedges had been watching them, aa many as oonld crowd into the 
tiny room, at least, but that had not mattered. 

"When are you leaving, Bobt" she had asked him. 

"Tonight for sure," be had answered. After that there had been a 
long pause. 

"And you won't be back — for a long timel" 

"I must make money, Marian, and how's a fellow to do it in this townt 
There are enough here now; they never get anywhere, just work, eat, and 
sleep. I don't see how they can stand it! But 111 be back in a few y«ara." 

"But do you feel sure of making money in the cityt Mr. Crane wants 
yon to work in hia store, and it would be just a little while — " 

"Oh, spuds, I'd deliver groceries the rest of my life and never get any 
farther! No, it's a dead cinch I can do better'n that in the eityl" And then 
had followed another long pause. 

"Will you always care — a lot*" she had finally aaked. 

"Of course I will, it could be no other way, Marian. A man never 
forgets — " 

"Here, take this. It just came this morning, and dont ever, ever forgetl 
And, and — good-bye." And thrusting the locket into his bewildered, out- 
stretched hand, she had run from the building, forgetting her maiL 

Someone had snickered. At the recollection be had a sudden viaion of 
how amusing be must have appeared, standing there holding the locket, blush- 
ing perhaps. But the snickering had jerked him back to reality; a very 
confused reality. In a heat of perplexity he, too, had dashed through the 
door without bis mail. 

And all that seemed to be years and years ago I 

He picked up a telegram from the bed on which be was sitting, and the 
words seemed to shont themselves from the written page: "Harian died 
this morning. Pneumonia. Please come." He laid the message down, and 
again gased at the locket, bewilderment and confusion written on his face. 
CS course he could come, but why, now that it was all overt 

It seemed to him, now, aa he sat on the edge of the bed moodily staring 
out of the window, that he bad been indifferently listening to a concert. And 
it roust have been beautiful, for now- that the music had ceased and the 
musicians and patrons departed the concert hall had grown snddeidy 
dull and cold. Nor did he have the power to call them back again. Could 
he gain anything by going after themt . . . Perhaps he did not visualize 
the concert hall, nor the musicians and patrons, but he did feel that the 
song and dance were over. No, he would not go back.. 

It wasn't a very large room, and it faced a aide alley. Diroctly ont of 
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hii window he could see the dull brick wkU of Grante's "New and Slightly 
Used Haberdaaheiy, " with the added information, "The Workingman's 
Friend," painted in staggered white letters npon a purple background. 
There were duller streaks marked in'otesquel^ hj rain-water that had 
dripped from the clogged drain-pipe ; and there were also many green lichen 
stoina, for the air was damp with the breath of the bay that lay joat 
a short way off. 

The bed on which the man sat was a straggling bit of furniture, as 
were most of the articles in the room. It was a room one might find in 
any lodging-house along the water-front of any coast city. The air was 
damp, for it bad rained all the morning, and the fog still clang stickily to 
the ground and bnildings. 

Bob was foreman now of a long-shoreman gang, and made good wages. 
He could have "gone back" months before. Yes, he should have gone back 
to her long before this. He had been away for years. Now she was dead, 
and someone at her death-bed had asked him to come, perhaps at her re- 
quest. Was it fitting that he dbould go after all this waitingT It is 
doubtful if he was ccmacious of all the mental reasoning occurring in his 
mind. There are times when the mind becomes an organism apart, and 
through sheer lack of guidance maintains its own equilibrium. 

It was a long time before he was certain of a definite purpose. He 
wasn't sure that be had been searching for a fixed plan. He wouldn't go 
back. It was needless. No one really cared. The telegram was merely 
the fulfillment of a last request, .^d so what did it matter t There were 
none to tell him how he should live, and none who cared how he acted in a 
crisis of this sort. His dream was ended; he muat make for himself a new 
dream. He would go away, severing all contacts with those who had 
known him; after that, life would work itself out. 

The fog lifted for a moment, but the night slipped in to take its place. 

n 

There was a little rustic bench about fifty yards back from the water's 
edge. A tiny stream tumbled past it, struggled for a minute across a short 
stretch of sand, then slid off into the silvery heaving breast of the ocean. 
The moon slipped from oloud to cloud, throwing the land into shifting reliefs 
of black and white. The air was warm with the balm of June — warmth and 
gentleness indescribable. Except for an occaaional long-drawn sob, rising 
to a full-voiced climax, and then fading into a faintly heard sigh from the 
restive waters, there was silence — the age-old voice of pensiveness. It 
was a silence that seemed to lift one from uie commonalty of fact and exist- 
ence into silent communion with the stars. 

Seated on the bench at the toot of a great shadowy tree was a yonng 
couple. When they spoke at all it was in the barest whisper. They seemed 
more absorbed in the utter peacefulness of tilings than the mere exchange of 
words. 

"Wouldn't it be wonderful if the moments like this could live on for- 
ever — without end — 1" 

"Oh, but they do, my dear girl, in a man's memory. That is one 
thing you can never destroy — the recollections of things beautiful. That, I 
believe, is the creed of the living — ^to remember!" 

The two were silent again after this. His arm slipped down around her 
shoulders, she drew closer and relaxed, calmly happy. Presently, from 
Bomewhere in the rear of the two, came drifting the muffled strains of music, 
a alowly awinging waits. The girl laughed softly. 
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"I wooder it the; have miiaed oa yet; if they will iroi>d«r when 
we have goneT" 

"Let them bother. This will be onr last night together for some time." 

"Oh, are you leaviDgt I didn't know that." 

"I didn't either, until this afternoon. I had been waiting in dread 
for it to happen, though — a European representatiTe to visit the firm, 70a 
see," 

"That will be lovely. But when will you be back to Manor-on-the- 
Height, Lon! It most be soont" 

"It will be soon, very soon." 

Again there was silence— and the boom of the breathing water. The 
mnaifi could only be heard at long intervals, when Uie aearcely moving 
breeie from the vast ocean would cease altogether for a brief moment. She 
reached np and was fumbling with his watch-chain, polling at it coqnet- 
tiahly. But suddenly growing more serious, and giving him an appealing 
look, she exclaimed; 

"Lon, I hope our love will be as eternal as those itara np there!" 

"It will be, dear I" 

As though perfectly certain that her prayer would be answered even as 
he predicted she resumed her play with his chain. Presently ahe asked : 

"Why do you love mel" 

The man didn't answer for a strained minute. "That is a hard qneetion 
to answer. I don't know just how to answer it. It's not tor your physical 
qualities alone, and they are bo many. Does anyone know why he loves 
another person!" 

"I should think he would. But you do, don't yont Love me, I mean." 

"Yea, of eourse." 

At this last answer she gave his watch-chain a rather hard tag, palling 
one end of it out of his pocket. 

"Oh, Bee what I've done. Excuse me please! Hy, what an odd piece yon 
have for your chain I What is itt Just a locket! There's something written 
on the back. I can't make it ont. Where did yon get it! If I may ask." 

"It's just a piece of tin, it really has no meaning," and he made to pat 
it back in his pocket. 

"Uay I see it, please! The writing, though, I can't make it ont. What 
does it sayt" 

"Do you really want to know!" 

"Te»— No, I'm just curiona, is all. Don't bother. Ill put it back," 

"It might make a difference — I should, though." 

"How yon are talking! Why ahould 70a! What is itt" 

"Promise me — never mind. This is the writing: 'All the love in the 
world,' and 'M. L.' Marian Lockwood's initials." 

' ' Marian Lockwood 1 Who was she f ' ' 

"A girl I once knew." 

"And you loved her? Tell me!" 

"I banlly know." 

"Tou hardly — Oh, Lon, speak to me. Tell me. You loved her!" She 
was watching his face eagerly. 

"That was so long ago How can I sayl" 

"Then you don't know for sure if you love met" 

"Oh, Idol Yes, Dear Girl!" 

She sat staring at him, and under the sharpness of her eyes a strange, 
haunting confusion overtook him. He glanced away. He tried to talk, to 
tell her Marian Lockwood was dead, that it had on^ been youtbtul infatn- 
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Ation. But he couldn't. It seemed bdgIi a lueleaa thing to do. She vu 
speaking, softly : 

"No, Lon, I'm afraid of 70a. I conid never be sure, yon see. One 
ought to be sure at a time like this, dont yon think f Come, let us go is 

now. How chilly it is. Oh, look, the moon has come out Perhaps it 

was just the moon, after all I" Without waiting for him she started 

off. 

The man stood for a moment watching the water come and go with a 
certain rhythm 1 an uncertain rhythm. There was a look of bewilderment 
in his eyes. He turned and spoke quickly: 
"Alice—" 

The girl had already stepped across the tiny tumbling stream, and was 
ascending a trail into the night. 

m 

It was a large room, and the deep shadows made it appear even larger. 
The shades were pulled and any faint Ught that might have crept in was 
absorbed by thick rugs and tapestries. A low light burned at a little table 
covered with papers. 

The air was heavy with the odor of medicines. A nurse leaned over 
the side of an immense canopied bed, as though listening to the breathing of 
the quiet form that occnpied it. Another nurse talked in low, earnest tones 
to three doctors who had gathered close to the little table. As she talked she 
would occasionally point to the papers, or pick them up and glance tlurongh 
them. There was a feeling of expectancy, and of patient waiting. 

Children's voices shrill with laughter were heard very faintly. The 
rumble of a dray sounded far off. 

The figure in the bed moved slightly ; his hand moving across his breast 
to his neck. His limbs became tense after that. The nurse caught her 
breath and looked more closely at the blanched face, then moved quickly 
toward the group of doctors. They appeared to be waiting for her, and at 
her whispered words nodded knowingly. 

One of the trio walked to the bedside, and bent down to the Ups. 
He pulled the covers back to straighten out the arms, and found one hand 
tightly clenched abont a small object, as though the dying man had clutched 
it with his last conscious strength. With a slight wrench the fingers were 
pulled apart, and a tiny silver locket was disclosed. A silver trinket neatly 
made, but not at all extraordinary. It was nothing to compel a second 
glance. 

The doctor removed the locket from the man's neck, where it hung by a 
frail chain. He examined it hastily, and foimd it to be worn amootfa on either 
side. 

"What is itt" asked the nurse at his elbow, 

"Oh, just a piece of tin. Rather old, I fancy." Laying the locket on 
the service-table by the head of the bed, he pulled the sheets over the body, 
and glanced at his watch. 

lyARCT DAHLBBBQ. 
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T— TEOWTIME 

OJjolaned 

ABNONK-ON-HUDBON folk tMk them for fixtnrM. Ererroiw know 
the qiuint old eonple — h&d wen them grow from middle to old are — 
from hard-working, rohiut man to kiwUj white-haired men, leaden 
of peannta to unall boyi in the sommer and plaTfully wrathfol targata for 
■nowballa in the winter. They were alwayi together and alwaja had baen. 
The oldeat debatera aronnd Sniffen'a grocery or Ed Morgan's Cigar Store 
and Pool-room eould not remember when theae two hadn't bean together. 
"Harmlen — bat aome 'at qaeer," waa the reply to inquiring traTalera who 
waited for the jonetion train to Northmead. And the two were miob aa to 
exeita inqniry. Joel 'a angular, brown-akinned faee, wrinkled with a thou- 
aand wrinklaa that multiplied aa he eonveraed grarely with hia wheesing 
eompanion, looked like one of Corot'i old Freneb fiahennen. His clean- 
ahavan faoe aceentoated his long, hooked nose and pointed ehis beneath 
hia twinkling blue eyes. They both drttiaed in bine overalls that were 
freshly washed and mended with genarooa square patehea. Ed waa not 
so lithe as Joel, but seemed frail From beneath hia slouching felt hat 
straggled a monk's halo of fine white hair that ran down to the eomgations 
on lua mottled neck. His square chin and ehnbby noaa aeemed in a eonatant 
Btate of agitation, as did his small body. A bvwn appeared to question the 
necessity of Ed's rapid procedure as they took their conrse past the small 
brisk station- 

Uamonk-on-Hudson folk rsn the names of the two together in a 
mumbled faabion. Joel Frasier and Bd Van Alstyne they had been ehristened. 
First uamea were used in Hamonk-on-Hndaon and Joel and Ed had become 
used to being hailed aa "Jolaned" as if it were one word. But people called 
them "Oljolaned" when they talked about them. 

Their living waa a precarious thing. In the summer they mowed 
lawns, if yoa arran^d wiui them for it. Winters found them catting eord- 
wood in the lot behind their little cabin on the edge of town. They had no 
relatives in town, but someone always asked them to Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners. The stories they told of their boyhood, the old familiea 
and settlera of the town and of their life together in "Alaaky," always re- 
paid their boats. And Joel would exelaim, 

" 11 save ua awashin' the diahea, Ed, and th«m blaek coats and white 
shirts of oom 11 be a otutnge for us. Oot to 'pear rispeetable, aint wet" 

"Do mind agittin' into them togs of oum, Joel, — bat to git among them 
young folka and git a ehanga o' grub wont do us no harm. Besides, it keeps 
OS from apeekin' and aclawin' one another," Bd would grin back. 

And they would "aecept your kind inritation." They had looked that op 
in the public library on one occasion when they had been sorprissd with a 
formal invitation by Hrs. Terwilliger up on HiU street. That had beeome 
a spoken or written formula with them as the yesra rolled on. 

People used to wonder how they ever kept house until they called 
on them. Then they would be surprised st the neatness and simpliei^ of the 
little two-roomed cabin. The exterior was delightful, especially in the 
summer time, when the logs wonld be covered with red-rambler roses — like 
a raby on the green cloth of trees behind the shack. They had made the 
shack some twenty years before on their return from Alaska. The door, a 
huge affair of straight saplings with two croBs-bars, swung easily into the 
big sun-splaahed front room. A pine board table, three chairs (Ed had in- 
stated on a third chair — "we might have company"), an Acorn stove over 
in one comer and a lon^ cabinet in the wall opposite the stove served 
"Oljolaned" for their simple needs. A piece of bright blue ehinta 
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covered the eabinet. A calendar from Snitfen's grocer; and a tew nn- 
framed prints of dogs and cattle were tacked on the white-washed log walls. 
A door on the left led off to their bedroom and one at the back of the room 
swnng out to a ahed "for awashio' and keepin' our tools" the; would 
explain. 

"Oljolaned" were comfortable in their home. In the evening, after 
tbii^ were tidied np, thej' would walk "into the village," get the "North- 
mead Qazette" at Ed Morgan's store and make some purchases at the 
"New York Store," which stayed open until nine. Bometimes they would 
atop for a short chat with the worthies around Morgan's store and veotore 
their opinions with the rest. Their infrequent remarks were treated with 
respect as "Oljolaned" had "traveled considerable". 

At home they would tilt their chain against the wall and carefully di- 
vide the "Gazette". Then, beneath the yellow light of their gleaming, 
glass lamp they would peruse the recorded events of the preceding day. 
Occassionally they would have long discnsaiona on the topics found in the 
"Oasette" — politics mainly. Sometimes they would talk of religion and 
Qod. They had some peculiar ideas about Him, not very like the popular 
notions at all. They had quite agreed that He was an old man. 

"Qod wouldn't be a young person, Joel, liable to be too harum-scarum — 
and He's been agoin' too long, anyways," Ed would state firmly, rubbing his 

"Kind o' like a red-faced, roily old man," Joel agreed. "He'd be red- 
faced for He's been out in all kinds o' weather." 

"Believe He'd be kind o' wrinkled and worried-looking too — ^Him bavin' 
so mnch trouble keepin' us crittura astraightened out." 

"Most humans don't know where to look for Him, though — 'stho you'd 
find Him in one o' them dark,. gloomy churches when the sun's all aahiuin' 
onta doorsi" would exclaim Joel indii^iantly. 

"Boaht Them church-folks may know how to reaeh Him, but you 
can't coax him into a church — after you go in anyways. Got to take Him 
in with you." Ed would yawn, and take off hia vest slowly. 

When Ed took off his vest it was time to go to bed. Joel would reach 
over and take the lamp and the two fantastic ^adows would dance outside 
the bedroom until the light would be whiffed out and the two cota creaked 
as the pair "rolled in", 

" "Night, Joel." 

" "Night, Ed." 

It was joat before Christmas one year that people living in Central 
Square saw Ed come striding into town, early in Uie momin|^. They won- 
dered, but Boon saw "Doc" Parker go out toward the cabin with Ed, cluck- 
ing to hia old mare Kitty as they went. 

"Joel's probly sick." Mrs. Kelley explained to Mrs. Peasley across 
the alley. 

And Joel was sick. 

Doctor Parker found him in his cot suffering from pleuro-pnenmonia. 
The old man whispered that he had nothing but a chest cold and chided Ed 
for bringing out the doctor for nothing. It was so useless. It was. 

Joel died that afternoon. 

The neighborhood was sorry and the "Banner" ran a beautiful stoiy 
on the death of "one of our oldest and best-loved pioneers". And people 
were sorry for Ed, — "poor lone^ old man". 

Ed didn't realize his misfortune for some time. The cabin seemed so 
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lonely, tboagh. And there wu no one to talk to. No one to eit in the 
Mcond ebair. No one to go with him to Ghriitmea dinner this year. No 
one At all. Joel wa« gone. 

Night! in the cabin were worst. Ed took to prayer. Pecnliar prarera 
they were. His gaunt figore threw grotesque shadows on the walls aa he 
moved restlessly in his chair and hot tears, terrible in a man — ^worse in an 
old man — would coarse down his wan cheeks. 

"0 — Ood — Yon can see how 'tis! Joel an' me's been together qiute a 
spell now. YoQ know we been abickerin' at times — but we sure set a store 
by one another. Course we been pretty comfortable and Incky with these 
old bodies — Joel hasn't been taken down since thst rheumsstism spelt three 
years ago-;— and we always figured Yon was a pretty good friend o' onm. 
I ain't aimin' to go agin Your will — but You can take me to him, 
Yon can if You're a mind to — an', please Ood — don't let me go on here 
without JoeL" Sobs shook his old body. 

It was on Christmas morning that Doctor and Mrs. Parker drove out to 
the cabin to bring Ed in to dinner. He had been feeble since Joel's death 
and the doctor thought it best that he ride into town. 

They found him in bed. He was very low and breathing rapidly. 
Urs. Parker greeted him and he returned her greeting with a wan smile and 
turned his eyes towards Joel's empty cot. At a nod from the doctor, Mrs. 
Parker withdrew and closed the door to the little bedroom. 

Doctor Parker came out very qnietly after five minntes. His eyes were 
filled with teara. 

"He just died," he said as he turned to his wife. "Ill say 'infirmitiea 
of old age' in my statement, Nell, but his face is beantifnl and eager — 
aa though Qod perhaps had granted a wish." 

BICHABD FBEDBBICK CRANSELL. 



A Letter from London 



The theatrical season smacks of duU respectability. Shakespeare is 

honored; Barrie ia represented by "What Every Woman Knovt," in a fine 
revival; Chesterton's "Magic" is playing, and Shaw's "The Dark tody of IA« 
Sonnets," very badly done. "Our Betten" is still running. Everything is 
good iieavy stuff of ten years or more ago, done in a manner of ten years 
or more ago. Nothing experimental is thought of, unless a jaas revival of 
"CymbeUne" with Sybil 'Thomdike might pass under that name! Of course 
the acting, especially in the comedies, is delightful; bat the direction has 
all the tricks of the Comedie — I mean, the "take-the-stage-center-don't-botber- 
to-talk-to-anyone-on-stage-but-face-your-audience-and-get-your-pointa-OTer " di- 
rection is in high and often effective vogue. The scenery is bad, bat the 
audiences love it. Thousands of pounds go into the lighting equipment, but the 
results are not up to the expenditures. 

Flecker'a "Hattan", pwduced by Basil Dean, is a gorgeous spectacle, with 
a good book to make it interesting and worth while. There al<Kie is emphasia 
toward the pictorial and the combined artistic forces that ought to go into 
the theater. There is Delius' music, Flecker'a poetry, Fokine's ballet, and some 
very lovely scenery to make for an achievement. It is making a huge success, 
and win probably break "Chu Chin Ch&w's" records. Birmingham is busy 
with Shaw 'a "Back to Metkuselak" and a Shaw festival! and the Bristol Rotary 
club is this winter to finance a repertory theater there. 

JOHN MASON' BROWN. 
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The Frontier Book Shelf 

Tlw Intcrpreten : "A. £." (UumilUn, 
New Tork, I9S8.} One of tbs most taciting 
book! the writer hu dbeoTeredl A poet-nx- 
tiooallM who fiadi Ood, the Earth Spirit, 
tbroQgh bcsutj; s loeialiat vho finds tlie 
Heaveul; Man throngb pitj) & haaghtj 
world- imperaliit who, throDgh iatelligenM, 
•nivea at Ood U power; uid an anaichiit 
who, through growth towardi individiul free- 
dom, reaches for hii SDminiuii Bonnin, are 
met in ijmpotiam. Each eoneeivea the uni- 
vene aa a ipiritual being. To the qneation 
how thete divergeat ideaJa are to be reeon- 
riled and made more grandly porpoaefnl ' ' A, 
E. " pnipoM* an anawer. To poetic wiadom 
the author adda that gained from practical 
activity in one of the mo»t complicated na- 
tional political sitnationi in the world — that 
of hie own Ireland. 

Speaking throngh the month of an old bii- 
torian, who throngb a atndy of man '■ peat 
actioni haa come to profound, wide wiadom 
eoneeraing their ipintnai ilgnificance, "A. 
E. ' ' Dndertakaa to sTnthesiae the Tiewg of 
the foar oppDwd idealiiti. Thii historian 

taja: " there is no way of brinpng 

•bout the perfecting of hitman relatione other 
than b; the traiistigaration of the indlTid- 
nal." A growth, he Bars, townrda indiTidnal 
realiiation of our full human stature, in 

which "there can be neither certaintj 

nor flnalitj In the relation of existing human 
groope to each other," is the way towaide 
the solntion. "We ihaU be repuUed per- 
petually until we have made perfect in our- 
Mlvee those elements out of which both we 

•nd the nnirerse are fashioned 

Therefore we ooght to regard none who 

differ from us aa enemies but rather 

with jeaming as those who possess 

soma power or vision from which we are 
shut out bnt which we ought to ahare." 
There is a Jostiee at the hurt of the unl- 

Tene. " what is right always eier- 

eilffi its appropriate might. ' ' When we 
have fully realiied onr higheet spiritual be- 
ings, giving of the spirit — for we have noth- 
ing else to give — relying upon that law of 
justice, the Kingdom shall be. Doe* this 
help solve the problem t It is a faith at 
lesat. — H. 8. W. 



XoD asd I: Philip Barry. (Brentano'i, 
IBzil.j When her ion wishes to give up 
ai-ehitecture and go into busineea in order 
to marry "Bonny." Mrg. White realiiee the 
iBorificB her husband made for her ye ui be- 
fore. To atone for this sacrifice, she per- 
suades him to give up business for one year, 
and devote himself to his painting, which he 
has neglected since his marriage. The re- 
sulting sitoations. well liandled bj Mr. Barry, 
give opportnnity for good comedy. 

Instead of solving the problem in his de- 
lightful play, the author leaves it more of a 
puiile than ever, thui giving us a comedy 
of modem life made rul and vital by its 
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Uat •( tha tncic It to tbto Pmw, tW 
■UUr to write B "HuKviAe,'^ > Inch 
witk a Mb baUad H, wkk* i^tiwt PUSp 
Bany to ba a ptajwiight of \»um)m» 

Bnra*«', ha U r*t laan n ri—Bii ia char- 
aotarintlBK. NaBe; Wkfta a>d Taraaicia 
Daaae ar« Mt m Tinaaady i ,nf iiad a>d 
dnira aa tbn eooU ba, i> eoapaiiada with 
tba other ada charaetan of tha ptaj. Tba 
•paachaa of Tanaiea aad Bo^riek aaald 
friqantly ba iataKhaBgid,— bat that to p«r- 
han tiaa of all Bodaa joath. 

to that tha kMB, witt7 dialogiM to that of 
Ifr. Barrr tather thaa that of tho char- 
aetan. Bnt U Banj'a dtolofoa to a dr*- 
matic waakDMa, it to aba oaa of the ehiaf 
ehami of tba i^af. Tha cvaiaiaatiaoa ara 
free, ipoataMooa, aad faU of Toathfal 

^Toa aad i to eoMldared bj lb. Hanblow, 
of the Theatre Uanilae, ow of the aix bart 
ptoji piodoeed la New Taifc laat iwna 

—V. M- 



T«M: Addaida Crapae?. {Eonif, IHt.) 
maa I came to the bat pace of Addaid* 
Oapaej'a Fera*, aad read The ImmorUl 
XtMu*. It waa almoet with a et?. It waa 
aa though I bad naeoaaeiona); pried deep 
into Um •onl of oae who ilood qnlTariw bo- 
fore me, hoTing ^tob what waa laenlece 
to tak«. 

Tbe poom* BMm the ipirit of her, mub- 
[line»rii1 until tlie inteoalt; palna. The eno- 
tlon to the more poignant for the almort itoie 
reeerrg of her eipreerioB, of her own satura. 
The irideeeenee of her iniagei7 to the rleiur 
for ita aerere aetting in a Tone form ai re- 
■erred aa ih« hereelf. 



jngrt in 






delioate aa to becomi 

Mt hgraalf leTere taahe, bnt roae tbote than, 
•ran w ihe moat have done in her pfajaieal 
Ufa. She for it eeenii fanpoaaible to aepa- 
nto her tnmt her reive, waa at once iterily 
Pnritao Bod whlmaieally exotle, — who lored 
life BO mneb that ihe eonld nj: 
"A» tt 

Were tiaaae of iilTor 
1 11 wear, O fate, thj grey. 
And go miatil; ndlaBt, clad 



■■t Ml E.U«: John Drlnkwatw. (Hongh- 
ton-Bltflin, 1»2S.) In ^bniAaai UhooIh 
I>riiilnrat«r portn^ed the idsnU and e^rit of 
the North u embodied in the eharaetor of 
ita great Inder. Sitbert I. Let to a eon- 
panion pl«7 aomewhat paraUel In atria and 
development, with the belored general of the 
Bontb aa ita central figure. In a aneoentoa 
of Bcenee from hto life Lee'e charaeter to 
aketched, a charaeter repreaentatiTS of tha 
finer courage, prido and peraereranea of tho 
South. 

"War i« the anger of bewildered peoplea 
in front of qneationi the; eaat anawet." 



Tell Our Advar 



u Baw Thair Ad (n tl 
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With tli«M word! Lm ueaptod Uw iiMvite- 
bilitj of tbc struBgla irhidi tbrttttcBsd to 
nmd hla lutton apart. Uka all good Soatb- 
arsen, bo decided to remain I^al to hii 
■tate -when it Headed. Tb« iauei inTolred 
In the deciMon are elearl; rerealed. The lat- 
ter part of the dnma •horn him CghUag 



test of dsfeat, Lm'i dumeter bat ihiuM the 
more brilUantly. 

Bobert E. Let faUe a* a dramA. It ii pri- 
marily a character Auij. It Uckl varietr in 
•cone, mood and Ungnage, and after the 
first leane dropa rather than riioi in in- 
tereet. Th« reason for thia liee, perhaps, in 
the fact that Lee'« lite la deroid of thoee 
dramatic taming -pointa which conJd be lelied 
with mch telling effect in the life of Linealn. 
Alao, the plaj imacki too mach of the 
paoe^ric to be the healthj, TiforoDa por- 
trtut li«e deeerrae. One feele that wwiaB and 
iDcideiit* are created to praiee, and artifici- 






e good linee, hoverer, wbicb alone 
_.i worth the reading of the plaj. It la 
worth reading a* a atnd; of the Soatbem 
Tiew of the iiraea of the CStU war, and for 
anj interert which it maj itlmnlate In one 
of America's greatest figures. And It holds 
one's interest more than one wonld expect of 
a plaj without a complicated .plot, a 1o*a 
atorj, or aren a Tillain. — O. W. H, 



Hiehaal Badlsir. 

(PDtnan, IMS.) Uiebael Sadleir eondaeU 
OS to the d«solMe old ««tat« of Honane, In 
Oloocestsrshire, where he pauses to oppress 
us with its gloomj atmosphere and somber 
history before admitting os Into the over- 
stuffed splendor of its interior. The life of 
Morrane centers aboot the intrigues of Bo- 
wena Flathem to procure for her favorite 
1, James, the estate which her other son. 



tiefore hU twin brother — and elosalj inTotv- 
ing Viola Marrell, pretty jonng ward of 
Oiarlos. 

This pictured life affects the onlooker a* 
a ThaukigiTlng dinner does a haartj urtiei- 
pant wid an nncomfortable sensanon of 
''too muchness." The Bnthor takes a sU«* 
from the old legend of the tower. Devil's 
Oandla; from a family food twtween Hor- 
Tana and Its neighbor, Bockarvon; from tlie 
life story of Charles and his passion for 

troperty; from the lonely life of revengeful 
[ra. Pfethem; from the simplicity of family 
life at the home of the Qreys; from the am- 
bitions of James and the story of bis family 
and interests; from the awakening (at 
twenty-one) of Tiola Harrsll — a helpmg of 
each he garnishes with melodramatic unprob- 
abilitiea to load on one plate and bawildera 
bla guest with too mncb plenty. 

Not one of the characters — from Mrs. 
Pletbem's groteaque maid to the sweetly 
sacrificing simplici^ of Tiola Uarrell — ii 
eonrinein^ reaL 'These are not people, but 
unusual — aran ^onllsh — maaufacturas of a 
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brmia 0TWCTOwd«d with adiMtirH aad ph«a- 
taoni. Batka tkaa fMu hii finn* ul 
oppoituBitj to act and ipaik natanfij to ra- 
*m1 ckaraelar, SadMr Mntbullj tttp* !■ M 
U«t an ttnudue* of eharaettrittiM, of ■»■ 
tiTM, of Uaaa for nek or - 






I of I 



Jolt cscapM bainf fnqtMat OMiilfa to dl>- 



•taolntolT 1 
10^ th« fueination of foDowini 1b- 
I Ita eonehwlaa, and a npnoMlj 
ad«qiuit« eoauDMtd ef lapgoaf hold the In- 
ta««t of tho itorr. In Great Britain tho 
MTd hai bMB wUdj beraldad. It ii i - 
balac brongbt lata tha 1 



LaatTalhT: Katlirriiw Pollertoa Oeroald. 
(Harper, IStt.) lfad|« Locksrby, tba girl 
eharaftoT anrand vhom Katberlae Fnllartoa 
Ootoald hoilt Lett PaBtf, itanda oat aa a 
■orpriaiBgl? Rood aad perfect iadiTUiial 
among nodoni horolua. Ono eapoeti tha 
heroiB* of a twtntigth eentnrr noral ta 
make a failure alther of lisr Ufa or aoma- 
ooa cIh'b, and Uadc* doaa Doithar. Ifra. 
OeicDld haa made the girl ring tma ia aU 
hsr eiperieiu'M. Her deration to her aiatar, 
Lola, fjorkerbr '■ Lola, the baaotlfol baatard 
with a child mlad, waa the nndarlTlnc no- 
tiva which earriad Itadga throng a aariaa 
of iitnationa from a New Sngtaad farm ia 

beanUfnl *alle7 where the e ' 
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The one time when Hadga'a a i p ai leat a a 
failed to be eonrinelag waa when abe made 
the aequaintance of the blind Chiaamai. Per- 
hap* Badge waa reeaptlTe to aU new <s- 
perience — perhua a Haw Eagland Loekerb; 

ophT. Bat I doubt it. 

Hadfa profited b; hei ezparicaeaa. Tailed 
aa tlM7 ware, and didnt eran Buffer from 
falling ia lo*a twlea. One wandara if Mia. 
Oeronld had eoaanltad a modem flapper b 
fore ahe let Madn make the admiauon thi 
aha knew from her 



Hra. Oaroald ta a Parltan. Madga'a a«- 
tira panonaHty ia a BTnthaala of the IdaaU 
of onr roek-boaad eoaat foiafathara. 

The other chaiaeleie la the nord aia 
mMllftitly drawn and aie tine to tjV*- The 
Breena do not ahow anj aentlmentulT hnmaa 
aide after being loathaomel? degenerate. 

Loal Vattef, Mr*. Ooold'* flret nonl, 
holda one'a interaat ehiaflj thiongh the da- 
Telopment of rather ordiaarr fiction ehar- 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1 dtnaUona. 

-H. A. a 



acteri in soma original a; 



Hw bid af tba Hawa at AlarJ: Sbdia 
KareSmith. (Ihitton, IStS.) Thla lataat 
of Mile KaTeBmiUi'i norala haa not the 
beaDt7 of the flowerini of dther eonntrraida 
or human peraonillt]' Uiat Orwn ^ppl« Sm- 



Make lualtMM Raeipraaal— ^alronii 
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vMl liM, nor th« rich anotional compitbtia- 
■ion and portrayal of lifs Uuit Joamm Qod- 
den poiMSM ; it i« a much more Intolloet- 
nallj eonecived novel. It 1« more of a grand 
fast of intallectaal conception and giecntion, 
and lou of an artistic ontponring. Tlui 
inito' has gruped thoronghly a enrreot so- 
cial Idea, bu aeeu It workiDg out in aetnal 
eotmty familin, and has eatabllihed the idea 
lonndlj b7 nringing Into a ilov-moTing itor]' 
a famllT of ttni, their Tarioua dependent*, 
and their loven. It la her most eompaetl]' 
written booh. It will b« widehf proelainied 
her beat noral, but it U b«at only Intellect 
sally; emotionally either of the otbar two 
tioTsla inrpaMet It. It ia powerfnl; parts of 
it are beautifnl; aome of it ia regrettably 
eoDTentional 1 all of it cornea from a tbon^t- 
fnl and keen mind. Beadera will not forget 
TonrboDiea or Stella or Ben Oodfrey. There 
are many giorions momenta in the portrayal 
of Peter Alard, the heir, for instance, sec- 
tion* 9 and 6 of the part csjled Fonrhonees. 
In ber deeeriptions Miss Eaje-Smith knows 
how a* well a* any novelist writing to make 
her beantlfnl plctares play characteriiing 
roles, as in tbla, "When he thought of that 
qniet, ancient house {Fourhouaea), with it* 
bricked flooia and wide atinuy spaces, with 
Ita humming kitchen fire and salt-riddled 
beamwork ; above all, when he thought of it 
aa the home of loving hearts and uie peace 
which follow* daring, he (Peter Alsid} felt 
nnendnrably the eontrait of what be had 
made of Starrecrow." The novel is a mag- 
nificent piece of writing, — H. Q. M. 



BiMk OxMl ' Qertrude Aiherton. (Bonl 
ft Liverlght, 1BS3.} Anyone who wishes to 
vlanaliie the far-reaching effects of the 
glandnlar treatment advertised in oar Snn- 
day supplements has but to read Black Oien. 
Besides the saving of nine and a half days — 
mora or less — by so doing, one finds several 
thought .evoksrs. In an entertainiDg, some- 
dmea satiric manner, Gertrude Atherton dis- 
doaes the fain attempt of as Anatro- 
Amerlean woman to reg^n her youthful sax 
attractiveness. Retonmig " incog ^' to her 
former New York residence she sncceeds in 
charming and captivating the men of the 
young set — particularly one davering, soma 
thirty years her Janior. In the cosmo-set- 
ting of New York we meet the Sophisticates 
— a group — or at least a title appropriately 
coined. Someirhat different, more stable 
than the present Oreenwich trpe, yet withal 
a Bohemian tinge, the; offer one rather 
more than mete diversion. Hackneyed prob- 
lem* are covered t^ a bit of scarlet laqner, 
Nature, outwitted by science, has her final 
triumph when Madame Zattiany find* hereelf 
too worldly wiss to be encumbered with ai^ 
but a powerfnl, compelling diplomat hus- 
band. Her illusion of youth — love — was 
merely a passing of the Mnth wind. And 
thus: 
"The years like Oreat Black Oxen tread the 

And Qod the herdsman goads Ihem on bc- 

hindl" — R. M. 8. 
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Where QualUy 
Is Dominant 

AND 

Prices Reasonable 

Buster Brown 
Shoe Store 

236 N. Hwa A«e. 



Girls!-Here b News of 
the Greatest Importance 

Wa*Ta jiut Tae«T*d ■ big (luiniMit of 
tba famoui "arisJnal" Cbippmra 

PAC 
OXFORDS 

in tan «nd cfntloTaii color and wo cor- 

talnlx would lik* to bavo yon coo 

tboiB. Wlwa can ran coma m and 

Lava a lrr-on> 

Army and Navy 

CLEARING HOUaC 

316X;t316 



fhriMli VAht- Aldooa Hsikj. (Chatto 
and WlBdn Loadan, IHl.) Than an indi- 
TidBali who tadrt that ehia ii cnat ipoit. 
AldoM HnzUj Mlaela a^ hkU d«««a ckai- 
Bctvn and j^xf elMM wttk tkia in OkrMW 
F*(I0W, antertalnlng tha nmim hj «n 



n Tidona aat mOnii 

Mnesraed with intraapaetLon and tlw Mtla- 
faetion of tbalr awn daateaL Thaj ara all 
deai^dd*. Partan tba noat radatninc 
fcatnn of the book it Out Toang Bular 
(who ii ft dlnet dioMndant of Thonuu 
Hiul?) IMDU to ao ajaT hii pawna for b«- 
iBg aa eontampWda that ha iapaiti aona af 
that fading to hii laadar. 

Anna, the giri aronnd whom noat of tha 
action MTolna, it wholi? pkjaieal and aalf- 
lih. Uaij ta ridlenlad ai tho aariana ^ri 
attampting to iwallow modan idaaa. Tha 
artlat li an egottat and the wonld-ba poat ia 
BO itapld h« it naither pathatie nor Irrttating. 
Tha hott with a paiaiOB for hit anetctara' 
hUtor7 it onl7 at bad m the tall-and of Eng- 
lith BobiUt7 with a tad may be. 

One kM aa right to qotation an nathor'a 
motiTta. It it the wrltn alone who ma; aaj 
whether bit book hat a pnrpoae or not. Be- 
reader ma; judge. Chnm* 
le aoundt like an btall 



7«Uow at: 

of mudi of aoTthlng — for Tired I 

Men, and Heant and Zeigfdd eallaboraUng 

In a drawing room eonld do a* walL 



I40m ABOCT OONTRIBDTOBa 



Bar Chnfiald it a ipaeiBl ttudeat ia tba 
tdiool at foreatrr- 

John Shaffer, 'St, Anne OMOwell, "M, 
and Blchard Onwdell, t*. 



Pearl Hefferlln, 'St, it teerrtarj for tha 
(Xtr Manager ia BM^ar, Oalifornia. 

£d;tbe Banbrooka, 14, It a batlMn ad- 
minittratian major. 

John Htaon Brown tanght drama in the 
IMS aommer aehool oa thit eanpna. He it 
now in Europe, ttndring drama and theatri- 
cal produotiimt. From a two moatka' (tar 
in London he hai gona to Bwaden. He will 
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Bngliih philoaophar and mui 
Of sdant*. Studied ■[ Oxford 
and Uis Unlvantcy of Paris. 
Wiot* th* Opum Mijut. Opat 




vot*<) lo naBateli by 
tha Qanarat Elactric 
Company in order that 
tha gilant — electridty 






fal ti 



For this he was 
sent to prison 

Roger Bacon may not have invented gun- 
powder, as haa been claimed by some biog- 
raphero of the famous Franciscan friar, but 
he exploded some of the outstanding emwB 
of thirteenth century thought. Because of hia 
advanced teachings, Bacon spem many years 
of hia life in prison. 

In an age of abstract speculation he boldly 
asserted the mathematical basis of all the sci- 
ences. But even mathematical calculation, he 
showed, must be verified by experiment, 
which discovers truths that speculation could 
never reach. 

In the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company, Bacon'a principles are fol- 
lowed in every experimental investigatioa 
The gaa-filled electric lamp and the electron 
tube were wrorbed out on paper, but it was 
experimental verification of the underlying 
mathematical theory that made electric illo- 
mination, radio broadcasting and X-rays «4itt 
they are today. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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The Lady; Odds my life! Are you by chance making love 

The Man: Nay: 'tis you who have made the love; I but 
pour it out at your feet. 

Shaw, Tfw Dark Lady of iht Sonma 
lif*- . 
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THB FRONTIBR 

Three Poems 

By Marj Btwimai Oatp 

Reading Lamps 

Like ^ant tulips in our windows growing. 

The reading-lamps burst into bloom at night, 

Across the loneaomeness of winter throwing 
The tender m&gic of their colored light. 

MuUan 

There w nothing lovely in mnllein. 
It is Umkjr and weedr and rough. 
And its jrellow blossoms soon bum ont 
To brown, untid; snnJFf. 

And jet it is like candles, 

Back anrnmer aeta anew, 

That light my memory back to days 

I rode the hills with you. 

The Dead Mountain 
(Big Bntte) 

The smoke of little chimneys shall rise 
Instead of the fnmes that apoiled the skiea, 
And children a-thrill, shall catch their breath 
At the fairy-tale of a mountain's death. 

Bnt all I can see from my window is 
The long, low slope of a lava ridge. 
And the TanisfainK enrve of a crater bowl 
Whose crumbled cone has filled its hole; 
And a gaily where cloudbursts have galloped down 
Between streaks of lava weathered brown; 
And rhyolite hummocks velveted green 
By the Russian thistle that grows between. 

Still this that I see from my window is 
The loveliest of Nature's ironies. — 
That a mountain that living menaced life, 
Mocked the heavens and threatened the earth. 
Dead is now giving daily birth 
To something liviEit, — the thistle rife 
On its slope, and below the golden-rod, 
That fast as the rocks give root to sod. 
Will climb to crown the crater's tomb 
With the green and gold of living bloom. 

What I can see from my window is 
The greatest of Natnre's dynasties, — 
Volcanic resnrgence through frost and rain, 
Firing the bare elopes with life again. 
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THE FRONTIER S 

The Eleventh Hour 

I HAD forgotten th« exact place that this particular da^ occupied on 
the calendai* when I awoke from mj slumbers in a bed of soft fir 
boughs fifty miles southwest of Miraonla. In my first glimmering 
of consciousness I noted the miniature frost-forest on my blankets, the 
glistening silver-coated trees along the north side of the deep eanyon, the 
tinkling and splashing of the little brook less than ten feet away as it 
blended its song with the crackling of the campfire and Shanes' melodions 

Shane is my friend, and my partner on many of my week-end trips into 
the forest. I am very much attached to him, as he invariably insists on 
preparing the breakfast, thus saving me the uncomfortable minutes of a fire- 
less dawn. As he took form in my sleep-duUed vision he had just completed 
the favorite Terse of his favorite song — the one that relinquishes all claim 
to a harp or halo and demands a pinto horse with wings, and permission 
to ride the starry ranges while the Angel Chorus sings — ^when he burst 
into a spasm of laughter. 

By this time I was awake and in answer to my query as to the cause 
of mirtbfubiesB, be pointed a frying-pan of crisp bacon towards a small 
bird on the icy edge of the brook. I looked the little water-bird over crit- 
ically and confessed that I could see no cause for levity until Shane ex- 
plained that the bird was demonstrating a high order of intelligence because 
of the tact that it was teetering ap and down on the ice in an attempt to 
break through. Then I laughed as heartily as he, for this teetering motion 
is characteristic of this particular bird, ice or no ice. 

At this point the sight and the aroma of steaming breakfast were too 
much for even a sleepyhead like me and I tumbled out of the warm 
blankets. Soon we were in a friendly argument as to the mental develop- 
ment of a water ouzel, while the stack of steaming pancakes melted away 
like the frost before the autumn sun. 

When the last pancake had vanished we shouldered our rifles and 
Struck out on our prearranged routes up the mountain, each with his heart 
full of the hope that a buck of gigantic proportions should fall victim to hia 
aim. As yet neither of us had recalled the date, which is so full of signifi- 
cance to us both. 

My way led me up the mountain-side through a heavy forest of the 
larch-yellow pine type into a more open spot near the summit, which was 
carpeted with kinnikinnick and where here and there a stunted, gnarled, 
and twisted fir raised its head above the general level of vegetation. 

This spot seemed a likely locality for game, I sat down on a small 
boulder to watch and wait. As I waited I began to meditate on the society 
of the forest and to compare it to human society. I likened the strong, wide- 
girthed, sleek and contented larches and yellow pines, which held tiie best 
sites, to those who hold dominant positionB in the society of men through 
the chance possession of riches. I compared the stunted firs at the edge 
of the timber-line to the pioneers, who always go ahead to prepare the new 
lands for habitation only to lose them to the more fastidious as soon as 
they are made habitable. 

I had just completed the framework of my thought tower when the 
realization that time was heedlessly passing brought me to earth with a 
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S THM mOWTIBB 

Inreh. I gUnced at 1117 wateh and the hand* refciatered on« minate of 
elsTfln. I began to roll a cigarette. I had oceaiu of time to make mj 
round and back to camp. 

Just B8 I wu about to aoratch the mateh preparatoi? to lighting np 1117 
smoke a twig mapped. I glanced quicklf in the direction of the soond. The 
moat magnificent buck that I have ever seen was advancing broadside to 
me aeroaa the open. Stealthily I reached for my Springfield and brought 
it to my shoulder. Everr nerve tingled as I lined op the sighta. The cost 
of dull grey rested against the bead. A light firm pressure of the trigger 
and he would be mine. Quick as a flash I remembered another coat of dull 
grey and a bloated body fifty yards in front of a foxhole and eleven 
o'clock on the Eleventh of November. The monarch of the forest trotted 
aafely to the shelter of the neighboring trees. The armistice had been 
aigned. 

BOX H. OAlfTIELD. 



HtUSfmnf 

Spring was on the tired hills today; 

I walked through snowdrifts but they seemed, I thought, 

Less certain of themselves And snow grown old 

Is sad Hase draped the mountains in a way 

That made them aeem Uke jeweled caskets, wrought 
By wind and rain and snow from tarnished gold. 

Spring fragrances were strange and shy ; 
Two geese whirred northward in the sky. 

VIOLET E. CBAIN. 



Stagnation 

At the first qoick hint of spring, great power 
Came melting down from snowed-in peate; 
The river jostled against retreating bounds. 

But in a sullen pent-up ditch 

The overflow was quiet; 

Faint cloud-reflections shifted warily ; 

A fresh-leafed river poplar 

Measured its rustling length 

Un still green water. 
Weed -tangled sticks and rusty bits of bark 
Had gathered at a dam. 
Sulkily they hugged the few old boards 
Between them and the river. 

VIOLET E. OKAIN. 
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The Umbrella 

TORN &nd diacoQBolate, Bnek Green had tramped over the hills of San 
Francisco, throngh innomerable offices and factories and shipping 
yards, in search of work. Depression settled over him, and the steady 
downpour pitched him further into the depths of despair. The rainy season 
was just starting in, and he had few clothes. The loose coins in his pocket 
wonld not hold out much longer againat the demands of living. 

His stomach feeling like a puckered lemon, Bnck stepped into a dingy 
restaurant and stood a moment dripping like a setter ; then he slopped apolo- 
getically across the freshly mopped linoleum, marking his progress with 
muddy footprints, and sUd softly into a chair at a table against the walL 

The gray gloom of the oat-of-doors penetrated even here, and intensi- 
fied Buck's depression, which was already that of the murky evening. The 
waitress rose from behind her barricade of smeared mustard pots with a 
peevish air, swung languidly up the aisle with an exaggerated hip roll, 
stopping to adjust her frowsy bobbed hair before the mirror over the 
counter, then selected his table instruments with provoking deliberation. 
Returning, she set them before him, never an enlivenit^ smile warming the 
cool insolence of her face as she steadily chewed her gum with a rotary 
motion of her jaw and gazed with calm gloom over his head into the 
rain-soaked vista of the street. 

Hungry for homan words, Buck searched her face with the mute appeal 
of a whipped dog; then gave his order in a tone that apologised for his 
existence, and drained his glass of water in huge gulps, thankful for the 
coolness as it spread over his aching throat. The dampness of his eoat 
soaked into his spirits. He speculated vagnely on the chances of lifting an 
overcoat or an umbrella. He would leave the city on the morrow and 
walk to the neit town. 

His eyes roamed idly about the room. The late diners had gone, and 
only an occasional luncher would drop in. The only other occupant of the 
room was a seedy individual at the next table, consuming lumpy mush 
in slushing mouthiuls. 

His eyes left this spectacle in disgust, and lit on an umbrella standing 
against the wall between his table and the next, but closer to his than 
the other. It was a good umbrella, as those things go, with an ebony 
handle and neat folds of sUk. The appearance of the umbrella belied any 
acquaintanceship with the mush-gnlper. 

Buck wondered who was the owner of the thing, and began to covet it. 
It fascinated him, but he withdrew his eyes guiltily when the waitress 
approached with his order. He applied himself to the food with incon- 
sistent ardor. The girl went back to her calm mastication, but Buck felt 
that she had read hia thoughts. However, the perfect blankness of her 
face reassured him. While his teeth devoted themselves to the food, his 
mind worked on the problem of that umbrella. If the object of hia desire 
belonged to his neighbor, that would settle the qaestion. But if the fellow 
went out without it, he would carelessly appropriate it, and stroll nonchal- 
antly to the street with preoccupied abstraction. 

Hej was eating with nsuseating haste, and on acconnt of his swollen 
throat, the food had to be pushed down. He began to kill time against hia 
neighbor's departure. The fellow finished, but still sat there, eyeing the 
umbrella with covetous abstraction. Could it be posaible that he intended 
to grab itt Then he noticed that the man's hat was glistening with 
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moisture, and his coat was wet. He had eTideatly entered without an 
nmbrella, and his glances of speculation and aaanmption of leisure con- 
vinced Buck that he did not intend to leave withoat a rain-shade. 

The umbrella stood closer to Buck's table than the other fellow's, and 
he felt a proprietory feeling toward it. The idea of that bum getting away 
with another person's property I Buck grew wrathy at the cool insolence 
of the fellow. He would rise, take the umbrella, and aaunter oareleasly to 
the counter, then turn and enjoy the disappointment on the fellow's face. 
He stopped. The other man was there first, and might dispute his posses- 
sion of the price. Hell, he was nervous. Perhaps he only imagined the 
fellow's desire to possess it. 

He picked up the evening paper, but shot occasional glances over it at 
his neighbor, and grew impatient with the passing momenta. The waitress 
•lowly slouched out from behind her mustard pots, came over and cleared 
hia table, then cleared that of his neighbor. Buek sighed with relief, surely 
now the fellow would go. But no, he seemed to be deeply interested in 
hia paper. 

Buek did not have the courage to rise and seise the umbrella, so alter- 
nately read hie paper and glanced alyly at the other fellow. Clearly this 
waa to be B trial of endurance. Well, he had plenty of patience, and 
time to kill. He oiled hia conscience with the excuse of discovery. The 
neighbor grew nervous and rattled his paper. Buck grinned. He sur- 
prised the waitress eyeing them with what seemed to be a look of under- 
standing. Was she enjoying their nneasinessT The strain was beginning 
to tell on Buck, too, and he looked at the clock; he discovered that he had 
been there an hour and a half. Would that fellow goT His nervous linger- 
ing convinced Buck that the nmbrella was not his. Well, he, Buck, had just 
aa much right to it aa the other, and he meant to have it. 

The two jumped nervously as the door banged noisily and a well dressed 
young man came in. His badged cap and shining puttees proclaimed Mm a 
taxi-driver. 

"Are yon ready to go, May!" he inquired. 

"Yea," she replied with a shifting of the gum, "wait until I get my 
coat." She donned a cheap coat and came out from behind the counter, 
alouched over to the wall, and picked up the nmbrella. 

The two passed out, and weut down toward the pier. 

Bnck rose with a sickening sense of loss. His neighbor rose also, and 
followed him to the counter. They looked sheepishly at each other i then 
went through the door. There they drew their coat-collars about their 
throats and went out into the rain. JOHN SHAFFEB. 

December 
On mountain crest and slope the snow is white and deep. 

No track shows there. 
The trembling flares of winter noon awake no sign. 

In thickets bare, 
Of pulsing life and form and color's cheerful glow — 

Once everywhere. 
Day sees no life, — But as the timid winter sun 

Slips from sight. 
The moon, a chill bright bubble, idles through the sky. 

In her bleak light, 
Down drifted aisles walled in by groves of sombre spruce 

Hares dance tonight. JACK FBOHLIOHBB. 
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Moods 

Gome, ride to Mars I 

There's a long train; 

It's puffing nose ia hid now in a canyon. 

The freight cars rumble and the raila cliek gommona, 

Come come, come come, come come. 

Here is a car of logs — 

Quick — swing — ^we're going. 

Do words in sentences 

Or planks in houses 

Or time 

Or puppets smiling there on strings 

Mean anything! 

Those things! — 

Oh, those are blotted out— 

— But that's a seeret. 

Darkness. 

A huge revolving disk-wheel 

Shutting out all else 

Turns relentlessly, deliberately slow. 

Its sides are polished 

And as it turns 

iij face is reflected 

Distorted 

Qrotesqne 

Leering. 

The edge of the disk-wheel is keenly sharp. 

My fingers are lacerated 

As I try to stop the ceaseless revolutions. 

And my face peers out at me 

Distorted 

Grotesque 

Leering. 

"Let life aeek you!" — 

I think the Devil laughs then. 

One has desire, 

And pounding blood, 

E^ea clear to see. 

Can these stand 

Waiting t 

Hy mind 

Is like a barber pole. 

Thoughts endlessly twist 

Out of nothing up from its base, 

And endlessly crawl 

Into nothing 

Through its top. 

ANNE CBOUWSLL. 
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Tontfa pawfli, uid youth was ihort for Uarjory. 

One day lut anmm«r I saw her. 

And her faee was old in the sunlight — 

Marjory, old at nineteen I 

In two long years we had nerer spoken, 

And she had been married. 

She lost her beanty in those two gray years 

Cooking over a maty kitehen range, 

Slaving her life away for a fool, 

The slack-monthed idler she married — 

All because her dying mother had made her promise. 

Oh, the dead have no right to bind ns, 

Ua, who have onr young Utos to livel 

Yea, time was heavy upon Harjory. 
lo two years her shoulders drooped wearily 
FVom carrying firewood and heavy pails of water. 
In two years she gave all she had to give, 
And in return she got less than nothing. 

But Harjory was my friend once. I shall remember 

Not Harjory married and continually tired, 

But the young, fair Harjor? that was. 

Marjory, quivering on an old spring-board, 

Then diving, and cutting the air and the water like an arrow 

With her slim, athletic, yonng body, 

Sunlight on her shining arms. 

I shall remember the Harjory I loved, 

Hugging her knees by the red camp fire, 

Watching the sparks fly, with stars in her eyea. 

I shall remember strong, graeefnl Harjory 

Ploughing through snow up a mountain. 

Laughing back at me orer her straight young shonlder. 

She had pink smooth cheeks and laughing lips. 

I shall remember slender, wild Harjory, 

A black clean form against the sunset, 

Qaeing out across the purple shadows of the valley 

From her eyrie on a ragged rock, 

With her long hair wind-flung behind her, 

And her rifle couched on her arm. 

I've never once told why we quarreled 

Down by the shore, one stormy day two years ago, 

But the deed was mine, and hers the misanderstanding. 

When I went back up the hill without her, 

I stopped at the top for breath, but I dared not look back. 

That hill, before, had never tired me. 
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I saw tired Marjorjr laat sommer, 

Aod «T«D as I smiled a greeting I hated tier, 

Became when she married 

She robbed me ot herself and her beaaty, 

And she is killing herself for a grief-bom promise. 

Why should she harm herself and me, who are living, 

To serve the dead, who cannot know or careT 

I hated this pale, thin, overworked woman. 

Killing the girl that used to be — 

Because fair, young Uarjory, 

Slim, suncrowned llarjory. 

Was the friend 

Ood gave to me. DOBOTHT uarib johnsok. 



Limits and Levels 



I HATE watched 70a in amusement and amazement. Amusement be- 
cause it irritates you so to see a half-doaen chalk sticks keep their 
heads a half-inch above the others in the box, and amazement that 
yon should want to shove them down to uniformity. One time you removed 
them all, one after the other, and then carefully put them back again — first 
pushing gently, but when that did not succeed, by jabs and stabs. Still 
each one refused to go back to the level at which it must have stood at one 
time. The grooves upon the container's sides, jnst above the even tips of 
the rest of the crayons, where the cover slipped in, mark the height they 
ought not to rise above. True, the cover is no longer there to shut them in, 
but the grooves should remind them. There are only five or six ont of the 
lot Uiat so provokingly claim superiority. The tips of most of these are 
pointed from use. They were once upon the slate and they may be waiting 
to go again. Certainly, by standing upon the packed sawdust they 
increase the likelihood of their going out. It you wonld that they should 
rest upon the bottom of the box all yon need do is tip it to let the sawdust 
out. BTBLZN HIIBBAT. 



A Turn of the Faucet 



THE water tap drips. Drop follows drop at regularly spaced intervals. 
To the lenient there is subjective rhythm in those dead thuds, re- 
peated as one oan count endlessly from one into infinity. I hear 
it bttt I am not lenient. I hear a nerve-distracting monotony of sound. I 
■M where days of such unchecked, despondent tears have stained the white 
porcelain where one by one they fell. 

I feel a great temptation to catch those patiently recurring drops and 
see if there is real amount to them. It angers me to see this listless drip 
when I know that by the torn of a hand that dispassionate faucet would 
■pout with pent-up force. It's only when the connection with the main is 
broken that there is no force behind. Can't faucets ever store up violence 
enou^ to compel an outlet! evoltn MITBRA.Y. 
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Spring Agaml 

Spring Again! 

The tang of mioke with leaf; fires 

That blends with Rcenta from gteaming earth, 

A robin ealling from the treea. 

The polaing stir of joyous birth, 

Awakening of old deaires. 



Spring again I 

New graaa beneath the mouldering leavea. 

And murk; pools where bluebird akiea 

In ckiDded beauty lie serene. 

Old men in sunlight swapping lies 

While sparrows quarrel beneath the earea. 

Spring again I 

A new enchantment in the night, 

Old dreams reborn, and in the blood 

A fever and a laasitude. 

And through the soul a surging flood 

Of beauty like a sea «t light. 

TBBLA LBNN8TBBND BOWS. 



Qray 

Gray matted undergrowth, drab and straggly. 

Like life, yon said, 

Stretching on and on, up the hillsidea 

Or down, as yon happen to look, 

Like life,— 

With sunlight gold through the firtops, sometimes,— 

Flitting— 

And shadows across the gray boughs and gray turf. 

Or tinged pale blue 

On the few last patches of sheltered snow, sometimes, — 

Flitting— 

Like life. 

Qray matted undergrowth, drab and straggly I — 

I had never thought of it that way before. 

In your suit of gray, with your soft gray hat over gray ejea bravely smiling— 

Why must you think sot Whyt 

GRAGB D. BALDWIN. 
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The Abbess of the Shaven Poll 

FROM the doorway of the tavern of the "Pir Apple," Francois Villon 
regarded the stars which were qnickly appearing in the gloom over 
Paris and was prevented from almost an inward rapture in stndjing 
the heavens only by the eager necessity of keeping a close scmtiny of the 
Rne de U Juiverie, so as to be quite sure that no gendarmes were in the 
neighborhood. The stars, on that night in 1456, seemed so imponderab^ 
remote that Tillon, with his nanal ardor, fancied that he, along with bis 
nnhappy bedfellows here on earth, lived within a vast and hollow sphere 
about which was an infinite brilliance, the stars being indiscriminate open- 
ings throQgh which the surrounding light entered. Now, if this ambient 
light, he reflected, eonld be likened to an eternal, pitying spirit escaping 
through to human grossness on earth, a delightful poetic figure indeed 
would result. He promised himself to retain the metaphor somewhere about 
hb artistic person in readiness for an appropriate verse. 

This reverie was brief, though, and Villon came to earth of a sudden, 
feeling altogether too careless of the perils of his situation. To be sure, 
artistic abandon of this sort was all very well in its place, but one of small 
means and a precarious profession must take good care of himself in this 
hostile world. The poet decided upon a more thorough inspection of the 

neighborhood The "PMr Apple," of course, lay on an obscure lane, 

keeping as reticent a position as possible, for a tavern accustomed to 
clients such as Villon and those of his kidney must needs furnish an ade- 
quate retreat from the Paris police. Accordingly, Villon, leaving his 
dreaming in the doorway of the "Fir Apple," followed the Hue de la 
Juiverie up to a more frequented street, where he could better observe an 
unannounced approach of the guard. For the poet, with the aid of a 
strange accomplice, had taken three hundred erowns surreptitiously from 
the safe-keeping of the College de Navarre not more than sn hour before. 
It had been an admirable stroke of thievery and the poet prided himself on 
the achievement; still he knew that the blustering Belief aye, Lieatenant- 
Criminel of the Provost of Paris, might uncover too correct a clue. And a 
longitudinal death on the gibbet at Montfaucon hill was not enticing. 

Villon could discover nothing suspicious on the street. It was too sultry 
an evening for the burghers to be about. A gentleman was handing a lady 
into a carriage, which presently moved slowly over the bridge in the ob- 
scure distance. Dense swarms of insects dimmed the original brilliance of a 
few lights here and there. And there were some stray weeds entangled at 
crossings; but beyond this, nothing of interest appeared the length of that 
dull thoroughfare. The poet, in a much bolder manner, returned to the 
"Fir Apple" where he had left Colin de Cayleux, Guy Taberie, and Bene de 
Hontigny, those cut-purse companions of his. 

Ony Taberie was too drunk to notice Villon; bent over a table near 
the tavern window, his arms sprawled in his own vomit, he was an 
abominable sight in his inebriate torpor; his pouched, bilious face with its 
flabby underlip repulsing everything save some curious and sedulous flies. 
Colin and Bene' were in a disgruntled mood and recognized the poet with 
questionable respect. Plainly, they had been discussing (him with some 
ill-favor during his absence. Their unfriendliness had developed when 
Villon refused to take part in a murderous adventure at Meung, one which 
was certain to be rich in spoils, still one which they feared to hazard lacking 
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Tillon'i ttTor. Besidei, thef nup«cted th« quaint poet of priTibi mutenrer^ 
ingB, « thing thej reaented in their leader, aa they remained nnbenefited bj 
hia clandestine adroitneaa aa a pilferer. 

Rene' de Uontignf , vho waa mneh ahrewder than the pag-noaed Colin, 
vaa Tenting hia anrlinew on poor Robin Turgia, the inn-keeper, half of 
vhoM nonataehe he had deftly Kliced off with a hodkin. Bene' left the 
aitonished Robin with a biearre facial pattern to addreaa Villon: 

"When I see that rogue, that Abbeas of the Shaven Poll, in breeehea 
on a hot day, Haater Villon, I know of a certain pimpled poet who ia 
not writing veraes in a garret. ' ' 

Despite an nnavoidable surprise at the ahrewdneaa of Rene' de Montingy, 
Francois kept his composure quite well. He was aware of the implioation of 
his companion's discontent. 

"You Boonndrels might aa well understand at once and for all that I 
have certain artistic standards to uphold, robbing or no robbing, and the 
applying of a cutlass to a night-watchman's throat while you hold back hia 
chm and Colin and that drunken Taberie hold his arms and legs is decidedly 
not in keeping with my way of thinking." For this waa the 'precise pro- 
eednre CoUn had proposed to the poet. Villon, howbeit, had too vivid a 
eoneeption of his own carcass, swinging and distorted by a rope, to accept 
such an escapade. 

"But that does not explain why that devil of an Abbeas waa in 
breeches this afternoon and this being a hot day beaidea." This again 
from Bene' re Montigny, who waa much shrewder than the png-nosed 
Colin de Cayleuz. 

f^ancois Villon was becoming discomfited by Rene's shrewdness, b»- 
eause it waa true that Haguette da Hamel, the Abbess who had been re- 
moved from her Abbey at Port Boyal for the aake of respectability, bad 
assiated him that very afternoon at the College de Navarre and had worn 
clothes unnatural to her sex. 

"And when an Abbess in breeches," continued the shrewd Bene', 
"who has debaached her nuns in a manner unmentionable even in this 
tavern and a certain pimpled verse-monger get together, on a hot day — " 

"Howbeit," replied Villon, "I know not the truth of that old gossip 
about the nuns and moreover I don't believe it and know that yon are an 

incorrigible liar. Haguette is a remarkable woman," he added, to 

bolster up his own faith as well as for consistency. 

"That is, when she is in breeches," said the cynical Colin de Cayleux. 
All the light of the sneer on Colin's dark, cowering face seemed centered 
in the whites of his eyes; his was a menacing, unscrupulous physiognomy. 

"Colin, you will never be anything more than a picklock." ViUon re- 
sorted to disdain. 

"Even that is better than being a partner to a trooaered Abbeaa," said 
Colin, employing malevolenoe, his one endowment. 

"Are you so very sure you saw her in trousersl" 

"There is no doubt of it, old scruples," said Bene'. "She waa is front 
of the Grosse Margot disporting herself outrageously with two sergeants of 
the guard while you were within getting a drink." 

This was too much. Colin and Bene' were becoming more and more 
distasteful to Villon. They had no conception of life save highway robbery. 
They would always grovel in the quagmire of a low life because they lacked 
aspirations for anything nobler. Their aspersion on Haguette was typieal 
ot their thot^hts; they oould see nothing more in a woman than indulgence. 
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"Yon do not know Hugaette," b« said. "Yoa do not onderstand her 
u I do." 

"Well, nowl She isn't yoia miBtreea, is she!" 

"No. She is my friend." 

"Hi I Friend, ehf Well, that is mneh better She has been 

mistresB to a score of rascals worse than yon already." 

A noiae from the front of the taTem prevented an answer from YiUon. 
So fearfnl was he of an arrival of the goaid that instantly he became un- 
aware of the repellent Colin. Howbeit, he had been alarmed merely by 
a hnnchback matdng his arduous way with a wheel-barrow down the 
dark lane. Still, he determined, it wonld be best for him to leave the 
tavern i the "Fir Apple" was too insistently referred to as a den of mis- 
creants in the archives of the Chatelet 

And, besides, Hu^ette wonld be waiting for him now — ^for her share 
of the crowns if for no other reason. As the poet picked his way eantionsly 
along an inconepicnous path to the Abbess' lodgings, he wondered if she was 
capable of less materi^ motives. She was certainly inscmtable; yet her 
quaintness appealed strongly to him. Unargnably, be felt a spell in this 
sinister woman. Withont a donbt, of course, she bad a very qnestionable 
character; but, even thoagh given to excesses of misconduct, she retained an 
undeniable attraction, seemed distinctly aloof from the vulgar. Perhapa he 
woold stody her more carefully tonight. 

Villon took a rather circuitoae path, on that sultry night in 1456, 
avoiding pedestrians and a newly-constructed gibbet, which he could 
not pass without feeling a violent terror shake his frail body. Ever since 
he had so unluckily been the cause of the death of Phillippe Chermoye, on 
that unhappy day of the Fete-Dieu, the gibbet had been a harrowing 
menace. Villon picked his way cautiously through the tenebrous streets of 
a Paris of an earlier century and of an appearance familiar to Charles Vn. 
The night was uncomfortably warm, but the poet was oblivious of every- 
thing save a few personal and greedy thoughts. There was an obvious 
avidity in his manner, like the scU-consciouanesa of one who is struck 
by the thought that he must make bis own way in this world of knavea 
and tools. 

Unannounced, as was his eustom, Villon let himself into the Abbess* 
lodgings : s wide, barren room illnmined by seven candles placed on a small 
table, and oppressively hot on that evening. A large window at the 
right, shatters thrown open, wan ineffectual in allaying the intense warmth. 
Huguette, still in masculine apparel, was out of all patience with the heat, 
cursing her uncharitable lot with unwomanly vehemenee. The Abbeas was 
of a sleek figure. Villon immediately remarked the finesse with which ahe 
wore a man's gear. To him, her irritability and harshness only added to 
her alluringness ; he would have this strange Abbess in no other raiment. 

"Ah, Huguette," began Villon inappropriately, "you shoi^d wear those 
olothea always. You cannot imagine how irresistible you are, standing there 
in the candle light — " 

"You poetsl" the Abbess exclaimed. "If you were a practical man 
you would forget my toilette and give me half of those crowns that are 
keeping your own breeches terribly out of shape." 

"Won't you ever forget crowns for a moment, Huguettet Yoa know, 
in this workaday world, we must think about other things before dooms- 
daya." 

"And, pray, what are they!" asked Huguette. "From what I have 
aeen of mankind, and of you especially, Francois Villon, there is nothing 
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more reUv&nt to j'oa than the frightfiil galtowa and that trifle of fmiwg 
one's belly," 

The diatreuinK b(«t was proToldng Hupiette beyond endaranee. She 
left the oaadle light impetnotuly, Koing to the open window, anxious for 
■one relief from the night air. Ontiide, Paria, in its medieval listloMnen, 
remained quite complacent, oblivions to the Abbesa' feeling*. This general 
indifference of things only angmented her oneaaineM. It was nnbearable 
to one of her temperament, with irrepeaaible resentment, ahe took her 
waiateoat by the collar, tore it open forioualy, leaving her breaat bare and 

white in the early moonlight The ebnllition aerved aa an anodyne 

to the Abben' nerves, and ^e returned to the eandle light and Prancoia 
Villon in a less perturbed mood. 

Villon was aware of an eternal goodness in woman. 

"If the world ia to be saved by a woman," he muttered, holding hia 
droll, melancholy faoe in the net- work of hia long artistie fingers, "it will 
be saved by a uarlet woman." 

"Of course, yon do not say that it will be saved, Franeoia." 

"Oh, yea; some one will attend to that." Villon counted the eandlea 
at his elbow and found them to be seven in number. 

"A poetT" asked the Abbess of Port Royal. 

"Ton are too hard, Hngaette." 

"Like lite," she replied, appallingly laconic. 

"But," pleaded the poet, "if there were nothing more in life than 
what there really is in life, this world would be little better than a bawdry, 
honse." 

"That is the poet's dilemma." 

"Yes, but the dilemma shrivels in the face of ideals and higher en- 
deavor." 

"Idealst Why, an ideal, yon mast remember, Franeoia, is a protest 
against reality and conaequently ineffeetnal in our climate. But that ia 
the poet's corse. Poets are irretrievably illusioned. It ia the one thing 
needful in their trade. The moment a poet is disillusioned be is a nonenity." 

"Then what do yon live fori" asked the poet sheepishly. Ifen of feeble 
spirit are like children in the bands of an able woman; Uieir egoism tails 
them because it is commonly used only as a means of overlooking the in- 
terests of their fellows ; while the strong feminine egoism puts itaelf , not to dis- 
regard, but to encompass, entangle, the whole Ute of a man. A woman's 
ladder is one of flesh and blood. 

"What do I live for! Well, first, Francois, life consists in the 
alleviating of a misery; we are all taken up with the righting of an in- 
herent error. You solace yourself with the sweetmeats of illosion. I am 
content only when satiated with reality." 

"Oh, you are a sensualistl" This pronouncement of Villon's was half 
an indictment and half a despair. 

"Welt, at least I do not believe in the ansnllied soul — any more than 
in the unsullied body. Out of the variona things that are offered to me I 
select those that are beneficial and reject those thst are injorions — ^in brief, 
I try to discover the noblest in life and to follow the true course by follow- 
ing my own inclinations." 

"That is not even a good life for beastal" protested the poet. "This 
pimpled flesh" — and here Villon made a gesture to indicate all his earthly 
possessions — " is not our own. We are agents in a likelier demgn than one 
shaped by the demented brain of an egotist." 
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The Abbess remcined ontonohed, an impassive materialist. "Have yon 
«T«r found yanrself the agent of anything mors sublime than thievery f" 

"Ton are ineorrigible, " was the frail pronouncement of the despairing 
poet. 

"I am as I am." Hngnette did not try to appease Villon in his de- 
jection. In that moment, as the poet sat brooding, surveying the Abbeas 
in morbid meditation, the fates of both him and Hngnette seemed sealed in in 
nnescapable futility. 

But, presently, he spoke with some show ot fervor, as a young idealist, 
eomered at last by an uncharitable world, will cry out against truth in 
desperate rebellion. 

"The devil take mel" he oried. "I'm not a flat-chested cynic. I will 
lore. I love yon, Hngnette. That 'a it. Love is the one tangible beauty 
in all this misery. We will face the world together, Abbeas. You widi 

your soft lips, and your aweet breast, and full body " But conscious 

of Hngnette 'a strict compoaure and fearing her scoff, his ardor seemed 
absurd. "But I guess your heart is as hardened as your breast appears 
with its marble whiteness, " he ended in lament. 

"But how can you be in love with me, Francois, when every one knows 
that you are infatuated with that silly Catherine de Vauceltesl" 

"I have decided to give Catherine up. She is an unappreciative flirt 
and has driven me to despair enough. But my feeling for yon, Hngnette, 
is of a wholly different kind. I can best explain it by saying that I love 
you best in a man's gear. Yon do not appeal to me as a woman. Yon 
have risen above your sex. To me, yon are an embodied spirit, a sex- 
Naiad, s spirit that could ennoble a man's life — if yoa were not so cold 
and distant." 

"You are not the only one who has been in this condition, Francois, and 
I think you are making a fool of yourself, like the moths who are getting 
themselves burnt in these candle flames. As a poet, you are a ^boresome 
fellow, but as a thief you have some nndeniable talent. Now, who could 
have equalled that stroke of yours tonight in taking three hundred crowns 
from your Alma HaterT And, by the way, you might as well give me my 
ahare of the spoils now before we forget about it. 

Villon tossed a sack of crowns on the table with evident dejection. 
He always felt impoverished, inconsequential, in the presence of the Abbess. 
She was too regnal, too domineering, to be affected by the subtlest per- 
Buaaion. 

"Now that is what I call a proper education," said Hngnette. "You 

learned more thievery than Latin at the College de Navarre And 

now yon may kiss me, Francois, for that is what you have been yearning to 
do for the last hour." 

The Abbess held up her lips to be kissed, but the melancholy poet 
disregarded them. 

"I don't care for kisses," he said morosely. "As you know, there is 
ample opportunity for that sort of indulgence in Paris. If I can't have 
your love, Huguette, I don't want your body." 

"You are in error there," replied the Abbeas. "If you wish to be a 
poet of any excellence at all, you will have to like loose living. As much 
as I despise your effeminate ^ade, I know that your beat exemplars have 
led subterranean lives. The celibate mind cannot conceive great poetry. 
Tou yourself will be known as a poet not because your verse was good but 
because your morab were bad." 

"You are utterly cruel and hopeless, Hngnette," lamented ViUon. "Yon 
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really miut b« wanton, after all. The hoja down at the tavern were aaying 
that when yon were Abbesi of Port Boyu, you aotd your nan»— " 

The Abbeaa interrupted him. " Never believe those varleta at the 
tavern, Franooii. They are all liars, and wonld malign a woman 'a ehar- 
aoter in a trice with their abominable talk. Too, nor any of your 
friends, will never nnderttand me, Franeoia, io do not try." 

"Ton are an insonitable woman." 

For reply, the Abbeaa lifted a piece of burlap from the table, dia* 
cloaitig a human skull shockingly disfigured by the left eye-soeket which 
was nearly twiee as large as its mate. 

"I am like that," the Abbess explained; "an anomaly, a miatit in this 
land of types." None of Huguette's former tmenlonoe remained now. 
Her present melting mood was doubly effective because ot its contrast with 
her usual manner. 

"It 'is an ossified moon-calf, to be sure," said the amaaed poet. De- 
formities, like ugly, nnmarriageable women, are hard to reconcile to the 
moat dauntleas philosophy. 

"And if you can understand why that aknll ia diafignred," said 
Huguette, "you can understand why I am not still Abbeaa ot Port Royal, 
but, in common derision, am called the Abbess of the Shaven PolL" 

Just at this moment, howbeit, both Huguette and Villon heard some- 
thing outside the door which absorbed their attention. Villon ran to the 
window and diacemed the presenee of some gendarmes below. The unfor- 
tunate poet was terrorised beyond measure. He turned to the Abbess, 
bewildered with fear. Silently he seemed to snpplieate her to save him. 
Huguette, ot course, waa master ot the situation. 

"Take the rear entrance," she directed, "and go ont on the Rue de 

Loelle And you had better leave your erovms with me so they 

will not find ai^ on you." 

Villon submitted without s protest, even though he was sore he 
would never see his crowns again, onee they were in the Abbess' hands. 
"Now, quick," ordered the Abbm. And the frightened poet dis^peared 
among the shadows and arras in the rear. 

The Abbess hardly had time to bide the two aacka of crowns, and 
arrange her waistcoat, which she had torn open so violently, before Ifartin 
Bellefaye, Lieutenant-Criminel of the Provoat ot Paris, opened the door of 
her lodgings and stepped within alertly. 

"Oood evening. Abbess," he said, using the utmost urbanity of his 
office. 

"This is rather sn untimely and unexpected call for the Lord ot 
Ferrieres to make, is it noti" asked the Abbess. Uartin thought that the 
use ot his title had a malicions design. 

"Like a pl^ieian, Abbess, I am likely to be called at all honra of the 

night," he replied "And I see that yon are again the eonnterfeit of 

a man." 

"1 have a man's work to do, Uartin." 

"Pray, what is thatl" 

"laving." 

"I declare. Abbess, I really thought yon were going to say stealing." 

"That ia a man's work, too." 

"I must say, it is indeed," said Bellefaye, "and that is the business 
of my untimely call. We have reasons to suspect Francois de Hontcorbier, 
sometimes known as Villon, ot a theft of three hundred crowns from tiie 
College de Navarre — " Bellefaye was halted in the middle of his official 
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drivel b; some senfflmg and ema below. At the window, he uw that 
hia datiea as AdToeate of the Chatelet were complflted for that ai^ht. Tillon 
had been taken by his efficient cordon of guards and was whimpering 
in the rough hands of the gendarmea. Despair and desolation had at last 
fallen to &e lot of the greedy poet. 

The Abbess Hngnette, thongh she knew that her aeeomplice was being 
hustled away to an nnjnst trial at the Cfaatelet, sat impassive by the 
seven candles, calm and secure in her own rominations. Piteonsly Tillon 
watched the window awaiting and longing for a last comforting appear- 
ance of Hnguette, but the Lientenant-Criminel of the Provost of Paris, 
without more ado, from his effective position above, waved the quivering 
wretch to prison. Still keeping an immobile composore, the Abbess re- 
mained impervious to sympathy. 

"I always get my manl" said Belief ay, addressing onee more the 
Abbess. WiUi that terse, unabashed comment, uttered with the inimitable 
casnatness and assurance of one of his offiee, the Advocate of the Chatelet 
closed tb« inoident of the robbery at the College de Navarre. 

"Paris has a delightful moon tonight," he hazarded after a pause, so 
as to begin a fresh scene with Hugnette. There was too little diversion in 
Belief aye's official life for him to miss an opportune evening with the 
Abbess of the Shaven Poll attired in masculine gear. 

"YoD have a quick mind, Martin," said the Abbess, now without harsh- 
ness or apparent interest, "to turn so suddenly from duties of office to 
thoughts of love." 

"Iiovel" 

"Am I not capable of being loved T" 

"I declare you are, Huguette," said Bellefaye idiotically, " — even in 
those clothes." 

"I was just thinking, Martin, that it would be better for all of us if 
they hang that poet this time." The Abbess spoke with a distinct solemnity, 
without the least touch of that tmculence which had attended her earlier 
conversation with the poet. 

"O, he will probably be pardoned becanse he has written some rhymed 
nODBense," said Bellefaye. "I don't knOT/ what they see in a poet that 
he ^ould be granted more privileges than another." 

"It would be all right if he were a good poet," said the Abbess, "but 
Tillon isn't. He is a weakling, and no wealiling was ever a good poet. 
Why, he is still complaining about killing that IMest Chennoye — whining 
about expiation when it was only by the sheerest chance that he killed the 
scoundrel, with a stray rockl Outright homicide would do his poetic soul 
immeasurable good. A poet, above all creatures, should believe in him- 
self, but Tillon believes in the King, his mistress, and the Trinity. Only 
he who carries his own cross, Martin, can write verso worth reperusal." 

"I declare, Huguette," said Bellefaye, "poetry is beyond me. I think 
it is nothing leas than madnesB. I am a practical man." 

"As much as we despise them, Martin," the Abbess said ruefully, "the 
poets always triumph: on our death beds we are all poets." 

"Good Lord!" cried Bellefaye, seeing the sinister skull for the first 
time. "Where did you get thatt" 

"From the earth," replied Huguette with appalling nonchalance. "It 
is Jehovah's own." 

"And do you mean to say that that is a human skulir' 

"Unquestionably," said the Abbess, strangely warmed into a glowing 
sadness. "This skull was a woman's once. A very unhappy woman, as 70» 
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tatty BuppoM. The Ladjr of the Saffron Castle, she was called. Laekil;, she 
had a Urge fortnne and was able to withdraw to a desolate moantain when 
she built her Saffron Caatln — a mj^hically gorf^eous affair. She was ex- 
tremelr sensitive to her deformity and lUlowed no one to see her in her 
retreat. Once before her death she spoke to a eonntrr-fellow, bnt then 
only with' a bandage over her misshapen eye. She was wise enough to 
bcome a misanthrope rather than a barmaid after the fashion of most of oar 
cripples. 

"Well," the Abbess continued, "she was a woman of two worlds. 
With her natural eye she saw the world as w« see it. Bnt with her 
other eye she saw a world of her own which, she confessed, was a strange 
thing, a world, it seems, in which she could see around and above and 
through our world. She was privy to a host of myaterioos and inexplicable 
shapes, forms that seemed to disclose the nature of our visions and yet re- 
mained I incomprehensible themselves. 

"Sometimes, Uartin, as I sit here in the evenings, sadly alone, looking 
ont over Paris, the Paris in which I have been a respected Abbess, the 
Paris in which I have murdered and caroused, ranked with the noble and 
run with the vulgar, I seem to see, through aU my wanderings and revels, 
perplexing glimpses of another reality. I feel as the Lady of the Saffron 
Castle most have felt: the world that interests me is unknown and unsus- 
pected by everyone save myself Bnt perhaps it is like that with 

everyone and we all have worlds of our own." 

The Lientenant-Criminel of the Provost of Paris, bewildered and con- 
fused by the Abbess' reverie, was eager to arrive at a more practical tete-a- 
tete, one more benevolent to his capacity. 

"I declare. Abbess," he said, "that is all very well, I have no doubt, 
but I think you are much more charming in your role of Huguette du Hamel, 
dressed so nicely in a man's attire. You must know that I have always 
admired your ability. Your strangeness, for me, gives you added beauty. 
Ton are too attractive to waste yonr time on empty dreaming. Tou were 
made for kisses and not for philosophy." 

"Your philosophy is s mesgre one or you would not wish to kiss me," 
replied the Abbess. 

"But I am a practical man," Bellefaye protested, and he bent over 
Huguette and kissed her unresponsive month. For a moment, the Abbesa 
displayed that complaisance of an obedient maiden, given in marriage against 
her wish by an unfeeling father. 

"Do you always get your woman, toot" she asked sardonically. 

"Come, come, Huguette," Martin pleaded; "be less like Satan. Per- 
haps it would be better if I blew ont these candles, as the moths are 
getting burnt in the flames, and I don't like to see suffering — even in 
an inseet." 

Bellefaye had already qnenched one of the seven candles which fur- 
nished the only light in the room, but the Abbeiw interfered. 

"On the contrary," she said, "I like to see the moth eaught in the 
flame — it is snch a good index of our own destinies. Like the moth, Martin, 
a candle flame is in store for all of us. We are drawn, groping eagerly 
through the darkness of the earth, by a light which at liut consumes us 
in its heat. And we must accept our fate withont the feeblest protest. 
We are all Villous doomed to an inevitable gibbet. And that is why I 
like to sit here and see the moths shrivelled by the candles, because I my- 
self am being shrivelled by a similar candle. We share a common destiny 
with the insect in the economy of nature." 
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"I declare," said Bellefaye, quite amnck in her wanderings. "I can't 
make head nor tail of jomi chatter. That is the trouble with you poets — 
70a talk BO much about life yon haven't time to appreciate it. I am a 
practical man and avoid dreaming as mnch as possible." 

"You are hopeless, Martin," said the Abbess; "you will go on through 
life hanging poets like poor Villon and will never have the glimpsea of 
another world that the Lady of the Saffron Castle had. You wiU not carry 

your own cross Perhaps you had better put out the caudles," 

■he added In despair, "you will never see the light that is in store for you." 

With childlike promptitude, Martin Bellefaye, the Lord of Ferriers en 
Brie, Lieutenant-Cnminel of the Provost of Paris, and Advocate of the 
Cbatelet, blew out the remaining sii candles, so that the quaint skull of 
the Lady of the Saffron Castle became invisible in the obscurity of the 
room, penetrated only by the fragile light coming throngh the open window 
from tht moon, drifting with a certain loneliness, an unmistakable regret, 
over the incorrigible Paris of Charles VII. 

CABDWBLL THOMPSON. 



To the Vigilantes 

(By a Gentleman- Ad venturer) 
After that wbatf You would know 
But never in leaping go as I go 
Kicking down to my death. 
Ages of theory, of surmise, of guess 
Will be nothing as tight grows the knot 
Round my purpling neck. 
Yon thinkers and sneerers and preachers. 
You sinners and paupers and saints, 
Gather and witness I But what will it gain yout 
tiook, but the eye cannot pierce 
Nor rend the curtain 
Through which I shall pass. 
In a moment whatf I shall laugh. 
This passing is only as the bright glow 
Of the leaping spark floi^ from vast coals, 
Seething, consuming, and passing from the mass 
To a certain end. To whatt 
Signal, you judges I Pass me through! 
My right is gained and I shall die 
But I shall know and knowing, smile. 

BICHABD F. CRANDEI.1^ 

The Struggle 
A broken wbisiter in the throbbing silence of the night, 
A golden dust-fleck in a dazzling shaft of light, 
A yellow violet choked among the weeds, 
A spring breeze bearing softly floating seeds. 
Truth's struggle yet with age-old lies 
Seen indistinctly, even by heav'n-bom eyes. 

ADALODIE McALUBTBB. 
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I. Mdlmf Honest FoUt Liu(h 

Stndiw in comedy, curions probinga into the methodB and aimi of eomie 
writer*, havs led me to ponder dd the lignifieanee of MoUere's remark, "It 
it a strange enterpriae to make honest folk laugh." It it strtiige beeauae th« 
great comedian deliberately tries to make "honest folk" langb at the verj 
human frailties, faolts, vices which naturally would impel the tbonghtfnl and 
sympathetio to tesfs. We are asked to langh at the pitiful spectacle of greed 
in ^e aged, of selftshness, deceit, hyprocrisy, nnfaithfulnesa, all ogly ont- 
eroppings of haman satnre. We do laugh very often, it seems to me, mere^ 
to keep from weeping. Sometimes the comic writer seems to invite a detached 
attitude. He obmres the bewildering complexity of things and determines 
to smile rather than take too seriously the fearful shortcomings of men. Very 
often, too, the comedian aims to evoke the purely spontaneous laughter of 
youth and animal spirits. Again, those great devotees of the comic muse, 
Moliere and George Meredith, with full understanding of the ethical and 
social value of laughter, use it as a weapon, as a preservative, as a gift of the 
gods, or of Mother Barth, to keep us sweet and sane, free from unnaturalneaa 
and deceit. 

For as Moliere said, " Tis a might? stroke at any vice to make it th« 
laughing stock of everybody ; for men will easily suffer reproof ; but they can 
by no means endure mockery." 

After all, comedy is e§aentially arbitrary, and it is this quality which 
makes it seem to me a "strange enterprise." 

HKUON F. B»LBflTON 

II. A Vindkation of Cjnidsm 

People who disparage cynicism forget that the captious snarl of the 
misanthrope requires a definite amount of intelli^nce. A cynic is hardly 
ever a dull person; he always displays an undeniable shrewdness that de> 
lights. To be sure, his misfortune is his failure to bear the responsibility 
of his perspicacity, tor he sees clearly into men and events and stands in 
terror of the reality he discerns. The sneer is his barrier against tiie severity 
of life. 

The analogy of cynicism and the sense of humor thus becomes obvious. 
Both qualities are unmistakably linked with mental shrewdness. Cynicism 
no less thsn a potent sense of humor will lead one to accurate estimations 
of proportion in the human scene, for the cynicsl attitude of mind will never 
view a human fact as a unique thing but will always refer it to the monotony 
of its class. No event will recover from such an immersion unaoathed. It 
becomes bereft of all illusion of comely appearance and stands revealed in its 
essential form. The remark of the commonplace people in Fitut, "She is 
not the first," is the cynical appraisal of a fact of Margaret's life. The 
world will not treat her tragedy as a unique circumstance, as an end in itsdf, 
but, necessarily, (tor society endures only by being callously cynical) will 
relegate it to Uie inevitable proportion it must assume in human ani- 
mals The sense of humor does no less. It manifests itself instinc* 

tively by reducing things to a right proportion. It ridicules by revealing the 
disparities of proportion in the life most of us lead. If we bat conducted 
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OUT lives so that they stood in sane proportion to the world we inhabit, the 
eomic artist and the satirist would lack an oceupation. It is by playing upon 
onr pretentions and foibles that they prosper. 

Plainly the cynic and the comic artist begin with the same mental equip- 
ment. Their approach is conceivably identical. Only an innate temperament 
determines the nature of their critical treacle. The comic spirit sees the fu- 
tility of obstructing or lamenting the natural order of things. The cynie, 
disappointed at his diaooTery of how the world is run, finds no capacity in 
himself for anything save unmitigated spleen — he cannot accept a heartless 
jest with philosophical equanimity. The comic artist's endowment permits 
a philosophical poise. The sincerity ot the two types is equally redoubtable. 
Chance emotional traits fix their respective attitudes. Thus you will always 
find the comic genius indulging in cynical moments — and the cynic lapung 
into genuine comic appeals. To be sure, a man's comic spirit or his cynicism 
is the resultant of a chance predominance of certain emotional tendeneies and 
is hardly a matter of fixed temper. Sorely the complete man most indulge 
in both these devices for looking at life. 

Certainly MoUere was such a one. He was never obsessed with the sense 
of humor. He was a man of strong prejudice. A sense of proportion did not 
condition his work because he was partial to virtue and right living. He 
ridiculed the manners of his time because he was bent upon improving them — 
at least, that would have been his pretention had he been summoned upon 
this point on Judgment Day. " 'Tie a mighty stroke at any vice," he avowed, 
"to make it the laughing-stock of everybody; for men will easily suffer re- 
proof, but they can by no means endure mockery. They will consent to be 
wicked, but not to be ridiculous." A crusader cannot escape cynical eon- 
victiona. If he would reform, he must first be a bit suspicions of variety, and 
of the persistence of evil at the right hand of good. Moliere dealt in cynicism. 
It was a delight of Voltaire's, too, of course. Why, the world would be a 
sorry place without it! Cynicism is like human nature: it is not innately 
evil but is terribly susceptible to evil. 

CASDWBLL THOMSON 



Plowing 

Oh, the joy of the touch of the turning sod. 
The spraying dust and the cmmbling clodt 
The greatest boon that life may give is not to die 
while yet you live I 

D'ABOX DAHLBEBQ. 

Fog 

A fresh damp coolness, fluorescent nothing. 

Fills the world beyond 
And leaves me in a little space of grayness. 
Behind, the blackbird and the meadow-lark sing softly, joyously; 
Before, the raucous boms call feverishly in many pitches 

Across the bay. 

UTTTT.T.TP WHITE. 
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Letters 

'Aidk" with Uniio, Tu Oordo, Muiball, 
W7 that On>d Opan !• the frMUM tUu 
■hm. Still twmk an mj ■^nriM i< 

,_odBstiaM of "0»»«lkri* B*tieM»" a>d 

' ' Pa^iMcL ' ' I im]o7*d tham thorosffal;. 

I Join th« Chicago mBltltad* ia prtiat of Chaliapln, but I eao t fed iti lora for 
"onr iUry." JUay doM frt anrand nrprliiBi^ will for & womaa of hor >f«, but 
I fWl that ite om'-Mto, BBd u f or liBglBir-oha iaa ma bar taae with MBrtUag ethw 
Uua TolML 

lAlt wotk I (BW Jooo^ SkUdkraot ia "Th« Hi^wu Hu" aad remoddlad mj opUga 
of tho 7«« 1b drama. "The Old Boak" tad "Tho rool" had almoot gxModad mj eadnr- 
■■«• la that llM. SarUor is th« nar I anlmd "Hortoa of tho Iforios," a nafly food 
ntlra. Tba "Chaaro^oorli" asd Hi. ZlwMd'i "FolUaa" of lart jeor an dnuriag food 
hooon aad ibarinf ndlo bToad^eaattaf atodiaa with BotherB and Martowo, thii waofc. 

Bat 1b the BoiBinf I ihatl foal that opera and diaaia aro onlj a amaH part of Ufo 
ban aad thall forea thou dowa to whara tha; boIoBf . Tho (Mdl of tba atack-jard* ocea- 
pin Hora apaea thaa aa^rtUuf alaok Bat oa^ oeeaiMDall7 doaa it poaatrato to tba dowa- 
towK dlaferlet. The charm of the CUeafo tJnt*eni^ eampna ia Bade aomewhat qnaa- 
ttoaaUa bj the nDdodan one reeeiTea alawit daily of feitlUier plaata aad airiotB (taaka. 

I bannt (topped watehlnf faeaa (thaj an numeroiu) aad at tbuaa I-ake Ifiehifaa Mb 
to lalta tha plaaa of hifh moantaiaa. Bat I hara fonad a froadom bora that I baHera la 

^ACK STONE. 



I am BOW coBtant to ba on tba oppoaita aide of tha earth to the oaa irikere I ha*o 
alw^n liTad. 

Hare, on tba lanathaa, w 
trtrnt, and tha enatoBara ait 1 
fo aloBf tbo laft (Ida of the 

elaa, tha Chinaaa are firm indlTidnaliata, and go atrufht ahead at i 
aach to ear* for himaalf . 

Tor tho fntnra of Qilaa wa moat tnrn to tha atadeala, who are foad of qnotlaf 



one paitkDlar alofau — "Tba atodata of tod^ are the auatav af toaaomnr." Oartalnlj 
tba CUbb of tod^ doaa not aaed laadara, — there are alread; too manj; bnt tba Cbiaaaa 
Tapnblia la raalkinf tremaadoaa power abeadj. The ' ' fntsra iiiaaloia ' ' ■Beoaoafollj re- 
riftad Japanaoa afgraaalon la ISSO, and it )• aatiral; to bor atndaata that CUbb o 
Ubar^ af tha praNat tlma. Toda; tho atndaata are latlafied to aiarelBa tbetr po 



' ■Beoaoafollj re- 

._ . . _^ . _ . . , . . t Cblna owea bar 

Ubar^ 1^ tha praaaat tlma, Toda; tho atndaata are latltfied to axardaa tbetr power for 

— " — ' " — ■" "■-"- •"-'^— —J daelare TaeatioBa 1b a moat Tigorona fadiloa. 

_ a doaed la Daeambar hj tha atadMto' aaaoeia- 
tloa, aad tha praaldiDt and reflatrar of one were unpoUad to reugn. Tboa the atadaata 
aia eagaged ia laboratory laaaooa is tba eiarelaa of power. Aa Bartraad Ihiwill haa lati- 
matad, tba "alaepiag glaat" ia awakanlag; another generation win aaa bim folly prepared 

to mold tha world to hit wiabaa or to daatroy It. F — — ' "■ — " 

Bartrasd Boaaall and atUl And ooneWaa o««apied br 

aaaea it moat aaaared]; la, la literature, art, adonca, iodoltry, i 

BICHABD TTNDEBWOOD. 
CoBataatiaaple, Tnrkajr. 

It ia hard aomatlinaa to realiia that I am aetaally oo the otber aide of the Atlaatie at 
the extreme ead of Europe with Aaia In alf^t. From onr apartmeat wladow wa look out 
on the Qoldea Horn to Stambonl, the Turhlab aaction of Coaatantinaple. Bnood on the 
left we eateh a glinpaa of the B«a of Harmora. The beat viewa were in former tlmea 
moaopolUad by tba Saltana and tbair rojal famlllaa. Now the nrdana of the Seraglio hare 
baan truuformad into a pnblic park ud It ia peaalbia, b7 obtalaing apeeial permiaaioa, 
to aoter the palaeaa, Thi Bultan lad too oneartain a Ufa to ba enTied, bnt whan jon 
imaglaa him alttlng eroaa-loffed on hla low dlTan corered with Perilan rafa and aoft 
cnabloni and enjoying at a guince the Harmora, the Boaphorna, and the Golden Horn, yon 
think him, after all, a Ineky maa. 

Stambonl today ia dlagy aad exoaedin^ poor. The honaea are anpointad aad 
weather beaten ; latticed wladDwa make tbem dark and exelnalTe lotAlng. The atraata, 
pared with cobble atone, are nanow and winding. Our one, two, three, torn, a, l\ e, 
atop atreeto are not to ba found here. Tbinga Joat happen to ba at the; are. A big 
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gr^' 



THB FRONTIBB 

.. „ . . n tha mlddla of the itraet perhmpa. TB17 wall, lat it 1U7. Tha puMra- 
1 go ftrouid it. Ormpe Tlnaa grow mfoTmallj o*«r tha ihabby bonaaa, •ametimaa 
axtoiding their braueiiet wtom tb« ttreata, thna fomiiig u ubor to wmlk nndtr. 
OmneteriM are avatTwbere. sUntiog tomba tuid bUck erpraat treea an on tba boiiaat 
atreeta. Like tfaa grtpa Tine and tha plana trw th^ happen, and Stamboul doea not 
obieet. 

The eUef reereation ia bauaring. BreiTOBe U alwaja going at liaa jnat been. The 
Grand Baiau wu oom a atable bwlt bj one of the finltani for hia thaaauid and one 
horeee.. The atalla have been ««>iT«rted Into abopa in whidi the keeper Mrree 70a tea or 
coffee ae fon prefer, while 70a barftin with falm. Sometlmea jma loUd ailvei eandlaatidt 
tnma ont to b* plated — bat not atwari. 

HBLBN 8TBBIT. 

Btoehbolm, Oetobar, IBES. 

Wa are daaparateir in lore with Stockholm. Hera la real beantr and qnaintneM, 
real charm and atmoaphere. Parii Blone poaaeaaea qnlte tha aama air — nnlaaa it ba Tienaa, 
wUeh I don't know yet. 

The Swediah premiare of "Ann* Oiriatie" ia next week, and ws are soiag to be 
allowad to aea aoma of the rehearaala. Wa bava tiekata for a Swediah pwfomianee of 
Barrie'a "The Admirable Crichton". Theae are at tha BoTal Theatn. Wa told Thial, 
tha atage manager of Harald Andre, of the BotkI Swediah Opera, that w« were craiy 
to aea their "Bamaon and Delilah" or "Macbeth" or "Oarmen"; to our amaaemant 
he went to the telephone and talked with Andre, who ia going to do " Cbrman ' ' for na 
earlier than he had planned. Thia morning we had a apecial ahowlng at the Opera Honae. 
I ha«e dreamed of effect* in the theatre bnt never auj aa lavel)> aa thoee realiied in the 
lighting with the photographed eloada whirlins in prajcctiDn aeroia the cTclorama. To- 
morrow we are to haye a look-in at a rehearaal of the Swedish ballet. 

Thia afternoon Olle Nordmark, a acenlc artiat who worked for aome time at the 
Hoecow studio, took n« ont to eee Drottnin^olm, the Swediah Venaillea. The theater 
there, boUt abont ITM, ia in perfect preeemUon. Ton cant imagine how exciting it waa 
to go into one of thoao I8th oentory aadltorioma, with the fnnn; little aid* boxea, tha 
rojal thronaa, and the old cnrtain atill working. On atage, all the original decoraUva 
ecener;, even to the old waTe-maehine and the candle-lighting apparatni, wse in place. 
Ia Uie other rooma, a eoUeetion haa been made of print* and drnwinga for the Comedla 
dall'Arte and eonrt featiTala and maaqnea from Henri m to Lonla XIV. 

I've not recoTored from Stockholm yet. 

onlj Montana knowa how to ba ao kind. 

a cold, naaty, eonamnDtive drtule. It didn't look like rain; 

> awimminc pool. Today It la clear and beantlfnl — jnat one 
hailatoim. It 'a fawinating b7 the csnala, with the crooked little aevaateanth centary build- 

ingi, and the fnnnj, twisted, domed towara 

—^ ■■ 'a nothing ia the Uieatre here. On our firat night in a Danlah theatre we heard 
"Jntchmi ~ ~ 



"The Flying Dutchman" at the Opera. Terrible, atrociona, unmentiDnable. The alnging 
wa* enoush to eouTuIae me with maatoidltii. And the aeeneirl And tha produeUont 
mach too near, Andre'* amailng work in opera. More than one thing rotten 



in the Mate. . 



It had been gloom; and rainy there. But it waa a fool 'a paradise compared to what 
Berlin la like. The flrat thing we ran into in the itation waa a flock of beggarg. And 
you cannot go a foot without meetiag them. That first night, with the drive from the 
atatlon to the Kaiaerhof, T won't aoon forget. Only every other street lamp waa lighted. 
Ko automobile* to be aeen. The dark aide atreeta deserted nnttl we croeaed Unter den Linden, 
which waa jammed and crowded. And finally the Koiserhof itaelf. It waa rather ghastly. 
The "beat hotel" hind of thing bccomea painfully poor and run down. We went down 
•tair* to get a little food. The dining-room waa filled with quiet, deaperate people, who 
had only beer before them. And not a soond of laughter anywhere. Not even conversation. 
Juat a dread hind of lilenca. And unspeakable grimness. A sense of tragedy. We 
laughed for a few mlnntea but foand onrselvn rather ont of order. And when wa smiled 
at the bllUona of marks that an omelette and coffee cost tha waiter almoat wept. Before 
we knew It we had caught the spirit of the place and we sat aijent and depreaaed. 

The next morning wsa even worse. We faced the atreeta for the firat time. During 
the Eight over tbroa hundred casea of plundering Ikad been reported. They wer« eaail; 
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«nUla^ b7 th* ttm**. UnUt dm Llnd«a lookad Ilk* ntth 

mMm^ dKided t« nor* thmi. It wh JaawMd witk «adnf*d, oBdmlctkad ; 

WM* wltbotrt wotfc. TIm crowdi pvbM op aid dows wUboot •( 

walked ud walked aad walked. Aid tber walked wttkout ain. 

to do. BefgBia waje at erBTT otkar foot. Bat dgaa of poIWa aad eoldiarT w«to as* 

0»« paliMBaa to about stmt tkne bloeka. Aad aa aoldlan. Ootaatoaally a traA wM 

•oldim eanjiu com would fl? b7. Aad anrywhara daaolatioa. BcvHa today la a 

brokaa place, ft u tb* capital of a dafoatod ptopla (till la tb* proe— of defeat. No 

aettUnc NadJoatBeata have beaa Bade beeaoaa the demaadi for rMdjoetncat are too 

rood la pToUbUhelr Uab. Ifaat k joat bow at about a dollar aad a balf a poaad. 
Buttor la almiiat a dollar. And battar aad milk ar« ealj fivaa ont by apedal allotmcata. 
U^ aeioea tbo itreol from the pritate hooae in which we aro now it^lag la a bnttar 
and milk elora. And people bare to wait ootaide of It ewaetimea a* loag a* Cra howa 
before tbej can fet la to baj what tbaj want. 

But In apite of all that tbe Miiialiw are wide open. We bave foaa to orer fifteea per- 
fonnaneea In tbe last two wadn aad have oslr aeen one half -filled hanea. Brea BelBbardfa 
"Oroaaea Sebaiiipielbaaa " "The tbaatra of the fiTa hnadted" waa 



crowded when we w 

i«r. beeaoae in the ootr' actea ther 

_..._.... ... . . Teat-pocketi ai . . , . 

J of aandwiebea. The attoot eaia, the raiiioadi, the tbeatret, tb* art gM- 
leru*. ue airena ar* flDad wHb aaadwieb-oater*. 

And th* theatrea tbey five tbelr laat penny for are worth the Baerinea. Tm«^— uij 
American eltj uDder atmllar condition! going without food to pack the theatre to *•• 
"Favt", BehilUr'i "Fleaco", "Peer Ornt", "Hlnna Toa Bamhelm", Ha^tmann, 
Shaw, StrlndborK, George KalH>r, ud Wedckind, or "L* Hairiace de nfaro"t Orj^^a 
of iimllar atandiiig in an Bngllib lepertoryT It jut wouldn't be dona. Bat U Berlin 
;ou bare a bard time getting ieata to anj of them. 

Xa la endlcM here. I dont mean only Wagner. Bnt erery nl^t the fire or aia 
aaei are jammed. 
What int«r««t« me enormon*l7 1« the Volksboha* Theatr*. It I* • peopled theatre with 
a tradition. It it owned and operated bj a worhingmen'i theatrical aodaty. Tbe organl- 

> in ite h 
The beet of tfaMe is th* Volkabnlin*, tb* roctUeet thsatre here. 

Gtarmau acting ii at a mle bad. It hat the Tlrtue of elarit; and tbe cnrae of nolae. 
It make* th* tlmpleet thing poaderona. It la operatic. It* ntual note i* one of fatigniag 

Munich, Deoember, im. 
We're been eonUauall7 on tbe jump erer aince we left Berlin. Firat Lelptlg, where 
"Tbe Bobbert" waa being ^Teu In a performanee that muat rlls what'i left of Sebllier. 
Tlien Frankfort for four daja. Weichert ii on* of the beet of the r(|rf>mr> in Oeruian;. 
Hit career leent a tjpieal one among Oennan director!, and eiplalni why German diiwtioa 
la infinitely raperior to the direetioB that Bngland or America boait of. New York ha* 
a contempt for academic training 1> the theatre not ihared bj Germanj. Where tlM 
theatre la more an art than a boalBeea, and where the State coven ttoi-offiee loeee* that 
training becomee both poieibi* aad necattaiy. The Qgnnaa director know! Ut datalca 
before he pnte them Into reheaiaal. H* la acbooled In them. He kaowe them both aa 
lit«ratnre and theatre. He know! their itage tradition*. What he bringe to thai! 
himielf It what eatabliahea him, and mark* hU altill^. Bnt before he li allowtd to OTer- 
whalm them with a freakith IndlTldualiim he haa a theoretical baehfroand for hit break 
wtih tradition. 80 Weichert, like Martin, Jeatner, Hagemann, Bn-gei, and 7ahUng> 
itudled at the aehool of Loni* Dnmont in DnaMldorf before he began to direct. Th«i« k« 
learned the fundamental! of hie art. 

Weitbaden, whci* Oail Hagemann it a very nod direetor, and Malaa are wttUn the 
Oaeu^ed Ai«*. Darmitadt It jutt beyond the French Area. We were outtad from tba 
train torn* four and a balf mllee from there at an IniignUltcant little Tillage. And w* 
had to walk the reat of the wayl OUmblng to the "M'' It cUJd't play oempared with 
four and a lialf milea aeroa! flat, muddy country, hot and oaintaretting, when you're pro- 
pared to travel like a human being, and are tattled down to a book. Four aad a bikf 
mltea with beary overcoat!, and baggage. Fortunately tbe bigger bag* were earriad in 
little wagona by bojt who make excellent malea. But It waa worth It. I^larti ia the 
deilgner at tiie Darmitadt Btat* theatrit, and It a man of nnuanal abilitiea. 

Munich 1* int«reating beeaote of the joint woii of linaobacb and PaaettL ThMr 
"Hamlet" I* Uie moet completely convincing atylixed Shakeapeare I liave aam. But even 
•tyiiaed prodootion teemt to get in itt own waj tooouM or later. In "Hamlet" tha 
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NOTES ABOUT OONTBIBIIT(«a 

Muj BrenB«n CUpp (irifa of Pnatdsit 
0; H. CUm) b a grmdiuta of th* UaiTcni^ 
at South Dakota. 

John Sbaffw, 'E4, and Biehard Oaadoll, 
'24, an atndeat* in tbe Boboel of Joornalim. 

B07 Cuflald U a itndat la tlie Bebool 
of Foraatr?. 

Et«^ Hdiraj, "SO, )■ ttndjiiiK burin wi 
adndnlatratioii. 

Tlolst Craln, ■£«; D'Ani; Dalilbor, >SS; 
Owdw^ Thoouon, "SS; Dorothy Jahnwm, 
'£S, and John Frohllehcr, 'SO, ar* dolag 
tfaalr major work in EnglWi. 

Grau Baldwin, 'SE, It doing gradnata 
work in Enifish. 

Anni Oromwall, 'SI, li teaching at St. 
Ignatini. 

Adaloni* HeAlUrtvr, 'BS, wai a itndant 
in BngUihp 

Taala LennftroBd Bowo, 18, wm a diar- 
tar membar of Th« Trvntia editorial boaid. 

Jaek Stono, '23, ii doing nmnpapar work 

Bkhiard UBderwood, ti, it teaching in a 
collage at Wnehaag, Qdna. 
H«l«n Stroit, 'E3, li living in Conitanti' 

, ii atodjing and teach- 

?olui Uaaon Brown tan^t drama on the 
eampia dnring th« 19£S anmmer aaarion. He 
ia in Ewope Btadying the production of 
drama ttere^ 



illp White, 



Bordeau Merc. Co. 

833439 So. Hiniu Ky. 



Croc«n nuqr com« 

and Groceri maif go 

but BourdcMu Merc Co. ia ttill 

doing buaineM «t Ae old atMid. 



ALWAYSC 



Ciocoy. 610-611 Meat. 423 



A Really Great Play 



— jnit "went on tho rocka" in New York. It ■ 

by A muter, writb > grat dieme and a great American 

biatorical character aa the central figure. 

It failed not becauae of lack of merit — but because it 
was not what the public wanted in the way of dramatic 
entertainment It waa OUT OF STYLE r 

In OUT buuneaa, the secret of succeaa ia to sense and 
supply the demand of the public in the way of STYLE 
as wdl as quality. 

It i* what you want to btqr, not what we want to sell, 
that is important 

MlSSOmAMERCANTM Ca 
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Tk*r* can Iw pa battai 
adrartuamanl Ikaii ■ pWaad 
coatonaT. Aocardiiiclr. that* 

for at«r«ka«pioK tlwB tha 
maiBtaikaDca o( a aarvica to 
p*apU wkick ia iannUr **- 
naBibaml long ahar tha 
lUr'a ahoppinf ia emiplMML 
Tkat'a tka kind of aarric* 



TUt Stan WB* crMitad aad 
kaa IsBg baan aatabUakad 
vpOB Ik* bnad priDcipla •( 
tb* aau* Hoar* trMtmant 
alika to all BhrB]r«. 

It H tkii piBctiea that givaa 
too canta' warth a( nliw !■ 
woda for avoiy dollar apoM 



,;^^S — ^^. 



■va dlM«n' w . 
I "Ha^at" naad • 
tf ttapa wHh mueum 

_- . MtM. Thtm b« 

"pUntad Ophalia In tha parlor," M Qcj- 
wood Broon wrota. Iilnnabaeh asd PaataM 






equU iBJnatiea. 



Thqr eanr o 
t esdoaad 0(A 



I're r 

fenea. A wlute-waahad wall ii pat aenai 

tha itapa and pUtfonn*. And tk«t U alll 

Tba 0«Tmaa tbcatra la tbe vumtiaa t« 
the mla. It'i north tan tripi to nrope 
the whola, tha uanua r 



year. 

than *Bj I 

The I ■■ 



rope > 



i of tha 



Engliah itaga ara lacking. Tha 
paffne of th« trlangla that la foi«*«r on 
tap In Fimnea i* fortoacta^ mlMlac. Tha 
pnlpit iMibbla and •nbwn B«qakMne« that 
umna moat AraarieaB anorti to tha aeopa 
of plniainf oolj tboaa who want dtranion 
la complatel; abaent. The theatre la aeriona 
buainaaa in Oermai^. It ia coaunoa Brennd 
on which ararTOBa maata. It la not Eitt la 
tht h«Bd> of a ahoaan few to do with what 
thij will. It b the SUte'i pro 
above all the people 'a. It la c 
g. Ita aetlBf 



enterprliiiig. 



I alone ia bdow par. 



Desk Lamps 
Curling Irons 

Everything 
Electrical 

Baker & Walford 

Florence Hotel Block 



ELECTRICAL GIFTS SERVE 1 



ir Advartlaan Are Our 



_._ aetlnc all 

Ib Ilgfatinf , in iaanaiTi ia d ... 

the leader. The day of tha marhinna it aboot 
over. Barolrinc ataoea, wagon atagga, atiik- 
ing atagga are no langer of nipreB* im- 
portance. Porarty hai rtopped what threat- 
ened to be a template meehanlealiiatloB of 
the theatre. Tht maehani«a have beaaina 
maaaa not aada. BimpUcltj and eanaet 
effort an tha damintnt notaa. And )rr both 
an arengg of high athleranent ia reaebed 
that no avbm itaga In Wgatem Eorope eomaa 

JOHN ICABON BBOWN. 



Btilbs 

a I7 waiting eaa tranafornt Uaek 
earth to p ' 



And from 



» parfoiaed Ml 
the dark at 



iMt appear la 



fair, 

t wonder will the Httle thonghta I'm keeping 
In my note-booh 
read into blaom when I flnd time to 
bring them oat from there. 

UABY BBEtTNAN CLAPP 



Spectnd Moon 

I woks lait night and peering through tha 
Cau^t the pale, miaty face of tbe old 



bating 
And 



a ipectral li^t abont the room, 
beard Ue low aad aong that nl|^t- 

' JOHN G 
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The Frontier 

Book Shelf 



One of Iht memban of the board of 
iditon of llw Frootls dsrioK 1020-1921, 
Uojd 8. TbompMB, ii pkraDt tndi Joint- 
editor of a n«w magmiina, Oenllr, Brottier, 
pnbUifaed In San FranciKo. The awodata 
editor, Pearl Hef farlin, bai alio been a eon- 
tribntor to The Frontitr. In the fLrat 
onniber (February), are artielei or vene by 
pTafeeaon J. H. Underwood, S. H. Coi, and 
B. 8. White, of oni SUte UniTenity faenlty, 
and verw from Hary Doerr ('22), Oraee 
Baldwin CSS), and the editor himaelf. 
ManriM Brown, well known on out eampua, 
eontribntaa an article on the theater in San 
Fianclaeo. Other eoatrlbntori, some of them 
prominent fignrea in contamporary literatnre, 
are Hlchaal Qold, Oaoeriere Taggart, George 
Stirling, Jerome Hopkint, Carter Jonea, and 
the eo-edltor, Chnter Voniar. Omtlf, Brother 
la ''a magaalne of IdsM," by Ma own ««ii< 
fearion; by ita content* lt« eontenta It joiti- 
flea the deacrlptlon. The eonatiy nwdi 
magatlnea of Idea*. Thia one ihonld be en- 
Boniaged. Tbe anbaeriptlon price la (2.90; 
the addraaa 2417 Waafalngton Street, San 



H«B Uk» Oo4*: B. O. Wella. (Maemll- 
Ian, Hew York, 1923.) The book that 
bring* all Ufe within the novel 'a acopa and 
'~~'~ with political, religion* and *oelal 



and through. Became Well* beliena that 
the novel la the logiuil medium throngh 
which to do the work of human reconcilia- 
tion and eloeidation, it 1i tbrongh it that he 
la attempting to ihow the anceea* of civUl- 
lation araoanting altlmately In anceeaa 
of aympathy and nnderetanding. Therefore 
he ereat« a CtopiL Hii Utopia in it* be- 
sinningB had no knowledge of which onr 
Earth ha* not the gerna, no power that 
Earthlinga might not nae, it ia the place — 
bat for Ignorance and darknna and iirite 
and malice—that tbe Earth might be. We 
are projected ai enddeDlj aa Ur. Bamataple 
ia Into thl* world threo thoniand year* In ad- 
vance of our own. 

There i* inch power in the writing that 
one forget* to qneatiou the mean* of getting 
beyond the fourth dimenaioa, atraining in- 
atrad toward the "Dear Dream of Hope and 
Lorellneea" that Wella ihowa. Beautiful 



EDDY'S 



// you want 
the best that 
can be had 
ASK FOR 



Eddy's Bread 



WHEN ■■^ 
IN ^ 

QUEST ' 

OF 

ENTERTAIN- 
MEOT. WHY 
IS IT THAT 
THE 



Wilma Theatre 



IS YOUR 

FIRST CHOICE) 

THERE'S A 

REASON 
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TKe 

Associated Students 

Book Store 



Sand your Uundiy 
horaa in » 

HANDY LAUNDRY 
PACK 

Wn hmn n dmdr. 

Comfl and 

ASK TO SEE IT 



Buy from your Store 



aad Mrfwt p«apla i> > world nor* laralj 
than EwtbHaf* ««> faaagin*, a pUo* wk«r* 
Elnltein^ tlMMT of tk* tonrth iIIiimIim li 
Dot rnlj maimtSij nndentood bat rtaOf 
improTod, a foranBiBt fon>dad npoa tb* 
IdM that 1b ul bot T«iT panoaal thfiup nti- 
Tat« propert7 to a avtoaaM to maalfwA ■ 
Botbamleal, phyriolofleal and poTehologiMl 
po«or attaised (at MTond aaTtuag imac- 
iBOd, a dMT latarpntation of tba tnrth 
that a wn of Ood bad tan^t, a world the 
reanlt nt odDcatloB— bMaoae Utopia had 
adioola and laaeho i a who wor* all that 
•obooU and tMchor* maj bo. ... . "Perhapa 



. OiTan oaij tha wilL" 



Biajr ami Intr: Uowdra Powja, 
(Amsriean LlbraiT Bartlea^ Haw Ton, 
ins.) Thia book ia a coDeetloB of AatobM 
aad ftorica of AMea and England tnm 
tho iOHbro p«n of a nodtra Omar KhmaM. 
It la a moUMholy Bab>d]rat wrttta with an 



I pblloaophj that baa 
coacnlatod Into a blaek athdam. Uka tha 
old "TontnakoT," Ifr. FowTa, "auddanad 
tqr a fiUal doom," hu roaehod "Uh aoth- 
1d{ ho aat out from ' ' and finda — tha oamo- 
"a naea into the Ttif bowala o" " ' 



cemetery ' 



the abamefol Tidra of 
mortal ipomj," annlhilatioD. And wltt 
the dafUnt coonge of the old PoraiaB b* 
trlea to aeupt the ineritable and flad in 
the dread of death a diTine thrill that "add* 
a tang and reliab to life." The aoeret 



I andeaTora to beliaTe that he ia 
detaehod, bat one roeopiiiea hla detachment 
aa Bpnriona. Ho Imafioee he ia reai^ad, 
bnt bia redgaatioa It a hopelaaa defiance. 
Thnniftaont the aketchea there ia the aamo 
monotony of mood, the aaine nDdennmnt of 
I II »a1 III lam Wbererar he (a, whererer he 
took*, he alwaja before him aaea: 

"On Ebony and Irory the 

aame dark doom la writ." 
The ikatchea are of nneqoal merit. Cer- 
tain oneo eridence an artificiality of dealn. 
Tin Wrjmak to a deliberate effort to M 
horrible. How It Happtt to an old atory 
told in an old wo;, in Thmodf and In 
Dnitk the author ia at hia metaacboUo boat, 
riaeo abore any preeoneeiTad plan. 

— J. A. L. 



How t« Make tkcBMt •( Uf*: ArnoU 

Bonuett, (Doran, IMS.) The way to maka 
the boat of life to to acknowled|0 aU tho 
factor! of liriug. In aaerting thia, Mr. Boa- 
Dott doea not formulate anlTeraal lawi per- 
talniag to the relative Importanee of theae 
faetara. Neltber dooo he ear that certain 
faeton make up every llfo. H« only a d vtoea 
thoao who are apiritnally inclined to aekaowl- 



Our Advarllaara Are Our Fiiande— Bur From Tham. 
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u* kbls t« live withoiit it) ; aad thoM who 
■n in Io*e to MlmowltdBe tMM& (naleai 
thBj are mbia completely to illgnee it dur- 
ing their livea). 

In beginning life, we >lioiild tint find oor 
ttrnperunent. Knowledge of oonelTei en- 
kble> w to chtKwe work in which we mi; 
eipieii our perionalitiei. Bneh exprawian it 
our gr ett ert ■ooree of happinan, «nd ensblM 
HI to put the most into life. Ednestion 
■Ikoiild fint uqnaint <u with oor pbTiieal 
being uid aiTironnient. It then ihoald en- 
able ne to make a living, for all life haa 
fi phjil£al baala; then it ahonld teach na the 
datiM of parenthood and citiHuhip. 

The Ut«r etupter* deal with the neeeeaity 
in middle life, of taking an inventorj of onr 
bpTiieal and gpiritnal lolTee. Are we liTing 
for aomethiDg more durable than material 
attraetionBl Have ws become ao conceited 
that we have indoead oonelTei In moral 
eodei which ws are not williag to teati 
Take stock and admit that "tocietj ia aa 
perfect a« we are." 

—A. o: 



Vhn Nm 

(Knlekerboeh 



Lord Dnntanj. 

(Knlekerboeker Preu, 19B3,) Dnnaany'a 
«nmmeDt on life ai ravealed in theas aii 
■mall p1a;B sums itaclf ap into "Irony, 
iron^, ^1 ia ironv." He ia vitally inUraated 
in mdividnala, bat he ia more interested 
in the incacopsble ironj of life. Five of the 
plaja torn an ironic flip-flop at the final 
Bcence, leaving the reader gaapiog and vety 
thoughtful. Tet there ia no effort -" 



thonghtfolneas; the pIsTi are delightfoll; 
t_._. __i . jjj Ju jjg jj( j^j^ ^^ 

his fondamantal 



depth goea home — to atay. One can't gat 
■way from these people who haTo the world 
bj the tail and diacorer when they are 
earnestly hanging on that that ia qnite what 
thn least daaire. 

Beaidea the elear.flyed philoaophy of life, 
the playa are ecoaomieally written and, aince 
an but one of them has been aoceaaafnily 
prodoeed, would onqneatlDnably go on the 
atage. There i> an Intangible beauty in the 
conception of thia man who can see ao 
clearly the cruelties of life yet who e 
amila. It is this quality of joyful serl 
that gives distinction to Dunsany's playa. 
We have many writers who are able and 
content to be Joyous; we have many who are 
more than anxious to be aeiiona, but of 
anther* with a aense of such happy aerioDa- 
aeas aa Donaany 'a w« hare all too few. 
—V. B. C. 



b: Gamaliel Bradford. 

(Hon^ton-Hifflin Co., 19e3.) Borne of the 
moat notorious, enigmatic, provoking and 
withal fascinating characters in American 
Uatory are here presented for our acquaint- 
ance. At the outlet Mr. Bradford intro- 
duces US to a traitor to his eonntty, Benedict 
Arnold; then to that rebel Thomas Paine, 
whom Booaerelt called a ' ' f Uthy little 
athdat; " to the frlvoloua, high-apirited 
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If Juliet washed for 
Romeo 

WaDt sf conn*, natkmi m pro- 
■■ic ■■ waakins avar tronUad Ra- 
mao and Jnlial. Bui jual luppoaa 
■kaj' hmi ataitad is a atca littla 
kitckanatta apartnanl wilb Mnr- 
phyi-in-tka-mll and kot and cold 
iaailor*, aad aoppoaa Ika laaadiy 
wagDa want aloag ikair attaal avarjr 



Missoula Laundr? 
Companj) 



THE COFFEE 
PARLOR 



WKere everyone 

goes after the 

slu>w 



Always the Best 



Jota 

nlMad'baiBg popolar aid napaeta^; 
Jamln Batlar, rain and axaaiMratiif ; and, 
flaally, to tka Tougvt menibar of tUa naw 
fratarnlty, Hr. Phineaa T^lor Banot, 
manafar of tha paatatt thaw on Mtth, 

Thaaa ara word portrait*, "p^ehographa," 
aa Mr. Bradford htmaalf eaUa tbam, rathar 
than Uograpfaiaa. Qaiektj tka anrtranmantal 
badigTOOBd and Um important annta in the 
Ufa of tba atttar aia akatdkad in and tkM 
tha artiat eoneantrataa on tin dolliMiation af 
eharactar. Hardn llaa tho nuwtor work- 
manahlp. Out of tb* mnaa af kttm, auto- 
biofraphle*. and taatiaioDUlt tht Unar m*m 
ia dlaUltod. The better one baa known the 
ebanuter Drafiooalj, tba man one naat 
appraeiate Mr. Bradford 'a aneeeaa In ronnl- 
Ing the aeoreta of tiie nnlqneneaa and faadnn- 
tlwi of bia peraonnllty. Brarr quotation 
count*. BreiT arent notod ia ralennt. In 
the baat of thaaa aaaaja— thoaa on PaintL 
Burr, and Brown — the author foigeta MbmoU 
and iwecipa on in a riforoua and brilliant 
a^le. 

If there ii asf llmiUtton felt ia randlng 
thcae BiiaI;r*M it ia on* that i* inhta^t in 
Ifr. Bradford'* " i^jehograpb " method. The 
hnnuu aool i* a mOTing thing, eonatantly 
''■■'■Si'iKi growing or dwindling, or merely 
oacitiatiDg back and forth in ratpoaae to Ita 
eontatta with life, and all we avar ■•• ia the 
ahadow it throw* upon the eitarnal world. 
Manlfeatlj, either a momentary picture or n 
compoalte picture of thii matins ihadow i* 
not a repraaeutatlTe portrait. Perbapa the 
oonpoaite portrait eootalna the moat truth 
and tbia la the one Hr. Bradford prafsn. 
WhateTer elae, bia attsmpta are most earefol 
and aincere and thn* remarkablr aueeeaafuL 
— O. W. H. 
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Old H-'ivM TaU. It U * . 
aocietj or a elaaa but of a famUj eompooed 
of man and wife and aeirant. The book- 
aeller, a mlaer, aad bia wife, a blooming 
widow before marriage late in life to Sie«r- 
man, eeonomiie on food and the eomforta of 
life diMitroDilT ; the raloable portnit of the 
book i* of Ellis, tlw acrraot. EUie will be- 
come a cliHic aemnt tignrs in fiction. The 
•o human reaJiam of Mr. Bennett aave* na 
from onr too likely thou^t alioiit the m*ntal 
and amotioDal porertj of the poor. Hoat 
wrlteta are either npercilioua or aontimental 
toward their poor; not ao thii writer, for 
he knowa that thej hare ' ' problema ' ' which 
they think throng Just u traly as more 
fortunately placed membera of aodcty. On* 
would itren the fact that they do think 
throngh thsae perplaiitisa. And their emo- 
tional itirring* ire of a* much importanee, 
often ae intricate, aad alwaya humanly 
ilgnificant. In other worda, men are men 
in whaterer oondltlon of life one finda them, 
and Mr. Bennett know* thi* fact. Too few 
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rcftdara do know Uat fa«t. 
.«d and a hsart uid ibe dmi 
i, it U true, accordion to the ariato' 
Bojit, but to aa gaoA, often aa taoiid, 



Tb« Fhaow Trafcdr af the Qa«M af 
Gamwall : ThomM Hardj. (HaeiDiUaii, 
IiODdoQ, NoTamber, ieS3.) Tbe writer '■ 
addition to the title page readi, "A New 
Tenlon of an Old Storj Arranged ai a Pia; 
for Hununen in One Act Beqalring No 
Theatre or Scenerr. " Therefore the hand- 
ling la ilmple and aevere and, probablr, tma 
to the emotion of that earlj time of Trii- 
tan and Iwalt, not lubtle at all. There ie 
the atrength of aainething elemental in the 
telliog. The reader gathere the feeling that 
life goei on aa ahe will, almoat the pagan 
Anglo-Baion fataliitie view of life, Fata goea 
erer aa ihg wilL Hr. Hardj la in hia 
eightj-fomth jeai; the play might well have 
been written b; a man m the earl; thirtiea. 



, Padraie Colnm. (Mae- 

millan, 19SS.) The writer's first novd; we 
know him first aa a poet. In the B0*e1 
there Is the flaTor of earth that so stronglj 
aavora his verse. A good storj, hoddlad 
in the telling in Tariooi pla<«s and spread 
ont in other plaets; bat posseaaed of the 
qoaUt^ of genuine people. The tale enl- 
mlnatia in the recent troublea In Ireland- 
One deaiies more fiction from the writer. 
— H. G. M. 



Tate W. Peek. (Dor- 

lee, Philadelphia, I0E3.} Mr. Peek was 
a atndent of the class In creatiTS writing at 
this UniTersitj during the jear 1910 IBSO. 
Be was one of the fonnders of this maga> 
alne, the first issue of which appearvd in 
Ma7, 19B0, under the name, Tkt ItontoiMn. 
The novel, which haa reeentlj been published, 
is cleanl; written, quleklj mOTing popular 
fiction. It catches the spirit of 1^ ont-of- 
doon, is full of fresh ur. The description 
of a eommuDit; partj given In the eonntrr 
•ehoalhnuse la the fmsrt record of life in 
the book — it ii faithful to the spirit of SDch 
occasions, faithful to human nature, humor- 
ous, well written. In this first noTsl colncl- 
denee plays too large a role, alao melodrama, 
but ueither plaTS nsarlj so prominentlj aa 
in most noTels of the out-of-doors. There is 
something to be said for coineldeure and 
melodrama in out-of-door novels, slnre nature 
does "not plaj the game" according to so- 
eietj's rules and forcee the men who live 
cloaest to her into robustiousncas and exag- 
geration of feeling and aetlon. Howsvsi, 
In Mr. Tate's second book doubtless the too 
obvious eomen of these obtruding elements 
of story-telling will be rubbed off. The 
general theme of the book, namelj, that the 
world needs more of the genuine sort of 
brotherliaets and that the coneeption of 
brotberlineas grows out of experience rathsr 
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loagw axpolaDM with tb« BOTal M u 
fcnn will tMch the writer to bory the th 



(till llTB for Mr. Peak too 
bUek-and -white. 
to offer « 
joiuf miter. 
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In tUi BoTd 



— H. O. IL 



put of thii Tolnma la 
iTriei,' written before 1903. In theee poem* 
t^ere ii almcti cImd rhTthm, almoti genniB* 
Ifrldim; there is ahnoit inddeu beanty; 
bnt oerer anr of tbew thin« fail*! 
The iTTieal ipbit U beet eaught is Fidt, 
Bfn, which U ■ beantifiil poem. The eee- 
ond put, written in Uiea CUher'e later 
7ean, haa finer etrength and ntrer work- 
nuuuhip. The poem* are refleetiTe and nar- 
ratlTe, and in Ifiton PtouU there ii aj^ 
•olidi^. The poem >e inaaterl}. and ibonld 
be treaanrvd b7 Americana oa israe genoisal; 
reflecting the earlr American spirit. In it 
le the Hune spint that giTa* her noTal, 
lit Antoiia, 'a* power. la the later poMry 
there la mora emotional eonTletion aM laaa 
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HENRY CAVENDISH 

BnglithcbcmistandptiyiiciBi. 
of wbom Biot said, "H« was 
tha ricbaat of tha learned and 
tlw moal learned of tha lich." 
Hlslaar great achievement waa 
hU fanwoa expeijineni to de~ 
MmilDa the daniity of Ih* eaith. 



He first made 
water from gases 

Henry Cavendish, an eccentric millionaire n~ 
close, who devoted his life to research, waa 
the discoverer of the H and the O in HjCX 
In fact he first told the Royal Society of tha 
existence of hydrogen. 

He found what water was by malcii^ it hln^ 
self, and so became on« of th« first of tl» 
synthetic chemists. 

Cavendish concluded that the atmosphere 
contained elements then unknown. His con- 
clusion has been verified by the discovery of 
arson and other gases. 

The Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company have found a use for argon 
indevelopinglampshundredsof times brighter 
than the guttering candles which lighted 
Cavendish's laboratory. 
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OLD MINE 



Once there were men here. 

The pebbled dirt roof of th« cellar 

Juta out from under the hill. 

A pile of tin cans, ao nuty 

Aa to be almoM a part of the eaYth, by now, 

Liea at the foot of the hill. 

The honae ia gone, and the men^ 

God only knows wkera they have left their picks. 

Here are only their leavinga 

And a gaah in the earth that is almost healed. 

The ytta* and the wind and the rain 

Heal everything 

DOBOTHT HARTS JOHNSON 
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4 TBI rBONTIEB 

The Barbarian 

A WHITE nun finds it a hard matter to conceal a good piece of newt 
for even a few hours, bnt an Indian can stamp the best reporter. 
I realized this bitterly one sultry August afternoon as I leaned back 
in my iwivel chair, pulled my eyeshade down to my nose and chewed the 
blnnt end of my fat green pencil. A clumsy blue-bottle fly bnued in a circle 
about my head and Ugfated on the edge of my yellow blotting pad, where it 
slumped as though exhausted by the heat. The monotonoos tick-tick of the 
Western Union clock emphasised the vacancy of the room. All the reporters 
were out; Gibbons, the state man, was in the composing room making up a 
page; even the A. P. wire was asleep for the three o'clock recess. Throt^h 
the open window eame the tar-like smell of melting pavement and the oeca- 
■ional rattle of a pasaing vehicle. It was evident from the seareity of traffic 
that the extreme heat bad driven everyone indoors and left the street de- 
serted. 

"Confound those Indians," t thought, as I leaned farther back in my 
chair and closed my eyes drowsily. "Those Crows are the oneriest of the 
onery." For the past three days there had been rumors that old Plenty-cooa' 
wife had died, but the Indians had resisted every attempt on oar part to get 
facts. They would neither say that she was dead or that she waant. 

This stubbornness placed us in a predicament, as Plenty-coos was an im- 
portant character — had been to the White House, had taken Marshal Foch 
into bis tribe during the Frenchman's visit west, and so on — and if his wife 
were dead it meant a good news story for the A. P. as well as for us. Tea, 
by Jove, a cracking good story. I leaned still farther back, propped my feet 
on top of the desk, and pictured mywlf in the act of painting the scoop across 
the front page in a banner line : FAITHFUL SPOUSE OF RED CHIEFTAIN 
SUCCUMBS. No, this would be more romantic : MATE OF PLENTY-COOS' 
YOUTH CALLED TO FATHEBjS. No-o, I ought to get happy hunting- groun d 
in somewhere— sh, this would be it: HELPMATE OF AGED CHIEF 
PASSES TO HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND— tine t 

I could see myself writing the A. P. story. What a chance for heart- 
interest, and with weRtern atmosphere, tool That's what the A. P. would 
dote on, western atmosphere, I would open ray lead like this: "Half-way 
between the smooth, stark line of rimrocks and the dark shadows of Pryor 
mountain, the Crow Indiana, once a powerful tribe of eastern Montana, laid 
to rest Thursday afternoon the remains of their revered queen, 0-Gha-We-An, 
wife of the aged Plenty-coos. Before the door of the .simple sandstone tomb—" 
and then 1 would go on to describe the aboriginal funeral rites with the whole 
tribe attending in full dress regalia. Uh yen, there ought to be an Indian 
dance in the story somewhere for the benefit of Boston readers. But a dance 
at a funeral, h'mmm, h'mmmra. I have it! Thut niRht in front of the tomb 
great fires would be lighted and the medicine men, beaded and bedecked 
with horns and feathers, and the young braves, naked to the waists, would 
dance in religious frenzy, and the squaws would stand on the edge of the 
circle chanting a melancholy dirge, all for the purpose of keeping evit spirits 
away from the soul, then already on its way to the happy hunting-ground. 

After picturing the grief of old Plenty-coos, 1 would tell of how the 
youthful chief had met the Indian mniden and wooed her, long before the 
days of towns and railrosds in the Yellowstone country. I must bring in 
bow the faitliful wife bad slept for nights at the foot of the chief's bed in 
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the govenunent hoapitftl while he was reeovering from typhoid. I mnst 
play Dp, too, old Plenty -coos ' cooBtant regard for her, how she had journeyed 
wi^ him to Washington to see the president and how she had stood beside 
him at the blood initiation of Marshall Foeh. What a story I The A. P. 
ahonld come through with a fat check for that. 

It suddenly dawned in my mind that I was counting my chickens before 
they were hatched. I wasn't even sure that the chief's wife was dead. 
"Confound those Indiana anyway," I said half aloud as I mopped the per- 
spiration off my face with my handherctaief. "Confound 'em, why don't they 
aay something about this rumort" 

The rumw had got to town through SMne rani^hers from the reaerva- 
tion, but the sum of their information was that there had been a hell of a 
hullabaloo over tow<ard Pryor mountain Monday, which probabl.v meant that 
the chief's wife had died. It was well known that she had been ailing for- 
some time. The undertaker at Bridger told us over long-distance that som^ 
Crows had bought a casket Monday afternoon and had hauled it away in a 
spring wagon toward the reservation, refusing to say whom it was for, 

80 there I was that August afternoon, collarless and in Bhirtsleeves, 
boiling away in the hot sun and wishing that every Indian in the Crow tribe, 
Plenty-cooB included, was in perdition. But they weren't. Two tall Crows 
had Rhuffled in through the door and across the room in their moccasined 
feet during my reverie, and now stood beside me. I came to life immediately 
with the prospect of "pumping" them. 

They might have been twins so far as dress was concerned, the tall- 
crowned Stetson hats, the cerise-colored silk neckerchiefs, the dirty, blue 
workshirts. and the uncomfortably warm-looking blankets draped from 
shoulders to bottoms of black trouser-cuffs, which hung stouehily around the 
moccasin ankles. The two might have been twins as far as faces went, too, 
I thought as I looked them over. Their black eyes were set at the same 
angle ; there was the same greasy dark skin stretehed over high cheekbones, 
and the greasier black braids dangling beneath the Stetsons. 

They stood like sentinels beside my desk, returning my scrutiny steadily. 
Then, apparently satisfied, the Indian nearer me turned slowly to bin com- 
panion. "Con-surgh," he grunted in gutteral Crow. "Lan-fa-be," replied 
the other with a thick grunt as he turned away. He walked to the center of 
the room and squatted on the floor against a smalt iron post which ran to 
the ceiling. He gathered his blanket about his shoulders, turning so that 
he could keep his eyea on me. It was the taller, somewhat younger man, then, 
with whom I had to deal. He stood erect beside the desk, his eyes fnstened 
on mine again. 

"Hello, John," I said in friendly tone (all Indians are Johns in Billings), 
"what can I do for youT" 

"Howt" the Indian replied, unconsciously raising his right hand, palm 
outward. "You the city editor!" 

I nodded, wondering where a reservation Indian had stumbled on the 
term city editor. He helped himself to a chair, which he drew up to the 
desk. "Well," he said in clear English, "I have come to tell you of Mrs. 
Plenty-coos' death." 

He might have offered me a eayuse pony, the tone was so even. At the 
mention of Mrs. Plenty-coos my chair hit the floor with a bang. 

"You're just the mac I'm looking for," I declared. 

"Yest" He eyed me as though he were perfectly aware that I had been 
looking for him for some time. 
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"Why yet, you tre, Mr.— Mr.— " 

He made no move to help ue out on the name. Inatesd, he dzew a 
pMkxfe of Boll Durham and took a hook of eiganttv papera out of the 
dirty workshirt and ealmly "rolled hia own," nern taking the ibarp black 
eyea oft me. I aqnirmed the leaat bit in my ehair and again rubbed the 
perapiration from my forehead. 

"Why yea, Mr. — Mr. WhatcTor-yoar-Bame-ia, we want a atory of Mra. 
Plenty-eoea' death. Now, if yon will pleaae tcU me what yon know aboat 
the matter, well try to do jnatiee to her aa Flenty-eooa' infe. Now, first, 
when did ahe diet" 

The fellow waa in no harry. He blew a few amoke ringa toward the 
oeiling and laaily watehod them nnti) tbey buiat "I toU yon," he drawled 
in the lame even voiee, "that I had eome to tell yon of Mra. Plenty-eooa' 
death." 

Of all the nervet Bnt then it wouldn't do to apoil the newa atory by 
loaing my temper with thia exaaperating barbarian, who waa putting me 
more ill at eaae every moment. I tried to paaa hia remark off aa a joke. 

"Of eonne yon did," I agreed with an artifieial grin. "Qo ahead and 
ahoot; I'm liatening." 

"Well, that's jnst the point— I've come to ttU yon about Mrs. Plenfy- 
oooa." 

If he bad been any white man 1 know of, I'd hare told him to go to bell; 
but there was something in the dreamy voice and in the keen blaek eyes of 
thia Indian that kept me from hot anger and instead made me slomp wretched- 
ly down into a plane of Inferiority. His g reasy blanket miglit have been the 
r«he of a king, snch a king aa Looia XlV. 

"Mrs. Pknty-coos ia dead, and buried," he continued. "I Jtave written 
her obituary and the account of her funeral." The fellow paused for another 
draw on hia cigarette. 

"Now, look here, sir," I straightened up in mj chair, "we write the 
news stories for this paprr, and we don't allow anybody, catfbodi/ to 
trilna— " 

"Mrs. Plenty-coos died Tuesday evening" (I might as well have been 
talking to a fence post) "and we buried her Thursday. Aa I said before, I 
have written the story. Yon know, you newspapermen have a knack for 
making a ridieulous thing oat of the most serious, whether yon mean to or 
not. I was afraid to trust it to you." 

I cast my eyes down, pretending, however, that I lowered my head to 
blow down the open neck of my shirt for relief from the intense heat. The 
young Indian looked so cool and comfortable in his heavy blanket that I felt 
that he wonld be cool in almost any hot or close place. 

"Mrs. Pleuty-cooB was a good woman. Our people all loved her and we 
do not want the facts of her death eonfnsed through flowery, jargon phrases. 
I have written the story, simply and briefly. I think you will find all the 
necessary information there. If you care to ose this account as it is — all 
right." 

This was no question, but I understood clearly as he paused that an 
answer was expected. I wasn't looking at him but I felt his black eyes upon 
me. What be asked was downright humiliation. We had refused it to the 
most prominent ministers in town, emphasising alwsyg thst we must uphold 
our privilege of editing the paper. The Western Union clock ticked insis- 
tently. A light wagon rattled down the street. I knew as the aound came 
in the window that the horses' hoofs were sinking part way into the asphalt. 
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There wm a nutle of paper. Hy vintor, the barhariaD, was roUiog another 
cigarette. I knew that he would leave without a word if I did not speak 
immediately. 

"Why, yes, we ean use it. Let me have it." 

He snuled for the first time as he banded me the folded paper, drawn 
from inside his shirt. 

"Ton will notice in theta," he said, calm as ever, "that Mrs. Plenty-COM 
was given a Christian burial with a Christian minister officiating, so please 
do not say to the Asaocated Press that she was laid to rest with tribal honors 
and rites. Ton will also notice that 0-Oha-We-An was the second wife of 
Fleoty-cooB and that he did not woo her in the woods. He and she were 
married by Father Tahlman at St. Xavier mission, forty years ago, and not 
by a medicine man. Please do not mistake these." 

He rose and replaced the chair where he bad found it. Wrapping the 
blanket into better position for walking, he grunted a syllable in Crow. The 
other Indian arose from his squatting position against the iron pole and the 
two walked toward the door. 

He paused in the doorway, the crown of his Stetson hat tonching the 
top sill. With his characteristic calm confidence, he gestured slightly with 
his right hand. "There was no war-dance after the funeral," he said. 

TSED 0IL8D0RF. 



"The Ice Stars Tmfele—" 

The ice stars tinkle 

Through the moon-cooled air 

And the moon shafts clink 

Against the blue-white hill. 

I stand held fast 

By the faint, far sounds; 

Uy soul shouts loud 

Tho my voice is still. 

And way and away 

At the edge of the world 

A black pine holds 

Its breath 

Id the cold. 

PESeiS MATTHEWS. 

"I Planted m My Qarden" 
I planted in my garden by the wall 
Pansy plants and blue forget-me-nots — 
Why did I find there (when I thought that all) 
A btood-red poppy) I had not bid it grow — 
And when I saw it there — it hurt me so 
That first I thought I could not let it stay ; 
And yet, somehow, I could not weed it out — 
I let it grow, till soon my garden lay 
A bed of poppies, wild, of passion-hue. 
Who planted that one seed there t . . . Was it yon 1 

TI(?rOBIA A. H08BT. 
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Clod the Magician 



Clod wu » mAgieUii. People all aaid lie wma. In fut, thejr uid mon 
Mun that. Thejr uid that he waa the greatMt msgwiui from Apezer to De- 
filer; and Apexer, u everyone knows, was far to the north where few men 
had ever been and Depexer was away down aonth where onlf one man had 
ever been. And in the whole length of the land, from Apexer to Depexer, 
Clod was the greateat magician. 

The qtieer thinfc was that Clod didn't look like a magician. One might 
easily mistake him for a wood-cutter or a street-eleaner. Be didn't walk as 
people aiually walk — lifting one toot clear of the ground and bringing it past 
the other — that ia, he didn't lift hia feet, he draped them. People aaid he 
aauntered, The cnffs of his trousers were turned down so that they rolled 
aronnd his ankles, and became worn out in the back where his beela repeat- 
edly trod on them. People said trouaers didn't have maeh to do with « 
magieian — ^it was the eyes. And he did have queer eyea. Very close together 
they were, and they gaxed at opposite enda of the world at once. When any- 
one spoke to him he would turn sidewise, and the eye that observed the 
^Maker would be very soft and ehild-like. ... It was the great hnmbleneaa 
of tlie man, people said, that caused him to turn half away when he waa 
spoken to. 

And this ia how Clod came to be known as a magician. He never told 
anyone that he waa — it just happened. . . . 

One day as Clod sauntered along the highway he mused on the deceittol- 
nesa of highways in general They would appear like long silky< threada 
newly spun, as one glimpsed them afar off, winding back and forth throogk 
the valley. Aa a matter of fact they weren't ever ailky. Clod thoo^it. 
Hard gravel, all of them hard gravel, aU highwaya were hard gravel — and 
hot. Tee, very hot. For it waa sammer time and in the heat of summer 
Clod could never remember the chill of winter. Therefore, to Clod, sll high- 
ways were hot — (and hard gravel). And aa he walked his feet began to tire 
and grow weary. He looked for shade. . . . Qoldenrods grew along the road- 
aide, but anyone knew that goldenrods didn't give moch shade. . « . . And 
his feet grew heavier and heavier, hotter and hotter, and more tired. . . . 

And then he remembered that someone had told him about putting leaves 
in one's shoes to cool them, «4ien they became hot with walking. His face 
brightened with the thought, and he began to look for leaves. Suddenly he 
became very happy. He had been climbing a long hill, and aa he came to the 
summit he asw below him a tiny stream surrounded by great trees. And he 
knew that where there were a stream and trees like those that he could cer- 
tainly find leaves, all types of leaves. . . . The big broad ones that grow on 
water plants, and the little hesrt-shaped ones that grow on trees. Qod waa 
very happy then. His feet became less tired. ... He almost ran down the 
hillside. . . . 

But at the bottom and right on the bank of the stream he stt^ped. It 
wasn't that he couldnt find any leaves, for here they were in plenty, — in 
fact it was the sight of the leaves that stopped him. Be became aware of 
two perplexities. First, he didn't remember what kind of leaves he should 
use, — and even worse, he couldn't recall whether he should put them in hia 
ahoes to cool hia feet, or in his hat to cool his head. But this last question 
wasn't so bad aa it at first appeared. For, he reasoned, it wasn't lua head 
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that wu hot utd bothering, it wu his (eet. The^ were rery hot «nd very 
botfaenome. And so he would put the leaves in his shoes. He wss pretty 
sore, after all, that this was the way he had been told. 

Then he came to the other problem. And here be was really piuzled. 
What kind of leaves should he usef . . . 

"Now," he aaid, "let me go about this thing scientifieally. Certsinly 
there must be some means of ascertaining." And then he had a brilliant 
faupiration. 

Now this was a well traveled highway, and many people had passed since 
Clod bad first sat down with bis difficulties by the side of the stream. Hany 
of the people who passed wanted to stop and rest. They looked very much 
•s thou^ they wanted to stop, but always at the sight of Clod they would 
hurry on so uncouth he looked with his trousers hanging low and his eyes 
that were so adverse to one another. 

Tbia was his inspiration. Obviously, he logically reasoned, the efficacy of 
leaves in allaying pain and weariness was dependent on the proportionate 
qualities and quantities of the especial elements of which leaves were 
generally composed. Very well. His problem was to determine which of 
these elements and in what proportions would be most fsvorable for his ex- 
periments ... Of course, he could have cooled his feet by bathing 
them but that would have been beside the point. His problem was with 
leaves. He mustn't allow himself to be carried away by side issues. 

And then eame his second inspiration. He would build a fire, in spite of 
its being a warm day, and he would bum several varieties of leaves. Then 
it must follow that the leaf which left the most ash must contain the most 
solid matter, and therefore would absorb the most heat from the body and 
give the most comfort; while the leaf which left the least ash would cer- 
tainly eontain a lot of air and water and perhaps be very uncomfortable in 
the shoe. He would built a fire then— but first he would gather some 
leaves. 

People who passed observed this queer-looking man gathering leaves and 
they wondered why he eould be doing that . A few stopped ... He 
would take a leaf and hold it up to the son, looking at it attentively, feel 
it ... , Certainly that was a queer thing to be doing people thought 
. . Uore stopped . . . And then he began to buud his fire. Now 
who could imagine a queerer thing than that— building a fire on so hot a 
day ... A great many of them stopped. 

"Now I" said Clod to himself, for he hadn't noticed the people crowding 
around. "Nowl" . . . And that was a queer thing to say . . . 

He leaves burned quickly. All except one. It burned slowly, gradu- 
ally turning from green, to brown around the edges, to brown all over, and 
tftien to gray. Everything burned away leaving just a my skeleton of 
fibres and veins. People gathered closely . . . What a queer 

Clod was a little surprised himself. The other lesves had crumpled to 
nothing. Some had curled up as soon as they had felt the heat. Tbia one 
hadn't And that was queer . . . 

Clod lifted the leaf very delicately from the fire. "Careful" he was say- 
ing to himself, not seeing the people, "Carefull" 

And then he smiled . . . This was the leaf to ease his feet! How 
nice to walk and hia feet not bnrtingi 

But people conldnt read Clod's thoughts, and they misinterpreted hia 
smile. Uarvelous!" they whispered. And again: "MiraculonsI" And 
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when Clod lUrted to wslk kway the people, whom he mw for the fint tune, 
tnftde ft elutir of their hands uid carried him otf, and be nerer did find oat 
how the leaf felt in bit iboe. . . . 

And eo Clod waa a magieian after that The freateat magieiaD from 
Apexer to Depexer. And he went about healing people ot the goat, and 
even hay-fever. And he beoame very rich . . . 

Bnt all thia happened a long time ago. . . . 

D'ABOT DAHLBma. 



From a Train Window 

F^ne twigged white bircbea lean 

Out over the river 

Like earven thing* of aneient ivory. 

They wade knee-deep in aearlet, leafleaa brnah. 

Cmmbled, ernmbling rainbow roeka 

And yellow graae 

All lUding down hill to the ereek. 

Tall brown rocka itand silent by the river 
Forgotten of Ood and living thinga, 
Except one twiated cedar, half-way np. 

A fony colt who tones hia mane, 

Sideways glancing, and gallops off to the hills. 

Why are there eircos posters 

On every battered gray boildine 

That leant before the wind, on these prairies, 

Shoiring light through its uneven cracks t 

A faded green house among the weary hills, 

With blank windows and dead vines upon the wsllt. 

Bright yellow, misty weeds 

Upjutting through the snow. 

And naked brown rocks, wierdly sculptured rocks. 

Leering above them. 



A slow, maave, eorling plome suspended 
From the smelter tower, hanging in the mitt. 

DOBOTHT lUsn JOHNSON. 

"Pahata—" 
Perhaps there is some reason, yet nntold. 
Why yon should haunt my dreams. 
Ill never know. Bright sunlight's very oold 
When ice is on the streams; 
I can't forget the hours wsrraed to gold 
Bj summer's lasy beama. 

JOHN TBOHLIOEBB. 
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Buffalo Qrass 

After Billy eaid she "trundled like a wheel-barrow," we ealled the new 
maid "Barrow," although never with any feeling but kindneaa. 

Her real name was Ura. Hare Dominiae, a name mother ootild never 
remember, yet always felt she spoke correctly when ihe said "Demoniac." 

The morning Barrow appeared in answer to our advertisement, the bell 
rang persiBtently while Ur. Kilmer opened the door and Barrow explained 
her pretence. 

"I've come to work for you." 

"Bat yon most talk with Mrs. Kilmer." 

The bell stopped ringing as Barrow took her hand from t&e electric 
button and grabbed her large cotton bag from the porch floor. She jerked 
open the soreen door and strode in, and on. Billy says her strrde WM like 
that of an Indian Scout with a ten-mile stretch ahead. 

Barrow evidently saw her goal across two rooms, for she advanced with- 
out faltering. She "brought up" in front of Mrs. Kilmer with a stop like 
lliat of a galloping pony that unexpectedly finds itself at the edgd of t 
steep cliff. Here the simile ended. Barrow did not whinny. A whinny 
asks a question. Barrow asserted. 

"I've come to work for you." 

And then, as if fumbling for something more she sensed watf needed, 

"I'm a working woman." 

The buffalo-grasB range that stretehed nnfenced, from the Hissouri 
river to the Black Hills, knew her as one not a stranger to work. The log 
cabin, half hidden in cottonwoods that shaded the aontii line of the Dominiae 
homestead bore proof that she oonld work aa men work. Then there were 
children, six, she said. 

"What would you like to prepare for breakfastT" Barrow wanted 
coffee and jam, bo she replied, "Muffins." Barrow was a working woman. 

Strang arms flayed the batter into yeaaty temper. The muffins rose aa 
if in wrath. Barrow brought them to the table beautifully brown, some sit- 
ting up properly, some la^ upon their sides, and some, aa Billy expressed 
it, Wah-si-ha, " which interpreted means "wrong side up." 

Just as we were leaving the table Barrow brought more muffins. 

"And there are still more in the ovent" she lamented. 

Twas well there were, for Barrow ate them, with jam. 

Later, as she washed the four pans and the quart jam jar, she was 
heard muttering, "Only sixmoffinsforthreepeoplel Dishes! Dishes! Dishest 
And the maffius must be just — one — way — up! Oosh!" 

After luncheon Barrow again mumbled her outraged sense of the prac- 
tical, "Knife on the right! Fork on the left! Spoon for this! Spoon for 
that I And muffins — jnst one way up I Dam I" 

At thia inexcuaable explosion, down went a cnp with a fatal crash. 
There was a moment of silence, then a muffled, "Oh Lord!" 

At last Barrow was to be alone for an afternoon. All the morning a 
tingling of strange new anticipation had been taking years from Time's 
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record of her drab life. It lent a >pring to the feet more need to roofb, 
pine hoarda than to a qniet kitehen floor, or the still more quiet dining- 
room. 

Now no one elae was in the hoiue. Barrow walked earefoll; around the 
blae rag mg on her own floor and looked back from the kitdien to make 
aore no oarelesi foot had made it wrinkle where it lay. Both handa tried 
to quiet the thnrnping in her chest. 

She pauaed, and Ifemory, in an initant, took her home and made her 
Itand beaide an old aemb-oak, and made her feel again between ber handa 
the throbbing of an adTenturona M]nirrel'a heart Weak-legged and half 
afraid, it had aerambled up a tree, returning to the neat that it had dared 
for the first time to leave. With action quick aa aij^t she had eanght it 
in her hands. 

Barrow telt that now she understood the thumping of ita heart It 
waa not all fear, and maybe all hearta beat that way, all hearta that climbed, 
Aat climbed up treea, or atain or, like a bird's, are raised by wings that 
beat the air. 

She crossed the dining-room and started on her great adventure, glad 
and yet half afraid, though not afraid of harm. Gently she pushed open 
the hall door. Ita nnexpected squeak brought from her lips a prajer that 
had never been called forth by the rattlers that had wnggled their way 
acroaa her cabin floor . Her brown eyes opened wide. Then a riicker of a 
■mile chased the tenseness from her every muscle, and crossing herself, she 
swung boldly across the hallway to the atairs 

Feet unaccustomed to a way made soft, patted eaeh step as if trying to 
coax some sound from their silent paddins. Once at the top of the flight 
she turned and, after sliding her rough palm back and forth along the pol- 
ished surface, started down, letting her hand coast along the polished snrfoce. 

Purple and crimson light streamed throuich the stairway window and 
softened the stem face. Barrow paused, one hand upon the banister, one 
band stretched out aa if to catch the rainbow mystery. She gased wistfully 
at the play of color on wall and ceiling. Then, remembering that she was 
a working woman, she passed slowly down the stairs. Her heart was flooded 
by a mystic light. The longed-for and now realised adventure was colored 
with the glory of the magic window. 

Blind to the familiar hallway, Barrow paned, unaeeing, on to the dining- 
room. She paused at the table dreamily running her worn finger across lt« 
waxed surface. Then with a new gentleneas of motion, she spread the fresh 
white cover, while her lips, as if in gentle reminder, whispered, "Knife on 
the right; fork on the left." 

It was Monday, a thoroughly draneaticated, washday Monday. The sun 
above shone with unbroken interest on mites of evidence. A sportive breese 
teased into more playful life tbe phantom parades that marked time on tant 
lines stretched, straining, above emerald lawns. 

On the Kilmer's reel, white linen flapped in solitary and impersonal 
exclusiveness. An hour had passed since Barrow had carried in tbe emptied 
basket. 

At the bottom step ahe pauaed, and dropping the basket, slid it acnm th« 
floor toward the wringer. Behind her brown eyes, a new spark twinkled. Her 
lips parted in a whimsical smile aa ahe pressed the ele<^tric button. 

"Wheal" The machine was silenced. 

"Ge'dap!" The machine hummed indnstrioualy. 
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"Steady there!" Bsrrow straightened her shouldera, and the rythmical 

ming condnued until there came a itacatto, 

"Whoal" 

The ^limsical smile returned as Barrow stepped quickly to the machine, 
lifted the cover, poured in some more melted soap, and tumad in some boiling 
water. She ck>sed the cover with ezactnesB, pressed the button, and waited ex- 
pectantly. When she raised the cover, the released suds rose higher ana higher. 

"Just like — Just like — beaten whitest" Barrow gazed, motionless, a pic* 
ture of supreme satisfaction. 

"Just like — clouds, — like Heaven— upside down I" 

Regretfuly, she recalled that she was a "working woman." She closed 
the cover, but the suds oo«d over on all sides, and flopped to the floor. Fran- 
tically, Barrow grabbed towel after towel to stay the overflow. Thm, re- 
membering, she pressed the button. There w«s silence in the basement, and 
Barrow was again in control. 

She removed the overflowing suds, dried the edges of the macUiie, and 
pressed the cover into place, giving expression to her returned self-confidence 
with a, "So there!" as she sat down and listened to the obedient motor. 

She eould even rest-and he obeyed. She was the "Foreman." Instead of 
the mooing of the cattle and the calls of the men driving horses she coold hear — 
iAe coold hear — She was the foreman of — of — Barrow slid back Into the 
comer. 

An hour had passed since Barrow had carried in the emptied dothea- 
basket. 

Mrs. Kilmer liud down her paper and looked out to the drying yard. 

"Barrow ia not in the yard, and she has not hung out any more clothes." 

"Are you sure she understood the machinet" 

"Absolutriyl" 

With ill-concealed anxiety, Ur. Kilmer started to the basement. 

"Do not come. She is alt right, of coarse." 

Frwn the kit(^>- stairway he could see the basket standing beneath the 
wringer, and on the <• ler bench Barrow, slumped down, and grey, like wilted 
auda. 

"Barrow! Barrow! Wake up!" 

Barrow rose majestically, her eyes still closed. She stood very erect, sum- 
moning onwonted dignity. Gradually, aa she locked about her, returning cmi- 
sciousness smote her with the realization of happy dreama undime and irf 
waited position departed. Her shoulders drooped and she sbuffl^ to the ma- 
chine and began wringing the clothes. 

Mr. Kilmer turned suddenly and went bock up-stairs. 

The restless sleeper tossed and dreamed. She saw the low log cabin 
near the torbid stream that, crawling by, had gnawed the grey banks till its 
bed lay weU below the baked mud flats that cracked and checkered in the 

She lay upon the bank to drink, bat eould not reach the stream. She 
turned a fancet on a cotton-wood, and when the water ran, it was hot and 
burned her bands, and steamed down to her feet. Then, though she tried, 
she couM not stop the flow. Quickly she pulled away Uie pretty blue rag 
mg and spread it on the grey sage brush, all stiff and knotted Uke a wee 
scrub oak. 

She heard the baby ory and hurried up the path. On and on she ran, 
her face against the wind that blew and blew until the weary grass lay 
down. And as she ran the eaetna looked up with ita arid grin to see her 
pushing on. 
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Then the wind ceued and all wu >tiU, m> atiU that the nleiiM made a 
itnmnlt in her brain. She brushed the h&ir baek from her Cmm. She felt 
a pillow underDCBth her head, mud, reaching up, she found her light. Tlie 
room wu flooded with ■ psinfol gUn. Her blae rug Uy there hj the bed ; 
and she remembered all, and fyvag down fell back to sleep. 

She knew she dreamed. She knew there was no beating rain, no biting 
aleet, and yet — , there were the eattle with their t&ila turned toward the 
storm, their heads dropped low to mias its force. No sleet f Then why the 
heifers lying stiff upon the ground! 

She would not sleep! At least she could sit up and plan. And plan — 
for whatT 

Awake, she dreamed of those st home. Over the bnttalo-graas they 
soon would ride for miles and miles to drive the range stock home. They 
soon would search the badlands where each fall they rode among tlw 
eragged towers and rain-carred castles, and the flat-topped mounds of 
grey and green and red. 

And nearer home, the rolling stretch of curly grass would promise 
food for mouths when snow would drive hs level way, tireless, to where 
alight shelter made it pile and rest. 

Then spring would come, and tiny flowers make the hills lovely with 
their yellow stars, and myriads of pasque flowers spread great purple 
patches through the grass. 

They'd hear the wild geese call that they were flying north, and through 
the night, and mingled with their dreams, would hear the "Cr-rewl" 
"Cr-rewj" of the cranes. 

The wabbling of the long-legged eolta would make the ehildren laugh, 
and every morning some one wondd come in to tell of a new ealf or of a 
roll of kittens in the hay, or of a nest where he had found a dosen eggs. 

The mares would idly lead their eolts about the hay, excused from 
labor, and the cows would moo and eall their calves and then lie down and 
chew. 

But in the house a alender girl must do a mother's work. She hungered 
for bright hours out in the bamy air. She longed to wander through the 
purple flowers. How could she play when soon her father and four boys 
woiud come in himgry from the neah out-doors f And then — there was the 
baby brother in his high-chair by the door. 

The mother longed to take the slender girl and baby in her two strong 
arms. And yet — she had not wronged them utterly; there would not be 
another babe to eare for in the house that spring. 

Beady, yet doubtful still — wsvering, she had turned back. From the 
door-way\ she had looked in toward the table where the daughter sat with 
the babe on her lap. Silent, she had moved till she press ed to her side the 
daughter's drooped head. 

Silent the daughter remained, not looking up. Slowly she traced the 
plump fingers of the little one's hand as it lay. Neither had said what she 
felt. Neither one knew. Yet they both understood, understood this, that 
the fight had been made. Why fight it all out again I Knowing both felt 
this she had kissed the brave forehead and had patted the little one's hand, 
and had gone. 

Then as before, the daughter had held down the little hand and had 
traced as before. 
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"I'm going home." 

"Why Barrow. Have we done something that haa made yon wiah to go!" 

"He'a gone — to hnot more winter range, — and I am going home." 

The afternoon ann sent a alanting band of light, window-wide and 
glowing, across the room to the blae-and-white rug. Barrow moved the mg 
to a shady corner of her room, and passed over to the roeker by her win- 
dow. From nnder its cushion she drew a folded piece of wrapping paper 
and placed it oarefolly in her apron pocket. Quietly, she closed the win- 
dow. Her eager hand sought something beneath the mending in her basket, 
and finding what it sought, stood matched pieces of red glau, edge to edge, 
against the window pane. 

There was a quick indrawn breath, then, eantiously, lest some move- 
ment jar the square of erimson light, Barrow slipped into the enshioned 
rocker. With tender deliberatioD ^e opened the folded paper and spread 
it on one nptomed palm ttiat rested on her lap. 

There waa a soft sniffling at the unlatched door. Billy's hound pushed 
it open and sauntered deliberately in and aeroas the room. Confident of 
welcome, he rested his long nose upon the chair-arm and looked entreaty 
into Barrow's eyes. With nnaconstomed heedlesaness of the dog's presence, 
Barrow gased toward her lap where between her broad palms she pressed 
the scrap of paper. On it waa traced the outline of a baby's hand. 

Patiently the dog waited for the usual greeting. At last Barrow patted 
his silky head. Brown eyes looked deep into brown. And mingled in both 
were greys, such greys as come before the dawn, and blues, such blues as 
bide behind dark pines. And far beneath their twilight-mystery, there 
lurked silent begging, as for something hungered for, yet never realised, 
there burned the record of past hurt, unmerited. 

WINIFBBD HUOEIiER. 



Roanoke of the Prairie 



How many abandoned places there are throughout the dry -land country I 
The shacks, with their bleached-out surfaces and broken window panes, 
remind me of skulls. And in every one of these old shacks there is a 
story — a story of love and hope and fear and anguish and despair. Lovers 
have lain snug in their bed, lacked in each other's arms — unmindful of the 
blizEard outside. A prairie wife has sung above the clatter of her dishes aa 
she thought of the mallard's nest along the meadow brook. A baby has 
cooed from his clothes basket cradle. The welcome Whoa of the young 
overalled farmer has made the hearts of both horses and home-folks beat 
faster. There have been ugly silences at supper-time the afternoon the hail 
hit the wheat. There have been curses in the bamlot as the banker and the 
fanner talked over notes and mortgages. And there was one bitter day when 
a long grey box was shoved through the window of the upstairs room, and 
EVeddy's concern with double-discing and summer-fallowing was at an end. 
All the emotions and passions of the world have been here, in these old 
shaeka, and only their wraiths are left behind. 

E. B. BBICBON. 
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A Definition of the Indefinable 

A Review o/ "Art" by Cine BeQ 

((T tSELBSS u the oeenpttion of th« sritic may be, it is probabljr honeit; 
11 and, after all, ia it mon naeleaa than all other oeenpationa, lave only 
^—^ thoae of creating art, producing food, drink, and tobacco, and bear- 
ing beantifol childrenT" 

Becanae of characteriatioB of Clive Bell revealed in that qaotation his 
eritieal work on art is anTtbing bnt nselesa. Only the fewest books hav* 
ever given so fresh a eontributios to my tbooght. Seldom do I have ao 
much pure fun in reading any book. Again and again the perfect otteranee 
of a new-bom yet fall-grown whimsical perception filled me with absoliit* 
delight. And that, according to Clive BcU, is another way of deelaring that 
for me, at any rate, the criticism is itself artistic. 

"Art" is a subtly imaginative, philosophical, learned, reservedly im- 
passioned and fnndamentally bnraorons exposition of the essence of art. 
The book is concerned with painting. In some sense it might be regarided u 
an introduction contemporary painting. There could scarcely be a mon 
adequate or traatworthy preparation for enjoying the really good modern 
pictures within the compass of a book. But being a competent and con- 
centrated revelation of the prime quality of the prodoet of such artists aa 
Cezanne, it is necessarily a great deal besides. Who should know better than 
I that the veriest ignoramus about picttires and painters may find in it ex- 
hiliration and gay enlightenment T Who eould better judge whether the 
author is powerful to make use of rare historical and archeologieal informa- 
tion without bewildering the ill-informed I I confess he almost overawed me 
with a Bense of necessary, or almost neeesssr^, knowledge that I dont pos- 
sess. But he cares mainly for the implicstions of his data, and without a 
jot of pedantry he shares with every curious reader his astute inductions. 
Jjid the great thing about the book is that those inductions, while never 
fatuous finalities, connect with all experience and throw a searching, and 
a glorifying light. 

One of those inductions, in a certain sense the core of the book, is so 
insusceptible of proof that it would seem to rigid minds a mere assumption. 
Tou couldn't maintain an institutiton like any that now exist on the divina- 
tion that nothing matters in life but good states of mind, immediately recog- 
nisable to the honest individual as such, but not to be categorically defined. 
Tou can found a relatively happy life on that, though. And it is Uie taking- 
off place for all art. 

Clive Bell finds that the most perfect of all good states of mind is 
esthetic contemplation. The artist, he believes, experiences that pure ecetaey 
in the presence of nature ; but to most of us he thinks it can come only in 
the presence of a work of art. (From that last and what follows from it I 
dissent.) 

His definition, then, of art, the indefinable, is "significant form". That 
arrangement of masses, spaces and colors which fills the beholder with an 
intensely agreeable emotion in no way related to his ordinary preoccupations 
and associations is significant. It is significant form. It is art. 

When the work of the artist as a whole, not merely in parts and "on 
the whole," fills the sensitive observer with esthetic rapture it is artistic. 
That can only be achieved when the artist has experienced i>ure apiritnal 
MStacy and has had the power and the good fortune to render it completely, 
so to speak, in his design. Of course, according to such high conception, ul 
artists are primitives; imitation is mere craftsmanship. 
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In art, certainly non-litenry art, it is not the idea or tbe explieit sof- 
gestion that matters, not the hnman emotion it excitea. It is the commniiiea^ 
tion of the artist's ecatacy to the beholder hj the fnndameiitally right deaign. 
And yet the artist is roost likely to be free from the feebleness of mere 
etthetieism if he has some defined objective. "For an artist to believe his art 
is eonnected with religion or poUties or morals or psychology or scientific 
tmth is well; it keeps him alive and passionate and vigorous; it keeps him 
out of sentimental etthetieism: it keeps to hand a suitable artistic problem." 

Now we are cnrona aa to what it is that produces the creative emotion. 
Mr. Bell offers, with becoming cheeks against conelnsiveneas, a profound 
and thrilling guess. He calls it the metaphysical hypothesis. Uay not the 
excitation of the artiat's extra-human emotion be induced by the ultimate 
reality itaelfT May it not be that in his aensitive contemplation of some 
objeet in and for itself — in its essence — be does actually have a fleeting emo- 
tional contaet with the essential being that philosophy and much acience have 
felt for as supporting, unifying and composing all that meets our eenaef 
Surely that would aeeonnt for the creative power of his emotion, and the 
myaterioua delight of him who looked npon the achieved design aa nothing 
else has done. 

To one who felt his most precise cogitation in support of that hypothesis 
there could be no further qneation of the moral justification of art. ^t 
Mr. Bell remembers that it can be no more than a bold conjecture, ^e 
ethical justification of art lies, he distinctly says, in this; art pro- 
duces tbe best state of mind he has experienced; and the only adequate 
criterion of value is the good state of mind. 

Instantly arises the query, do we then consider what is good for all 
mankind! On that question Glive Bell baa no discomfort. Whatever make* 
for exaltation of spirit is not only good in itself; it tends to finer character 
and so to general good. 

Incidentally the artist who achieves aignificant form is subject to the 
most exacting discipline. He must devote himself completely to his art. 
His must be consnmmate concentration. He must find his freedom in com- 
mitting himself entirely. What moral triumph can he more heroic I 

To be sure the artiat is unlikely to be a solid citizen. "To take art 
serioualy is to be unable to take seriously the conventions and principles by 
which societies exist." Th<e artist is, in his art, an aristocrat, and, in the 
world, an anarchist. But society needn't be alarmed at him. He will make 
no material interference. He will only act in aubtie wise to liberate men's 
hearts and minds. "Genuine art and gennine religion are different manifes- 
tations of one spirit." 

And so society may well exert itself t« leave the artist free. "They 
might begin the work by disendowing art; by withdrawing doles from art 

sehools, and eonfiscating the moneys misused by the Royal Academy 

Society can do something for itself and for art by blowing out of the 
museums and galleries the duat of erudition and the stale incense of hero- 
worship Human sensibility must be freed from the opperssion 

of culture. .... Cultivated society, in the ordinary sense of the word, is a 
eongeriea of persons who" have "not been overwhelmed by the aignifieanee 
of art, but who" know "that the nicest people have a peculiar regard 
for it." 

Society would be enriched if the discovery could be more generally made 
not only that art cannot be taught, but also that appreciation cannot be. 
Learning standards from analysis of the masterpieces of the past only para- 
lyses the auaceptibility to beautiful form achieved with new intent. Society 
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"un defend oriftinalitr from the hatred of the medioere mob. Ther emn 
MMkt AD end of the doctrine that the State has a right to onuh oapopiUar 
•pinions ia the interests of public order." 

And society might put itself is the frame to be raised to eestaer, in 
BBaay of its individuals, hy giving alt enooursgement to amateur effort. 

"Let us dance and sing Above all, let us danoe and dovise daooea — 

danoing is a ^try pure art, a creation of abstract form ; and if we are to find 
in art sn emotional latisfsction, it is essential that we shall beeome creators 
of form." SoeietT' might do something toward bringing to paai another 
age in which good art dtoold be abundant and anouTmoos. Tbaj might try 
to save the latent artist "that is in almost ever? ehild" hy taking this adviee: 
"do not educate children to be anything or to feel anj^hing; put them in 
the way of finding out what they want and what they are". 

Such is the book, the definition of the indefinable. I think it eomes 
near aecompUshing that impossible aim, and is itself s work of art For is it 
not the task of art to find designs whieh will diselose the liiahlessl So, 
St least, Clivc Bell seems to think. 

BIDNBT CX>X. 



Loneliness 

A dull gray fog drifts down to earth and settles itself upon the town 
shutting out the cold and tight. The air ia heavy — no longer air but matter — 
a something that the hand can seem to feel and tear. Buildings, people, 
things recede into themselvea — seem far away, still, and unreal. Familiar 
roads unwind interminably until their identities are doubted. To look ahead, 
like looking into tomorrow, means seeing nothing but what the imagination 
supplies. There is lack of sound and what is heard is deadened in its passage 
through such heavy medium. The colorless mist enwraps me. I feel its 
filmy moistness on my cheeks. I try to escape from it but am shut off from 
everything I know. Desperately I walk, with the ground alone a guide to 
direction, but the restraining presence is everywhere. When, finally, it over- 
comes me and, unreBiated, winds itself about, I have forgotten the world 
that lies outside and live only in the misery of self. 

BVBLtN KDBRA.T 

IheBned 

Down by the Post Office there slouched a tall boy, 

A dark, silm, insolent half-breed 

With a floppy black bat and a loud checked shirt. 

He wore perilous, high heeled boots 

And be hooked his thumbs into a brass-studded belt. 

I took all that in at a glance, and a half — 

It would not do to stare. Then I went and bought 

A stunning Spring hat 

Which I will blossom with at Easter. 

But bow I shall wish when I wear it 

That I had a loud checked shirt and 

A brsas-studded belt to book my thumbs into! 

DOBOTHY KASIE JOHKSON. 
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Frontier Towns 
I. DBHERSVILLE 

"The end of navigation on the Flathead ;" 
Thirty yean ago — "The coming town." 
Today, a eaving hole that was a. cellar, 
A lone false-fronted building, all askew, 
A bit of rotting planking, two drab piles 
And the river snaking sUently alot^. 



II. MeCABTTSVILLE 

Once this was the end of steel. 

And winter nightfl of 'eighty-nine 

Saw revels of ad venturers 

Who bnilt the railroad through the pass. 

Honntain snows were drifted deep 

And told no tales. Qnna often flashed ; 

When June had warmed the drifts away 

The bodies of nine men were found. 

But now — at night the pack-rats run 

Across the space where once a brothel stood. 



III. PHILIPSBUBQ 

An old man lives in a little gray town 
Where, in his dreams as night slips down, 
Creaking ore carta laden high 
And strings of dusty mules go by 
And men who heard the outlands cry. 
Bat dreams grow pale in the morning sun 
And memories vanish — one by one. 



JACK FBOHLICHBR 



If We Should Meet 

I think that I could smile at you if we should meet today, 

For I have seen gray clouds go pink at dawn 
And I have heard the rain on roofs at night and had it lay 

Smooth fingers on my cheeks. I have watched 
Black trees stand grim and sad above a storm, and I have known 

A calm, clean hill, clear-rimmed against the sky. 
And I have loved the vivid smoke of trains ; long shadows thrown 

By moonlight; little creeks which scold at night. 

I could smile perhaps if we should meet. 
But 1 should pass you by with weary feet. 

VIOLET E. CHAIN. 
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Mr. Trimble Qoes Fishing 

Dear friend Horace: 

Ton will andonbtedly andentaod 1117 rootives in warning yon about tUa 
invitation by Arthor Gravea. Perhapa yon would enjoj the trip to Labrador 
Mid the roooae-hnnting, but knowing you aa I do, I ean tmst jon with the 
reaetiona of one experience that ia deeply enfraTod on my memory. I hope 
jpou may profit by my example. I do Imow yon will appreciate the Indicrooa 
petition in which I was placed. 

Aa yon know, I am a gentleman, or waa until the Heaths invited me on 
a fiahing trip. They are, of eoorae, a very jolly conple. Tom ia one ot the 
Connectient Heaths, you know — went through Exeter and Tale and went in 
tor the war. Did rather well, they say — awfully daring and CDergetic. AittK 
the war he waa considered what they term in mlgar parlanee, "a eateh." 
The ladies, I am loathe to state, were chagrined by hia elnaiTeneaa. When 
the raseal waa just about to be confirmed with myself as "a confimed baeh- 
dor" he created considerable furore by a madeap marriage with a still more 
madcap cousin of mine from Washington, Connecticut, Vera Hayden. They 
have a little place at Coscob and run in to the city frequently — periutpa 
"dash" or "eaneen" should be the word, for their license ia well-known in 
the eourt-rooma along the highways leading to Goseob. 

It waa on one of these runs that they swooped down upon me and led 
me from my untroubled life. Whatever gave them Uie idea ia atill beyond 
my fancies. Some insane whim or caprice, assuredly. 

I can recall the day they burst in upon ray tranquility. After a pleaaant 
afternoon at the Club I had returned to my rooma. Dobeon was preparing 
some of his excellent tea, and it was with some astonishment, therefore, that 
when I glanced up from a thrilling tale of hunting in Africa I beheld, not 
Dobeon, but Tom and Vera. I aroae and was about to greet them when they 
broke in on my speech somewhat in this manner — 

"Hello, JohnI How's the old bachelor todtyt" 

"Qood afternoon, Ur. Trimble," said Vera, in her roost rooek-dignified 
manner, as she threw her crumpled motoring hat in a chair. "WaVe come 
with an invitation. Cousin John." 

"Qoing to take yon out into God's great outdoora, old man!" exelairaed 
Tom. (How well I remember that phrase!) "Out where yon get some ezer> 
else, fresh air and good food. Want to comet" 

"Are you having a house party!" I ventured. House partiea are an 
abhorrence with me, as you know. 

"No, a fishing trip!" said Tom, beaming with antieipatiOD. 

"Won't that be splendid t" Vera asked me from where she had flooneed 
in my most-prised Colonial chair. (The one from the Byrd house.) 

I dared to say that it might be. Bat I erred. Never encourage theae out- 
of-doors people in the slightest, Horace. Tom and Vera took thia aocinl 
pleasantry as an acceptance. 

Tom immediately took on the qualities of one of those floor-walker per- 
sons. He arrsnged everything in a breath. 

"Be ready at ten o'clock tomorrow. Just throw aome old thinga on and 
chuck an extra shirt and toothbrush into a bag and well call for yon. Vers 
and I are staying in town tonight, so be ready." 

Of course I pointed out to him the absurdity of preparing for • trip 
under such short notice, that I waa expected at the Club for a game the next 
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d«j, that I had no fiBhing ptraphemalift or trappinga or whatever the; mU 
them tnd that Dobson oooLd hardljr pack 1117 laggage overnight. 

They would hear none of it, thef said. 

"That's all right," persisted Tom. "We've plenty of fishing and camp- 
ing things. Just get some good old flannel shirta, khaki pants, some com- 
fortable shoes and a soft hat. And be sore to put in a change." 

"But where are yon going and by what meansT" I requested. 

"Well drive oat to Indian Brook. Great fishing along there. Have some 
good coffee and camp cooking. It'll do you the world of good to get out in 
this fine spring air. Sleeping out and peeping up at the stars I Fine stuff I 
But we'd better run along now. Let's go. Vera. Be sure and be ready, 
John. By-byl'- 

And they left. 

I sat down in a chair and rang for Dobson. I believe he had been listen- 
ing, for when I said that t wanted my tea very strong, he smiled broadly, for 
Dobson. 

"And Dobson! Put some things, fishing garments, in a bag for me. I'm 
going oat to the Indian Brook section for a trip. Joat pack M>me flannel 
ahirts and all that sort of thing. Use your judgment. Ill leave at ten in 
the morning." 

You can imagine Dobaon's surprise. 

I am aoeustomed to rising at ten o'clock, having a ehop and coffee and 
then a turn in the park. However, on that morning Dobson roused me at 
nine and said that Hr. and Mrs. Heath were waiting. 

After a hurried repast and a stmggle to discover a suitable costume for 
my trip, I announced to Tom and Vera that I was ready to start. Tom 
hurled my bag into the back of his roadster and bundled me in. Then he 
scrambled in and with a terrific roar and sputter, we started on our journey. 
As I turned around to get a glimpse of Dobson, who was standing in the 
vestibule smiling dubiously, I was so unfortunate as to eatoh a cinder or some 
piece of foreign matter in my eye that irritated it the rest of the day. . 

The ride was exhiliarating. I fear that I felt too mnch like Louis the XVI. 
Although I would have preferred a Sedan of more stable qualities, Tom ex- 
plained that his machine conld "tear up the road." That day it exhibited 
none of such ferocious propensities, but maintained a speed that disarranged 
the region below my heart and kept that organ in the vicinity where my 
Hannel shirt was irritating my neck. The scenery resembled somewhat the 
views ot Portugal that I have witnessed in cinema shows. Farm bouses, 
fields, brooks and farm ^mm^la flew by in a disordered blur. Conversation 
was almost an impossibility because of the roaring motor. 

At noon we stopped at a small-town lunchroom "for a snack," as Tom 
explained. The luncheon was rather simple, but struck me as rather greasy — 
fried potatoes with a lard-like gravy, fried eggs and a cup of inferior coUee. 
During the afternoon, as we continued our precipitous flight up through 
Connecticut, I had a slight tonch of indigestion. 

Toward evening, when we had arrived at a gruesome place in the hills, 
Tom announced that we had found the "ideal spot." Then came the ordeal 
called "pitching camp." It was qiute bewildering, but consisted mainly in 
throwing out of the ear everything one could lay one's hands on to the 
"ideal spot" under the trees. We then strung ropes from the trees and after 
straggling with a maze ot knotted ropes and canvas, erected two tents. 

"Heigho, John! Will yon ehop some wood and earn your supper!" 
shouted Tom to me shortly afterward, in a very jovial manner. 
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"Snrelr," I uuwered in kn attempt to enter into Kii mood. I adTsnoed 
on the forest and I wiU admit that np to that moment I had asTer known 
that wood could hare w much tensile atren^ and elnaivenen. I managed 
to ^t a pile of it torn apart, however, after nun; gronta and togs. 

Dnring my labon Tom and Vera had put the camp in leu of a eataolrnue 
appearance. They ioon had a fire going nnder a pile of roeka, faahioned in 
■ome emde Indian manner to reaemble an open hearth. What a pang I got 
as I thought of the apaciona lounge ehairs in front of the cool atone foe- 
place at the Club, the deft aerving of UMy eocktaila, the thrill of an exaellent 
hand at the tableal So muoh more pleanng than thia barbanma "eommoning 
with nature." 

After a bit my noatrila were asaailed by the amell of eoftee from the fire. 
The odor waa not really half bad. What with a little auppu- of oliTea, piekles 
and aandwichea that Vera snrpriaed me wiUi I felt aomewhat revived. But 
never have I been ahtfted ao frequently from one uncomfortable apot to an- 
other during the eourae of a meal. The amoke from the fire had an almost 
uneanny aenie of puraoit aa I frantioa% ahook the teara from my smarting 
(^es. 

"WeVe not going fishing this evening, Johul" gasped Tom as he swal- 
lowed an amaeingly large bite of a sandwich. "Well get settled and make 
an early start on tiiem in the morning." 

"Yes, I think that will be best," I agreed judiciously. (Secretly I waa 
charmed at the idea.) 

After the supper things had been removed, we rested in front of the 
fire. That institution knew that it could not wear me out by its obnozioos- 
nesa and had died to a mere pile of lowering embers. I availed myself of the 
opportunities of several blankets placed on the uneven surfaces of the gomnd 
in order to sit down and rest my nerves. The day had been rather trying. 

As the shadows darkened around our little outpost, Tom su^ested that 
we'd better be "hitting the hay," an agricultural term which he explained 
to me meant "to retire." I had had an ominous feeling in regard to this 
action, which was not at all dispelled by subsequent events. Tom had filled 
the interior of my tent with the limba of trees. 

"iP^nest bed in the world, John," he had said as he did ao. "Balsam 
bougbsl Hake yon feel aa fit as a fiddle." 

The young man has a sense of humor. I didn't perceive the depth of his 
remark until the following morning. He evidently meant a street musician's 



Hy night was distaatefol. Wearied from the nerve-wracking ineon- 
gmities of the day, I lowered myself to the blankete spread on the pile of 
bruah. Try as I would to attain sleep, I conld not do so. Several of the 
limbs would gouge sore spote in my back and sides. When I moved I only 
discovered fresh sources of anguish. I tried sitting up, but to no avaiL My 
back seemed as though about te break. Toward midnight I threw myself 
down and resolved to suffer as best I might the tortures attendant on such 
an occasion. It was worse than week-ending at the country homes of some of 
my Club friends, I assure you, Horace. 

As I tossed in hideous dreams of fitfulness, I was suddenly aroused by a 
terri^ng noise and havoc. The sides of the tent swayed uid shook ominously. 
Something huge was trampling and breathing about the ropes. I bolted up- 
right on the Utter. Then as if a warm, wet piece of toweling had passed over 
my face, I telt what I supposed waa an immense snake on my i^eek. To be 
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•are, I was somewhat sUrtted, but made a vigorous movement with both 
arms. Wj right hand eame in contact with a warm, tur-oovered beast I 
ealled tor Tom. 

He later said that he heard a scream and found me in a faint beneath 
the miua of the tent. I am eonvineed, however, that he WM jibing at ma, aa 
he also declared he heard a noise eansed by a small bell which the farmers of 
the region append to the necks of their cattle. 

Needless to say, I spent the remainder of the night in utter misery on 
the jagged bed of branches. When dawn finally came, 1 aroused Tom and 
demanded in no uncertain tones that he drive me to the nearest station. He 
demurred at first and tried to convince me with naother of those silly plati- 
tudes anent "the rough out-of-doors life." I had had enough. I insisted 
forcefully, and he consented. 

After a hasty breakfast in the chilling woods, we drove to the sUtion. 
I made a great effort to appear as gracious aa possible with my erstwhile 
hosts as I boarded the train, but fear that my attempt was not successtol. 

I have never fished, ray dear Horace. 

Perhaps your patience in reading this may reward yon by the example. 
Bat, of course, do not let my example deter you from taking the Oraves* trip] 
I cannot accept their invitation as I am going abroad shortly. Do let ma 
hear from you before I go. 

Sincerely, 
John Pinckney Trimble. 
BICHABD F. CRAKDELL. 
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Letters 

L 

TlMU, AMtria. 

rViaukk in tha thaatra ii tnaklj cotavTratin. Iti Barg Thntre, whidi U the Stata 
Theatre, ia as «iMll«Bt exampts of that. It la a theatra irhiah aaama to Uto In tha aaar 
paat, Jnat aa the Stata Theatre of Berlin looka ahead to the near future. It ii a eonaam- 
tire theatre, experlmaBtliif to be lora with inch prodnetlaiia aa Frau Holnar 'a lateet play, 
"The Bed Hill," Ixit aemDing atnuBalr Hi at eaae in aueh eiperimentstiOB. The Asademy 
Theatre, thongh tta eaati are recruited from the Burg, doea better work. It can tnra to 
Moluat and play hia "The Swan" with a perfection of enaembie generally unknown te tha 
prodnetiona at the older theatre. Bat Vleona la not limited to Ita State Theatres (at drs- 
matle entertalumeut. Often Ita moat inlereating work ia found in prirataly owned theatrea, 
thoatrea that are not Teiy different from the mans^rlal point of view from the New Totk 
theatrea. The Thlmigi, for eiample, who are the Viennese dnplieates of the Ouitiys, eaa 
fill the Kanunerapiele nightlj with their playing of Saeha Onitry'a "Hon Pete ATait 
BaiaOB. ' ' In other worda they tun to tha long ran ayatem aa we know it. Thereby they 
break from the continental tradition, which faTOra repeitotj instead. Bat the other theatrea 
that are priTatelj owned, and which are dominated by popular acton, remain on the whole 
true to the European tradition. Aleiandei Hoissi, at theDeutsehes Volks Theatre, play* On Uie 
average of three tlmea a wedi and generally in three different plajo. When MolMi la not 
■ctiDg bla company la and always with a varied program. Hai Pallenberg, at the distant 
Badmund Tlieatre, thou^ arrived at "atardom," haa not forsakea repertory. Eleewhera 
poat'War eosditlon* haxe expelled repertoij and the lees eipenalve lung ran haa taken the 
field. And with the long ran the poaaibilitiea of erer-freah experimeatiiBon have taUeo. 

ThU Vienna ia coaaerrattTe in the theatre cornea from more tiian the ST>tem nndet 
i^eh tta theatrea are run. It cornea from an inherent aometfaing in tha feeling of the 
tverage o? the theatre of any dly 

, . _ . .In Vienna the demand aeeou to 

be for the tried and the proven. Even there, though, the Vienneee do not show a laek of 
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iBUntt that panlu ntM tttatinm. ItmUtA, (operiMmtatiM Ukaa a dMvMt tmim. 
Tkua IwM t« tk« old wbm aoaMtklBc d«w U to be doM. Aa illHtnUn •( tkU ta tW 
BadonUnaul, tb« old baU-roon ot Maria TbanM'o paliM, whkh im wUMa tht ImI ttiw 
Taan baen eoBTortod loto oaa of tba noat iatcreatiac oxpariBMaU ta tko Banpaaa UmIh 

T aiaglae tnTBing to oa* of the moat bMBtlfBl baroqaa roova la I)tt«p«, irttt tta gnj 
wall! worked with glldod noldlnp, a*d llghtad b; radiant ebaadallata, m a pUa* fee as- 
parlaantUlDa for tha tkmtra of the fatnrel Tbli tfc* Vleaaea* did, bomiar, aad wttk k 
deiire to break new pathi. Pnaidaot Tetter, Umd head of tha State Opera, mw I> thia a 
chance for eiperineDt. Be realiied that two or three priwipha of the saw ataiaeiaft, 
priaclptei that are baaic is their dgBlficaac*, could be applied to the old tooaa, wttk Ha 
Oobeliat and gildbif. H« waated to acblere a complete rdatioaahtp betveaa tbe actor aad 
Ui amdledea. To do tbii he reallaed that the ceaTeatSoaa of the ptetaro-fraaM atafe aa wa 
kaew It nnat be dona tmj with. Preeideat Tettar waaAod to fat actor and avdieaoa a4*r 
one room, plafinf oader one fvaera) UghtlBg eehame. FDrthermore he eeMad thla ball-t««a< 
of HarU Tberea* u an Ideal plaea ia which to giTe playi of Ita period a« Ha period law 
tbmn. Tienna, the mmie-mBd, eoold lee ita Hoiart and Sajdn and Perfolaat acted aa they 
were originally acted in Mttlng hiatoricaliy in accord with their period, nieee were Ua 
ideaa. NataraJIj the; met with oppoaltioB. Pkntf of people objected to what aaw n j 
here*]' in thni VloUting Maria Tbcriai 'i ball-room. Oppoaltloa, howerer, waa at laat eaa- 
qaered and on Chriatmaa da; ISSl the BedoBtenaaal wu opened ai a theatre. That tba 
Mijectlou were nafonnded wae ehowa b; the Ingesnit; and iklll with which tk* roea waa 
converted into a theatre. No proeceoian, eneloelng and limiting tbe itag*, waa aet wp 
laatead Oberbanrat ScbaetUn HMurirh, to whom the taak wai aMlgaed, aet abont to rafotB 
the old b; preaerriag Iti iplrlt. Be deetgaed ■ floel; effectlTc perauwMt archilaetws] 
Mttlng, whiter than the walta of the room, la order to make a eeater of intaretf , bat etrtett; 
ia aceord with thea in apirit and deaiga. A raleed platform waa, of eanrae, aeri— rj. Bwt 
Heinrich achlerad what he and Preeldent Tetter were after. He flaaked hie walla with per- 
auuwnt (tafo wall* that wound in a leml-cirele to a gracefolW wiadiag doable itain at tka 
back of the platform whSth led to a great door aboTe, He did not do awa; with tha 
^latenlng cbaadelien that had lighted Ue fete* of Uarla Tberaea. Eleetrifted, th^ Hght 
both ctage and aaditorinm toda;. In other wordi, the reinit ehowed that the hall-room waa 
loft aa one great room, where ipectator and actor performed together with the harmoaj a>d 
intimacj of the drawing-room. 

That wai the nehternnent. It abowed Tienna working with the old ta order to gat tha 
new. Therein the ipirit of caneenratiein had held true. The reenlt, bowerer, waa mora than 
a half compromlee. It wae a ■erioni and wllfnl effort towardi ezperlmeat. ^m fliat 
regUaenr who faced the problnn of Httlng that Bedonteneaal itage wae Uai Belahardt. He 
had fled to Tienna tired of hU experiment with tha Oroeee* Behaaiptelhana In Berlin. He 
wanted new mperiiacntation. And tbe taak of lafoalng new magic into eetabliehed ilewlLo 
haelnated him. So it waa to thla changed ball-room to aaa ReiBhardt'a piodnctloa of "^ha 
Marriage of Figaro" that TIcnneae andleace* went on that Cbriatoiai daj of IMl. 

Toda; the Redontcsaaal ia atili fiuteUoniiig aa a theatre. Now it ia dlatlDcUj tha 
propertj of the Staata Opera. Id it Toraan can ^ng a claaale program with Blchard Oiiauei 
dlrectlag. B; oaing acrenii before the permanent cream architectural walJa and atage can 
be tranaformed into a fitting eetting for Uoiart'i "Baatlen aad BaatiaBBO," or PergoJaaa'a 
"Ia Serra Padrona," or Waber'i "Abo Haaaan." It cbb aerve with equal feliel^ for a 
ballet program rhTthmed b; Hajdn, and the farorlte Uoiart. With greater dlfflciilt; it 
adjttita itaeif to the danca erening of Mar; Wigmaa, bat bacaiM* of t&g magic of her art 
one bothera litUe about tha iBappraprlateaeea of the aettiag. It ia diaUaetl; a period rooM, 
•boTC all adapted to attcmpta to revive period pierea in accordance with the nrtrlt aad tbe 
manner in which ther were flret preeented. For that reaeon the cold greaa nreet atnaaa 
need for "Baitien and Baatianna*' Jar. The; ooght b; rigbta conform with the Oobdiaa 
that mrraand the andlance, reflecting their greena and their apirit. likewiae "Abu HaaM>" 
ahonid not be too atrlctl; Oriental, even if auggeated bj ecreeaa. In coatuma aad eetting K 
ahoold be more of a period affair than Tuman baa aeen fit to make it. 

Jnat aa the Bedonteniaal la tbe propert; of the Opera for period experimeBtatioa, ao 
tbe old theatre at Sehonbrunn Oaatle belong to the Bnrg Theatre. It, too, la a flua c»ampla 
of baroque art. BolH from Fiachei nn Erlaeh'a plana, and lifcewlae in the middle of tbe 
at^teaath centnrj, it differa from tha Bedontaaaaal in being deeigned for a theaba hj 
original iatoition. There the Hapebnrga bave long watched joiaate parfonnaaeaa. Thva^ 



too, Napoleon waa fond of aeeins hia faforite pla;a that CiMrubIni conducted ta IMS. mtfe 
aoeh a tradition the theatre haa Womc the cltr'a propertj toda;. Unfortnaaud; a nfataha 
ia belag made b; tbe arebitecU who are remodelling it for the preaeat public. Though they 



a tradition the theatre haa Womc the cltr'a property toda;. Unforti 

1e b; tbe arebitecU who are remodelling it for the ] ' -"'■' 

trra Ita apirit, the; have rained ita proportion*, n* 
e anditoriuB enlwged at ita opeaac for bnslneaa r 
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THE FHONTim tB 

«omp*a7 ftMM •xparimutatlon mt Behanhnan it wUI (m« the dUfienl^ of pl^lf f* * 
tad)r ramodallad tboatra. Bnt )■ both th« cms of the Bedoirt«MMtl ud tW old tbMtn at 
thhoBbTMii !■ dlfforant wi^ Mid !■ dlftirent eondltiOBt, m [Aaaa of tha .Tlamaaw eoaMrvm- 
Um li M«». Vleana it fladlBC har anr tkaatrc thrangfa h«r old. 

JOHN HA80N BBOWH. 

n. 

Oxford, Bngl— d. 
The diffienlUw wideii Meet on* tiTlMg to dMcrilM Oxford In * few irordi mo inanMod 
bj tta fast that Oxford haa evaa a Jargon of it* own; tbe "Oxford aeeeat" ia qiUta aa 
widd7 '•MgniMd aa tho "Oxford manBor." Baaidaa the accaat, Ikare aM ianuaanl)!* 
worda nnknowB to tlie lexIeofTaphara, iMt with oonaotatloia aa Cne and eomplet« aa an; 
worda is the LMguagtL How la oaa to diatingoiah batman an Eoglidi <'- — •• — ' 

AauTiean "prof't Ontwudl; thsjr are tb« hum; bat tbera ia a t^tlo d. 

it la iaipaaBUile to con*^^. A>d maio aeientifle definlUoaa woold ciTe bnt harah and nn- 
' t to aaeb tanna aa "aeont," "prog," "rngKO'," "higli t«*," "magfar," 
"rolkr," "tofcw" and tbo endleaa annlMr of otbar worda wUoh Uie 



Aauriean "prof't Ontwardl; thsjr are tb« hum; bat tbera ia a aabtlo dlfforaoe* which 
'wpoaauile to tcmnj. A>d iMia aeientifle definlUoaa wonid giTe bnt ha ' 
... ... (,p^j_.> "raggor," "high t«»," 

Vbo. ontdd* of Oxford, woald gneaa thM the "maggw" u i 
tha ''auiggerine" hit wifaf (The maggerina, by th« w,j, U n 



to drop into 7onr room* and (aj, "Well, old man, what are 700 doing for tthtr th«*« daTat" 
If Ton vara a tme Oxonian, jon wonld probablj anawor, ' ' Oh, I take a walk before brekktr, 
aad do a little ntggtr when I eaa get off from toggtr." So, 700 leci, as Ataerican who 
eonea here la foread to learn Oxoneae before he eaa begin hit hoaar aehooli I 

Oxford lite dimet Ittdf mora or leta itrirtly into three parte aporta, todal life, and 
•tsd7. I have aamed than la tlie order of their Importanee In tba mind of the aTorago 
700th. HIa attitode la expreved adBdrabl7 in the wordi of a tUrd-TOtT maa of 017 ae- 
qoalBtaan: "A ftllow thonld get at noeh enjo7nient aa he can ont of term: th« time for 
it«d7 ia la the raea, when there la nothing elaa to do." 

^ort ia preeminent; an American eaa haTo no Idea of the eBomou part It plaTi in 
the Ufe of an Bngiiah nnivanltj. A "bine" ia qoite aa moeh reapeetod aa a "fint," and 
la aa laflaite>7 greater Idol. Bot 07 Impnaalon U that there exiate a rerj healthT' attttode 
toward both "bhiai" and "tirata." 

Tor a man to eonte to Oxford or Oambrlde and not take up aomo aport It aa naheard of 
aa for a man to go to Moataaa and not go to elaaaaa. If one were to aak «h7 it la to, the 
BagHabuan would mj, "Beeanae one jnat doe* that aort of thing; " aad that it the UglMat 
law an g-g««hm«i> knowa. Conrenel;, If a thing "jnat lant done," no amoont of lofle 
or rtnmmiwi winwi argument can make it right. Bo the flrat qneetiott one ia naked here it not 
"What are 700 regiataring inT" hot "What aport are 700 taking upT" 

The iprata at Oxford are Innnmerable ; one eaa do an7thiag from rowing and football 
to water-polo and golf, football it the favorite iport after rowing. It wonld b« naeleee 
for me to go into Uie dlffereiMai between American and Bagb7 football; bnt let me aanue 
the donbtfnl that "mgger" It do ladlea' game, but ia quite at ttrennoiu and nhaaittBg 
aa the American aort; the hotUeit lineamaa in the all- American team woold find hit handt 
fnll in the match between Oxford and Oambridga. American ideaa of En^iah iport aeem 
laughable, bat bo mora to than the ver7 ladieroDa ideaa ^enleat here of oar gamea. The 
aTerage Engliah frcahman thinki Amerieant pla7 football and baaeball in plate armor; one, 
who, I mutt admit, waa worae than moat, atked me oae* If wa eorered onr football armor 
with laather to keep it from ruatingt And again, when I naked an En^lahman If thej plaj 
baakatball here, he replied, with a flne air ^ dladata, "Olria dot" 

Bat It la not ao much in the nnmber and i'arlet7 of tporta that Oxford it roaarkable 
at In the Iplrlt dliplajed b7 tlio men who pla7. There It none of our rererenee for atUotla 
at a aort vt luperlor plane of ndttenoe to whioh amij the Inch few eta aiplre. Th« Bng- 
Hthmta tabea hit tporti aa a matter of eoiirte, lomathing milch Blmpl7 la done, Jnit aa 
eating and aieeping. Furtbermore — a tnadamental dif fareseo— here one enten a game wltk 
the object of having a good time I^ "pla7lBg the game," not at to often In Amnlca, witk 
the tola objeet of winning at an7 eoit. Not ttat tte Oxford taama do not itrain eTer7 nerra 
to win from Oambridge, Um trautlonal foo; but tbare la ntrer an7 "bad blood" betwtea the 
ulvenltiea, aad nth a tanglt aa oecorred at tha Uontaaa.Aggle game a 7ear ago wo«ld 



Ferhqit the whole tjttem of athletlea wonld be beat lHottrated b7 an account of mj 
flrat game of hoeke7. One da7 at lunch the captain of collie haeka7 eame around aad 
affcad aw to plaj that afternoon. I objeetad that I had nerar erea teen a game of boek^7. 
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M THB 1-BOWTlgE 

"Tkirt-a an riikt," mU ta, "tm'U mm Mtek Oiu" Bo I «wt, tUaUag It ww t* b* a 
ptaattM gMMi ;m ni^ Imajj— how ha tctk aj braath away by eaaaally ii»aillat oa tha 
war U Oa fWd that wa wan pUriac Ualrataity eollafa. Mjp »«aaa l l Ba a »«m Maih Ilka 
Ihtaa «l a fiaihwaa at Hotaaa, who, aanr haTlac laM a f oottall, ihaald aaddMl; flal Ub- 
1^ pW^ qaaitarfaaeh oa a Koataaa fint taaa against WaAlagtoa. Hmrana, I wai ia 
'•tt,aBdtha oalr thiaf wM to attek it out. Tba raaartabU part of it all w- '" 



at Bj Ml «f tha fUU, te 



■Wttadt tt aar owa taaan airf of otg op u aa ato to »y mjatahaa. Dofiaa a tail ia tha aalMlia* 

_. . _. ... >_■• .1 — 1_ ^^ ^^^ pl^iag oppoaUa mau iiataad of ahoatlag at laa to 

, xiai to pn aw a f«« idaat ot what I iboald do, aad, la a 

vary tilmdtj aad tactful way, poiatad ovt that the bart thing for na to do waa to hasp 
oat of Iho war •( mj own maa, natU I knew the game bettart After the gaaia, traa to nj 
t»T-lrin kaUt of thoogbt, I aakad oaa of the team what waa tha ■eora. "I deat haow; 
what aaa iti" he lepllod, a bit aitoalihad that the matter of aeore ahonld hare aeearTed 

Ob the whole the Bagllah 
bnt aj [■lawaliin la that 
ontelMMa the Eagl 



aad ■• dea wIm wlahw t« piaaarra Ut staading with tba nadeigradaate* g)*«a aar laataiaa 
bafaia taa. Oaaaltr a Btndaat attaada a laatara or two, than read* U* "TiaMa.'' Br tka 
tlaa W kaa tlalAad with tUa, load) U raadj, and imDadiataly attn, there ia a gMaral 
a>«daa to rtvat aad pIi^lBg fidda; the eollegae are left abaolntaljr enptjr. Tba gaaaa are 
•rar at foor-tUr^, tbaa eoaua tea, wUeh laata natU fiTe-tUrtr. Betwan tea aad diaaer 
thaaa ii a plaaaaat etretah wUak oaa m^ otUise la atndy, b«t gaaeral^ doeaat Tor whara 
ia the aaa mko, toD of the wanith «t good tea aad toaatad maftlaa, wiU not take aaother 
snp (althM^ ke preteata he doaot want it), aad atnteh hU lap before the plaaaaat "Are 
ef aaaaaab," aad let hia aonl ezpaad la eeaTeraatioa with hie goaeta or Ua boat) Let 
Harodotaa of Blaekatone or Baoi Johaaea waltl At aerea eoBsa dlaaar, aad afterwaida 
eaa win atody; be it anro of It. Bat In hall aanMona throwi ■ aote wrapped aronad a piaee 
ef btaad, aaTiag that tba pity at tha tbaatra la mighty good thla weak; eo Berodotaa aad 
the Hat wait again. 

Tea la Dot a meal, nor la it a "aaaek" aaatebad bctwoeo elaaaae; It la 

without whieb England, and that qnlntaaenM ot England eallad Oxford, woald a 

•elTaa. The naoal rouad of food ia tea, black an' ' — " ' — '"■^' 

milk, hot boaa, ernmpeta, at toaat, followed \rj i _ 

ndaeaa to the dlgaetion. Bnt It ia not ao M««h what mm aata aad drlnke' that makaa taa^iaM 



1 eompan; makaa one forget all Ma troaUaa, ead-of'term aiamiaatiaae, row* with 
dsaaa aad dou, diaappoiatmeat* oa the plariag-fleld— all thaae napleaaaat thiap wl^dtmw 
baraad the berlaoa, aad the whole mdveraa aarrowa itadf t« the reay circle ot fire-light 
before (be grata; aad la thla «o*y Uttla beara^ all tbe world aeaau vary £u away, aad 
*ary ptaaaaat in tha dktanee. Withent tbe dai^ rajntaaatloa ef tea, I doat kaow how 
tba Oxoalaa would praaarre that attttode of wlaa old yoath cm which ha eo plamae himaeU. 

The collage ia, of eooiaa, the aoeial nnlt Oae haa trk^da la tht other aoUagaa, bnt 
hia eompaiilona aad ereniea are (boa* with whom ke rowa or playa football, tboea who live 
OB the aama atalreaae, who are familial with tha UttU qaawaaaaaa wUsh make hU adlage 
aa entity aad perionaUty, with whom he eoBparea aotaa oa dona aad tatota. no aatdal 
ayatem of Oxford ia mada poaaiUe to tba nabetterabte ia^Oeieaay, to Amerlcaa eyee, of the 
ayitem of etndy. There ia abaotately oaly oae thing for which a maa meat atady— tha ex- 
aminationa at tbe and of hia third or fonrth year. Aare are ao claaaM, aad leetnrae an aot. 
eonpolaory. Aa * reaolt, there are hnadieda of men hanging aboot vAo nerer paaa m^m 
the wdlmlnary ezaailaationi. Ven who wonld be aent down from Uontnaa at the end of 
the firat qnarter are allowed to atay oa hare for two or three yean wlthoat area raeairlag 
a reprimand. 

There are Innamerable dnba here; the atndent body la moch more hl^Jy ergaaiied thaa 
that of aa Amarleaa nalTeralty. Bnt the only auloaiTe olaba are eartain dlalng aad aportlag 
dnba, and tkaao are not powarAi] or obtrad** eaoogfa to ba dangnona to tha eoaid eqalUb- 
rinak One caa aaanteT through Ue a t ree le ot Oxford wlthont bdag watinually reoiadad 
that there are dnln and orga^iattoaa to whieh oaa doea not beloag. 

Dandag, aieept under apecial eonditiana, la fortriddea. Tlie proetota, or aalTanlty po- 
lice, raid the pobUc dance halla periadleally, and the fine tor being cao^t there ia five 
pounda for the firat offanae, tweaty, I think, for the eeeoad, and oae la expdlad far the 
third. A atudeat mnat ba la hia lodging* or 001)010 by midnight, under paia of wrfl'f''w 

— CoBliawd on Fagt S3 
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Notes About Contrilmtors 



DoTothj Harie JohoMn 'it, an En^iili 
nutjor (tudeat, t* M bar home in WUtwFiih 
tU« qoutM. 

P«nli IhtUwwi, "U, li doing her majer 
iToik in botu^. 

Vn. Winifred Uoekl«r ii a ipwlal itn- 
dont. 

JohB FroUiebn t«, Tred Oiltdrof 'Ifl, 
Victoria A. UMbj '14, Vlolat Crain, -M, 
aad D'Arey Dahlberg, 'SB, arc doing: tlitlr 
Dujor work in ^!"g"t'' 

DrslTn Hurray, ■EH, )■ itndTing bniJnBai 



JdUi ShaffBT, 



d«partdiMi 
E. B. E 



!. Erluon, '£1, it a graduate itndent- 
tor In the Uai*ei>lt]r ot Marylnnd. 

John Maaon Browm, who «aa an inatmetot 
daring the nmnier atodon of IMS, it ttnd;- 
Ing EnropMB production of draniB. Ho haa 
reeantl; Wt Athant and i« bow In Spain. 
Ihiring Ifar he wiU be Ik Paria. 

Wilda Idndemuui, 'ei, ii tiring in Kalli- 
pall. She wai a founder of thit manilne 

in leso. 

Burt Teati, ei- '£4, i« a Rhodaa Kholar for 
Montana reaident at Pembroke Oollege, Ox- 
ford UniTenity, England. 



It » (cnentllr understood that 

SDPFIT AND DOIAMD 

Tegolatea tke trade. Your de- 

mwida can be quicUy and aatis- 

lactoTily mpplied by the 

BourdeanMertaatileCo. 

(MCOWORATTD) 

We cany the beat in groceries 

and meat 

Let Us Serve You 

Located at 

833-839 So. Hintn* Ave. 

PHONES 

Grocery 610-611 Meat 423 



K-<ds>«K'<dbv«i'<AMMSbMi 



CONOMY in 
f clothes de- 

J^ pendsmoreim 

what you ^ than nn 
"what yon piyl** 



MissouiA Mercantiie 

COMPANY 



u Baw ThMr A« tn tha 



_ joyGoogIc 



RESKMISBanT FILLED 
WINS DESERVED SUCCESS 




■oodi of iwfaHhn quUtr boogbt In i 
WB7 to UMire ererjbodj' ■ coiulder- 
sble aKTliig of noner. 

nut the ComiMiij thronib onr 
■rwt mnltlpl* of D«««itiiimt StorM 
n«Tcr be«n tonnd wsnttnc In fnl- 
milnK oor ivapoiulblUtiM to the pob- 
Uc to Aown bj the br-nacfalDg 
trowth of tb« OrttuUutloe dnrtng tbe 



Tout patrooM* la appradated. 



Desk Lamps 

Curling Irons 

Marcell Waivers 

— ud — 

Everything 
Electrical 

Baker & Walford 

Floraaca Hotel Block 



Service Specialists 



The Frontier 

Bcx3K Shelf 



liklilFhl Iiwr; Huwen Bodnbain. 
(Bob) ud Unri^t, Ittt.) Ib the gtorkaa 
MapU7 of nbdi In mil ttaai han bMM 
namlMrod MHne whoM leouoelana ku nraa| 
Um fnim BB InpenoBB) dnlre to erau tba 
molds BO that fluid tntb nighl flow tr^ttj 
1b BMordaaeo wHta Ita laaato Batan thaa 
fn>a mora porsoBBl immb*. Man^ Bodi«- 
halai appaan to b* a eaaip-taUomr. la 

/strodiutiv Irnnf ba bibt or 

awBn that tha mum of Ua tl 

iafi it oftM claarlj itaowB (a b« a , , 

•aJf-ooBadona raeofBltloB ob tba part of tha 
— v„ _. ...- _— iBdiraUoa- 



of bit . 
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Splaaa than ii; it iu)t l_ 

rebtDioBf Tea, bat rabalUoa aniMt l»di- 
Tidoal dlaoTdsT obIt. Hb book it intenstlBC 
to Ihoaa wbo wdeone tbo b«w apirll ia 
Anariuo pootT7, chlcflj bacaoia tt ibowi 
tbo >ifBifieaiit truth that tbsra unat alwaTt 
bt ditgnutlsd and adf-eaBadoai bmb, wm, 
folIowiBC tbo eloar-ofad Man for faiUoB^ 
■aho, tend to biiaf diaeradlt npoa araij tia- 
«ar« attampt at approaebiBf tba etanBlIy 
dmpla tratb. 

H. I. W. 



no Ufa a^ LiMtrt af Waller H. F^a: 

BartoB HaBdriek. t toL (Donbltday, Paft 
and O)^ im.) 

Ftw peopla naliia tha diftlndtjr of Paga^ 
poaltiaa aa amlMtaador to tba OoBit of St 
Jamot {B tba yaan pracadlBc tba war whm 
ralatloBa betwMa Uw Uaitad Btataa and 
Onat Britaia wera ttnlaad by d 



npaaa war naarly eatraagad tht two aatloaa. 
It to^ sonrage and tWob and raaoareafnl- 
M« OB Paga't part to baap tba two Mm 
of ttato flOT eraaldaf iato aaeh othtr. It 
it fortnaata tbat Kr. Hodriek bat ibw 
at la n« Lift and X<tt«ri ef WtUtr B. 
fagt a fitting record of tlut aarrlM and af 
tba BHi wbo roadorad it. 

Bat tbeaa ralnBMi ai« mneb Mora tbaa 
Jaat that raeord. Tbt7 eoatala livid (ia- 
tnrta of tha Bnglitb paopla aad tbair gar- 
•ramant undar tha itiala of war, aal of 
Aawriea and Ita gorarBmaat partleBlarh 
dnrlag tba itrslB of tha BaatnfUy pariod. 
Tbt7 praaaat raaiarfcabla atudlaa it the 
laadara of thaaa govaraneati: of nacoBat 
Orajr, of Balfoor, Aaqaith and UoTd Oaarfo 
in England, of Woodrow Vitaoa, Otloaal 
Hanaa, aad Bryaa la Aaitriea. 

The raadar thrllla ia tha loftj aiaa with 
lAleh Oa DtnMwratie admlBiatrBtioa bagiaa 
Iti waifc 0BI7 to anffot dltap p a l a tt at whoa 
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is trjing 1 

of tk« pTMtkftl 'difficnltlM nUeb arka. Hw 
•tnofth ud iiirtiiawi of PiwidaBt WUnn 
both BMif ott UtmMlTW. Pag* Md miawi 
both poMMOod a film faith in the effleaej 
of 4«iioeTaeT aad ia tbo alMden of the 
donoeratie Unitod Btatea to bmodio tba 
moral leadenlilp in world affaln. It it di<- 
■ppolntiDK to MM the two, whm eoafrontod 
with u aetnal litnatioa, dlaafiee oa the 
method to be - followed in rniliiios their 
TidoiL Page, llTing la the latenae atmoa- 
idiere of war-tom EngUnd, baliered the 
baited Statea ihoald at once Joia the AlUee 
and afterward! unite with Bagl^id in 
working for thoae ideal* which the Baglilb' 
epeaUag people* pomem in commoD. He 
had BO patience with the ilow man in the 
White Honae ao bo^ with domeatie prob- 
kna, ao far remoTad from the theatre 
of war that he dida t aeem to realiie that 
Ua own lored democrae; ww at atake, Bnt 
after the United Btatea waa forced into the 
war and the preaident in hla great ntterantei 
aaaoBWd the moral leadenhlp of the Allied 
canae Page "a faith waa agun renewed and 
be died aa Wllaon waa beeoming the great 
hinie of the world. 

Tbeae Tolnmea abow the alorenllneaa which 
baa eharaeteriied our foreign aerriee in the 
paat . and ths deficienclaa in the domeatie 
half of the aeniee partienlarlj in the jeara 
before we entered the Oreat War. In eon- 
traat to thia the? gife new inaigbt into the 
ineieaalug importance of the diplomatic aer*- 
ice in a nation 'a life, Into the Ideala that 
aboold actuate oar diplomatic relatione with 
other eonntriea and the metbodi of the ideal 
diplomat. 

All of theae revelatleiu, and more, come 
from the lettera themaelTei and not thioogh 
anf interpretationa or eonelnalon* on the 

Cof the anthot of the rolumo*. Hi. 
drick haa been larefal not to intrude. 
Ho merel; preaanta the facta pweaaary for 
the claar nnderatauding of the lettera and 
he aeema to baTe done tUa in a fair and 
nnprejDdielal manner. 

ilr. Page -a lettera are written ia a briak, 
aimple, informal manner. He aajn exactly 
what be waata to aaj, and when praaentlng a 
certain view or argument, the cleanea and 
force with which ho makes bii point are 
remarkable. 

A word muat be aaid about the first three 
chapter* of the work, which are more com- 
pletely Mr. Hendrleh'a own. These three 
ehaptera contain an account of Page'i life 
up to the year of hia appointment to London 
and they are Teritable maaterpiecea of con- 
deniation, partienlarlj the one on joumal- 
iam, which takes Page through hia appien- 
tiee work on Tarioo* newapapera, hia edltor- 
ahip of the Fonm, the AlUmHe MonlMg, 
The World't Work, and hia work aa a mem- 
ber of the publiahing firm of Doubleday, 
Page and Company. Hia editorial and lit- 
erary ideals as well aa hia publiahing methoda 
are illnalrated. One of the moat inspira- 
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TIN rw MtiM Maa" «Udt fbw n a^ 
«st af Kga'a atWr r«at «aA b^MB* 
I a^taMiii^lf, Um iMttv af a aaaa- 
' - ' - -' ilantiiMl ajal 




I otaar MiAiaa« 
lat-Uha Hew 

'of aaiJdBi faTaa^aaa. fiwSa to 
pantat ia rwitiaw ^ tka iiart tl Ti laflas 
ef tha Uriu BMttataUa, gradaaDr wfttan 
tka aaal aukaa K dit aad Itarca ■ k ^ a» 
idMlkt awl aa astamataa . . . . Wa bbbk 
admit tha dart aaattaTabU Ood. TU* Urn* 
sot ■ Qod acrlbUlaa oa tablata of atoM 

•itbar. Tb* gai who ta mmxj gada ta 



fltraaf* moUtm." 

SoaMn, a> EagUA writar, tUda that ha 
(•aaot go to war. Ai ha doggadlj atrac- 
0M throagh inaslt u>d hBBlUatlaa, h« b»- 

potooaad with hatiad and dlMt for 

-'-'td. Uha Oraatea, ha ta drifva 

■Jth br tha fnrtaa wlthla hiB— 

. ._ ._ of Mlf-«apr«ailaB rapladag thaaa 

of (troigUag coBaelaaea W« flad bba ia 

ralia, wbero he maata Kaagaroo, i 



AoatraUa, 
Ubor 1« 



attracted but the futaa 
drlTe him oa ontU he meeta Stnithon, a 
cold, calcnlatina leader who flreo hint aa 
Nat. HI* Bel(hbor, u iadifferont aheptia, 
(iTM him eomtort, and fst be eaaaot 
qoeiuh the loafing that parrade* Ui acmL 
laolatifw alone li left to qaall the ftirlea. 
Tet boUttoD la Australia U tmpvaeiUa. 
Tha torpid, lanqnld AnetrmllaB oplrit that 
graapa and nicki the vitaU^ from Iti tIc- 
time wai gainliiiT power oTor Somera. Agaia 
he wM repelled aad drtvea oa — thit time 

— O. C 



_. WhMt;ThamaaBo7d. (Serib- 

ner'i Bona, IMS.) Another war book. Little 
more than rtvid CTidenee ag^aat a mad- 
neti once thought to be rlgbteoua. One 
perhape iboold not expect more frton a 
•oldler in the trenehea. I do not recall ose 
bit of Interfatlng or Bht«wd analjeii of the 
war period. Boyd taaa not the literary 
■trength to reveal in hie writing anj per- 
eana1l7 or point of riew. Hii one llterarr 
preteniion eeemi to be aa Inaiatent aad ia- 
genlooi decire to gin deeerlptloa toeUborata 
the iimplirltj of ontnre. C T. 
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Md UToi^t IMl.) 



tOMCNain. (Bonl 
Smtij than li • 

r amtioD*! lettos. 

[tten tha gnotast of 
D an iuiatvat Ironj 



I U nndeniBble but baf- 
fling. Undci&bia baeaiiM Ut mind ii iliTvwd 
and iBtarpretallva and bia drunatle writlog 
_._. . Baffling barauie i * '■" ""' 
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genuine than canning. It ia a fear t 
takea too mndi credit for tha aneecaa of hla 
inalght A "wiaa wisdom af the world" 
•eama to be rampant in hii genina, enerrat- 
big hia art. 
Tlw theme of Anita nrittif la, bluntly, 



great eontribotian to delisht in life. The 
•eailat woman ia not a broken, wuted thins. 
Ont In the ua and mlat, freed from man'a 
Ineid^tal contamination, aha knowa haraelt 
to be "dean," aa clean aa 70a and I, aa 

Ion and beantj' aa jonr aiater. The dramat- 
ict haa made an (mpaaaioned, sloriona caae, 
a dear indietmant of aodal pattineat. Plain- 
ly OITaill know* liow to appr^ae i — — ' 



jBtill that baffling fear remaina aa a re- 
gret and limita nnqnalifled praiae. OTIeill 
tnuvt men and erenta. He interpreta with 
aeouraey. "Ton are not to blame," Anna 
aaya, "we arc all nnta— and we Jnat get 
miiad up in thlnga. ' ' Bnt the inperlor artiat 
DDBt not merely IknoiD men and eventa; he 
DDBt be above them. The folflllinent of tbb 
demaad la not very apparent in OlfrilL 
Atma ChHttit doee not complete the tragle 
Art la more than honeaty and in- 
power Uaa aomeiriut, in the ar- 
_ _ _ e of the mBdear and freedom 
and tba reUMritT of thinf*. OVeOl fail* in 
a wiae emphaab of tliaaa qnallHN. Hi* 
taknt doee not eieate above the aoeial theme. 
In hk drama Ufe ii atlll tba pernielona thing. 
" - mant ia in a clear, open' 
ppredatlon of Jnat that. He 
elona thing, and praaanta It 
That'ia JiMM Onittie. 

a T. 
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loath and ftabtar: "° Baroja. 
(Knopf, Now York, lOSO.) Thia Uogca^ 
k the tnak eoafeaaion of Pio Baroja, anar- 
ehiat and arcb-EBropean. In It the "Bad 
Man of Ityea" — not an extremelv bad man, 
anrely, bnt one Juat mliaiy wicked enonsh to 
be Intereattng— preaeBtB hii Idaaa and ideal*. 
The anther ia not a theoriat, for, deapite an 
aaaertive diapoattion, bia philoaojdiT la nega- 
Ure. He view* life from the aoeial aapwt. 
To hbn man ia Inherently erll, incapable of 
a progrcadve erolntlon. He looka with dia- 
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